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The Thunders of Silence-By Irvin S.Cobb 
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Tarvia Roads Withstand 


Severe War Traffic— 


HE troops in their Texan 

maneuvers last year ruined 
many miles of ordinary roads. 
The traffic was so strenuous that 
they quickly went to pieces. 


Some roads, however, stood the 
test. These were Tarvia Roads. 
They stood the strain of march- 
thousands. Horse, motor, 
and artillery divisions passed 
over them without number. 


ing 


They had the equivalent of years 

of traffic in a few days. 

TheGainesville Daily Registersaid: 
“This army movement was the 


greatest since the Civil War, con- 
sisting of 15,000 infantrymen, 275 


heavily loaded five-ton motor- 
trucks, 600 wagons, and 6,000 
horses, in addition to all the field 


artillery, machine guns, mountain 

batteries, and other equipment.” 
The road commissioners were so 
well pleased with the way the 
Tarvia Roads withstood this se- 
vere trafic that they immedi- 
ately ordered the construction 
additional miles in 
Travis County alone. 


of several 


Tarvia Roads are built to with- 
stand hard usage. It is for this 
reason that they are in use on 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


Montreal 


Government reservations, in the 
Army cantonments. Hundreds 
of the most important state and 
county thoroughfares all over 
the country are Tarvia Roads. 


Today, owing to the great traffic 
congestion and the increasing 
cost of living, the country needs 
good roads more than ever before. 


Poor roads add to the cost of 
everything we buy because they 
add to the cost of every ton that 
drags its weary weight over them. 
Good roads, on the other hand, 
pay for themselves over and over 
again in decreased hauling 
charges and by saving wear and 
tear on vehicles and motor-cars. 


The cheapest form of good road 
construction today is Jlarvia 
Roads, because their first cost is 
low and no form of road construc- 
tion is so inexpensive to maintain. 


Get your neighbors together and talk 
over the good roads question. Write 
to the Tarvia Special Service Depart- 
ment and they will give you expert and 
practical information and suggestions 
regarding the best method of getting 
good roads in your community. 


There are several grades of Tarvia and 
a dozen methods of using the product 
to meet varying road conditions. 
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Toronto 
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Vancouver 
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uted road at Camp Douglas, Wisconsin 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 


authorities, The Barrett ¢ ompany has organized a Opec ial 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems If you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
conditions or problems in your vicinity the matter will have 
the prompt attention of experienced engineers This service 
is free for the asking If you want better roads and lower 


taxes, this Department can greatly assist you 
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If You Will Ask Your Banker's Advice 


He will tell you that the reliability of a product 
depends on the responsibility of its maker 



















If you ask your banker's advice about buying So you should ask, ‘‘Who's back of them?" It means recognition of superiority by the 
stock in a manufacturing enterprise, it’s ten to one If the answer is “Timken-Detroit,”” what does leading car builders, who have year after year used 
the first question he asks you will be Who's that mean? Timken-Detroit Axles because of their actual per 
back of it formance 

, . : , It means a permanent institution in the aut« ‘ ai 
? ) ‘ , ‘ t onl mar } . t 

For the bank 4 ws that y human br ins, mobile industry This good average, year after year, can only be 
integrity, responsibility and experienc can make R \ organizatio s ce 
an Ieemehenanin Goll . It means the oldest and largest organiza — by — | tne that has r elf nage” 

He 1 ; oa ' , tion in the exclusive business of building axles le Pca se id i, ve ~ a oe ee 

; h Ww because it's I : . me to take « sh for motor vehicles earning, studying and demonstrating. 
of ot r peopl mone ind h reputation r . 1] } . a . 
pends on his judgment It means engineering and manufacturing expe - hes : — as hen baw  - — ere - ssc! 
rience that began with the industry and has de - F a oe = on > ‘ - siege a o 
TL: . : , and give you the most protection an 1e bes 
- veloped with it. : . 
This Applies to Buying Motor I ; service under your passenger car or motor truck. 
Car Axles It means ability to improve—to foresee the 

_— + heer Oo ameter on. & a P trend in motor-car construction. Hardly any im THE TIMKEN.DETROIT AXLE CO 

of th sess: Sinai Gidea aanad portant part of any front or rear axle but shows th¢ . 7 ere 

{ ’ pri r a ost . 7 : Detroit, Michigan 

over: the cost of ti x) YY result of Timken-Detroit experience and ingenuity 

your doll fety xle 1 It means long years of demonstrated efficiency ; aie on j a ‘ , fous 
2 ree i er r mt ma rear axie 

fticier under all conditions of road and load both motor car nd t 
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THE THUNDERS OF SI 


OME people said Congressman Mallard had gone his uncles had been partisan rangers on the side of 
mad. These were his friends, striving out of the By TRVITIN S. OBB the Confede racy. If he Was a trifle young to be ol 








goodness of their hearts to put the best face on that generation of public men who were born in 
what at best was a lamentable situation. Some unchinked log cabins of the wilderness or prairie-sod 
said he was a traitor to his country. These were his enemies, personal, shanties, at least he was to enjoy the subsequent political advantage of 
political and journalistic. Some called him a patriot who put humanity having come into the world in a two-room house of unpainted pine slabs 
above nationality, a new John the Baptist come out of the wilderness to on the sloped withers of a mountain in East Tennessee. As a child he had 


to one of the states which are called pivotal 






preach a sobering doctrine of world-peace to a world made drunk on war. 
And these were his followers. Of the first—his friends—there were not many 
left. Of the second group there were millions that multiplied themselves. Of 
the third there had been at the outset but a timorous and furtive few, and 
they mostly men and women who spoke English, if they spoke it at all, with the 
halting speech and the twisted idiom that betrayed their foreign birth; being 
persons who found it entirely consistent to applaud the preachment of planetic 
e side of their mouths, and out of the other side of their 
mouths to pray for the success at arms of the War Lord whose hand had shoved 





been taken by his parents 





states. There he had grown up—farm boy first, teacher of a district school, 
self-taught lawyer, county attorney, state legislator, governor, congressman 
for five terms, a floor leader of his party—so that by ancestry and environment, 


by the ethics of political expediency and political geography, by his own record 








‘ 
and by the traditions of the time, he was formed to make an acceptable presidential 
aspirant. 

In person he was most admirably adapted for the réle of statesman. He had a 


figure fit to set off a toga, a brow that mi 


disarmament out of or 





rht have worn a crown with dignity. As 











the universe over the rim of the chasm. But each passing day now saw them an orator he had no equal in Congress or, for that matter, out of it. He was a 
increasing in number and in audacity. Taking courage to themselves from the burning mountain of eloquence, a veritable human Vesuvius from whom, at will, 
courage of their apostle, these, his disciples, were beginning to shout from the flowed rhetoric or invective, satire or sentiment, as lava might flow from a living 











housetops what once they had only dared whisper beneath the eaves. Disloyalty voleano. His mind spawned sonorous phrases as a roe shad spawns eggs. He was 
no longer smoldered; it was blazing up. It crackled, and threw off firebrands. in all outward regards a shape of a man to catch the eye, with a voice to cajole 

Of all those who sat in judgment upon the acts and the utterances of the man— the senses as with music of bugles, and an oratory toinspire. Moreover, the destiny 
and this classification would include every articulate creature in the United States which shaped his ends had mercifully denied him that which is a boon to common 
who was old enough to be reasonable—or unreasonable—only a handful had the men but a curse to public men. Jason Mallard was without a sense of humor 
right diagno for the case. Here and there ’ He never laughed at others; he never laughed 
were to be found men who knew he was neither DECORATIONS BY Th M. L. BLUMENTHAL at himself. Certain of our public leaders have 





before now fallen into the 
woeful error of doing one or 
both of these things. Where 
fore they were forever after 
called humorists— and ruined 
When they said anything seri 
ous their friends took it hu 


crazed nor ins} 1; and quite 
rightly they put no credence 


in the charge that he had sold 





himself for } ieces of silver to 
the enemy of his own nation. 
They knew what ailed the 
Honorable Jason Mallard 


that he was a victim of a 


morously, and when they said 
anything humorous their ene 
mies took it seriously. I 

Congressman Mallard wa 


} hits f « 
strangulated ambition, of an 





egotistic hernia. He was 








hopeles n hi 

had safe enough there. 
lived on nd Being what he was—a 
} that pas- handsome bundle of selfish 


ness, coated over with a fine 





Once he had diliger be- yloss of seeming humility, a 
uught the confidence and the creature whose every instinct 
affections of a majority of hi was richly mulched in self 
fellow cit eT ! w heseemed cor eit and yet one who 
bent upon co lating their ulated a deep devotion for 
nate lor hin to a com! r mat ind at large he 
flood and laving himself ir couldn't make either of these 


mistake 


Well, if such was his wish he 








vas having it; tl is no Upon a time the presiden- 
i tial nomination of his party 
the dominant party, too— had 
been almost within his grasp. 
That made his lo ing Itlailthe 
more bitter. Thereafter he 
becar in obstructior { 1 
fiohte ou le of the line f 
his own p ind not ! 
the lines of the opposing} 
ileader of the eleme of 
national discontent and 
tional discord, a 1 ect 
for ill those wi ) 4 ula { iT 
down the pillars of the temple 
mt 4 re Lf nt { pr 
ent tenant Once he had 
courted | r pre 
er ng alle i 
reele ) 1 ter? 
he went out of h iy to 
inpopularity. His invective 
ate If li e corrosive I 
! ivi iphor bit | adde 
had fought for the Unior 1 Alway he had been like a 


regiment of borderers; two of It's Silence That Roars in Their Ears Until it Cracks Their Eardrums and Addies Their Brains | ye to sop up adulation; 



























Drayton, Washington correspondent for the New 


Y ork Epoch, sat in the office of his bureau on the 





revising his 





of second floor of the Hibbett Building, 
as e he had witnessed that after- 
n wer! noon from the press gallery of the House. He had 


ng editor to cover the 








ne ] ictions from his managing 
e time st at length At ten o'clock he had finished 
t t nat would make two imr n type was 
nists. } g off his opening paragraphs before put- 
lated t r ther nus t on the wire when the door of 
unger. | opened and a man came in—a shabby, 
tre 1 gure [he comer was Quinlan 
‘ t Quinla vas fort ears ol nd oked fift 
rd pro Before ky got him Quinlan had been a great 

















e 
mat } 
] é 
| ‘ 
tthe | 
- a 
ed, he ak 
} 
tr 
mu } 
rotag ol 
‘ 
d the ne 
] 
volf pk 
, , } 
grew ‘ 
ent 
ner ‘ 
e and Yrayton of the Epoch was one of the newspaper men 
1 whom he sponged Ways preserving the fiction 
pre he wa ng be necessity, he 
‘ | ex re gave e younger man bits of helpful 
f tion. It was 1 so much news that he furnished 
Dra as it nsight into causes working 
po cal and dipiomat event He came in now 
knocking and stood king at Drayton w an ingr 
ng flicker in his dulled « 
Hello lan!” said Drayton “What on your 
i to-! 
Not! til you get done there,” said Quinlan, let- 
t himself lop down into a chair across the desk from 


Draytor “Go ahead and get through. I’ve got nowhere 


me but in, and nowhere to go but out 
‘I'm just putting the final touches on my story of Con- 
gressman Mallard’s speech,” said Drayton. ‘“‘ Want to read 
my introduction?”’ 
Privately Drayton was rather pleased with the job 


l 1 approval for his craftsmanship from a 
| knew good writing when he saw it 


4 \ 
and craved appr y : m 
man who sti | I V I 1@ Si » 
even though he could no longer write it 
“as > “No, thank you,” said Quinlan. “All I ever want 
) a to read about that man is his obituary.” 
—g 4 aes ah , . aT — 


the decent people in this country are thinking, I 
guess, even if they haven't begun saying it 
out loud yet, It strikes me the American peo- 
ple are a mighty patient lot— putting up with 
that demagogue. That was arotten thing that 

Quinlan— a 
llard making 


happened up on the hill to-day, 





damnable thing. Here was Ma 


the best speech in the worst cause that ever 





rd, and getting away with it too. And 





ig to answer him and 





there was Richland 
in comparison making a spectacle of himself 
Richland 
on his side and y« 
dub alongside Mal 
one-tenth of Mallar 







th all the right and all the decency 





t showing up like a perfect 


» hasn't got 


Spe aker or 





one-tenth of Mallard’s r al fire or stage 
». presence or magnetism « whatever it is that 
makes Mallard so plausible ind so dan- 
ow - 

“That's all true enough, no doubt,”’ said Quin- 
ard since it is true why don't the news- 

ipers put Mallard out of busine ‘ 
Why ion't the newspape out of 
siness!"’ echoed Drayton Lord 
&> man, isn’t that what they've ying to 
do for the last six months? T every 





. . , 7 } 
ume in the calendar, and it all rolls off him like 
the Thing He vater off a duck’s back. He seems to get nourish- 


On — Vanity ‘ uit of abuse that would Kill any other man. 
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the counterfeit who's tr) 
une and part peasar 

‘You wouldn’t call Mallar 
a man with the gifts he’s 
heard him called everythings 


€ ol e regi i ol 
pec t nto be t iy 
etath « 1 ) 
would 1 
n Drayt l 

irly in the Eng 
t ever calle ! l 
i pe ter dime 








borrowed from every 
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tissue of him: One i 
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unfavorable things about he certainly does love his press notices. He « ! ) t the ntent, were 
| nin They tk K the ! may or may not keep the faith, but you n s rn t ecre And all of them kept 
it they car Let bet he always keepsascrapbook. Silence vlonday Cor nM d’s name pear 
get together in a car that’s the thing he fears more than hang- cally every daily paper in America, for it was on that eve 
: f vituperat agai? man’s nooses or firing squads. ning it he wa i a mass meeting at a | } 
| man, and at once they set ‘And that’s the cure for your friend, 1 er West Side of New Yor a meeting te 
everybody to talking about Jason Mallard, Esquire. Let the press of be held under t 1 es of a so ed ty f 
| him. Then let them carry this country pu the curse of silence on hit peace. But met e during Monday ever 
| heir campaign just over a and he’s done Silence will kill off } f every newspaper and periodical, of every trade pe 
hological d y é cause and kill of s fc i | ‘ ’ elig 1 ‘ ‘ fa paper in Ame 
nd right a they begir off. It will kill him polit y and figur eived a te n from a certain address in New \¥ 
igainst their omar atively. I’m not sure, kr the il T te ! ed Cor ntial It w i} 
facture sentiment for hi as I do, but what it will kill him lally. af ( t of me It was signed | ee of tl 
The reactions of printe Entomb him in silence and he'll be a bod) I ] ( ed rs in Ame t! ‘ { 
nk are stronger someh¢ of death and corruption in two weeks. Just ail the important news-gathering and news-distr 
than its original actions let the newspapers and the magazines pro agencie } responsible heads of the leading feature 


ts chemical processes ac vide the grave, and the corpse will provide yndicate 


juire added strength in the 


ack kick. What has saved 


itself.” 
nas “‘vour Average Latter: Drayton fe It himself catchil Zz the fever of tising 
many a rotten criminal in Day Marter May Nee Quinlan’s fire. He broke in eage States; by 
this country from getting Fear the Gallows uw? “But, Quinlan, how could it be done?’ Y) 

his just deserts? It wasn’t or the Stake or the Piliory, But He he asked. ‘‘How could you get concerted by the head of the largest banking house on this continent 
the fact that the news- Certainly Does Love His Press Notices"’ action for a thing that’ssorevolutionary,so by a retired military officer of the highest rank; by a 


papers were all for him. It unprecedented, so ——’ national leader of organized labor; by the presidents of 









4 tant evangelist, : 





was the fact that all the newspapers were against him. The “This happens to be one time in the history of the four of the leading universities; and finally by aman w 
ay be ever so bad a dog, but only let enough of United States when you could get it,” said the inebriate. though a private citizen, was popularly esteemed to be t} 






















































































1 cing him all together, and wh the result? ‘‘You could get it because the press is practically united mouthpiece of the National Administration. 
> hir that’s wha Calling ‘Unclean, un to day in favor of real Americanism. Let some man like While ti blanket telegram was traveling over the wire 
cle ileper never yet made peopleshun him. Itonly your editor-in-chief, Fred Core, or like Carlos Seers of the a certain magazine publisher was stopping his presses to 
! crowd up closer to see his lbet ifthe Era, or Manuel Oxus of the Period, or Malcolm Flint of the throw out a special article for the writing of which he had 
Tact ere ki ! ! is true two t years ago. A. P. call a private meeting in New York of the bigge st paid filteen hundred dollars to the best satirical « 
Certainly it’s truet ihuman: tchange. individual publishers of daily papers and the leading in t and another publisher was counts 
“But the newspapers have one weapon they’ve never magazine publishers and the heads of all the press associa- ing had given to a distinguished caricaturist 
et used; at least as a unit they've never used it. It’s the tions and news syndicates, from the big fellows clear down for a series of cartoons all dealing with the same subject 
ty est weapon they've got, and the cheapest, and the to the shops that sell boiler plate to the country weeklies and was tear up two of the cartoons which had alread 
t ‘ Ut the iet it eu s vard and vith patent insides. Through their concerted influence been delive for wl h he alre iy had 1 i I] 
r With ! eupo ‘ ( i destroy ar l crowd could put the thing over in twenty-f ur offered to pa ior the cartoor not yet drawn, but t! 
( ol ‘ eol J in one-twentieth of the ~ They could line up the Authors’ League, line up artist declined to: t further payme hen hew told 
t t t » bu lic opinion for oragainst the defense societies, line up the national advertisers, in confidence the reason for the cancellation of the com 
! Ar «et t Y t ee tnat its line up orga ed labor in the printing trades —line up mi on. Continued on Page 38 
e, all forged and ready to their hands.” everybody and everything worth 
‘And that weapon is what?” a ced Drayton. while. Oh, it could be don 
Sitenee Abaniute utter ellence. Silence ta the loudest male no mintaleabout thet. Call (enna | 
t} he world. It thunders louder than the thunder. ita boycott; call it coercion, mob 
And he deadliest. What drives men mad who are put law, lynch law, anything you 
y confine nt ihe darkness? The solitude? please it’s justifiable. And 
Well. tl y help But it silence that doe the trick there’d be no way out for Mal- 
ence that roars in their ears until it cracks their eardrun lard. He couldn't bring an in- 
1 addles their } junction suit to make a newspaper 
Mallard is a national peril, we'll concede. Very well publisher print his name. He 
then, he should be destroyed. And the surest, quickest, couldn’t buy advertising space to 
best way for the newspape rs to destroy him is to wall hir tell about himself if nobody would 
up in silence, to put a vacuum bell of silence down over sell it to him. There’s only one 
him, to lock him up in silence, to bury him alive in silence. thing he could do—and if I’m any 
And that’s a simpler thing than it sounds. They have, all judge he’d do it, sooner or later.”’ 4 
of them, only to do one little thing—just quit printing his Young Drayton stood up. His i 
name,”’ eyes were | ing. 
“But they can’t q his name, Quinlar a sa) w what I’m going 
eX iimed Drayton. ews; hes the iggest to do, inlan?”’ heasked. “I’m i 
r he ne th ay it this country.” going to run up to New York on 4 
That's the e f ! ent the average the midnight train. If 1 can’t get De 
paper man would make,” said Quinlan scornfully. aberth ona sleeper I'll sit up ina , 
‘Mallard is news because the newspapers make news of day coach. I’m going to rout Fred 
} and for no other reason. Let them quit, and he isn’t Core out of bed before breakfast 
! any more—he’s a nonentity, he’s nothing at all, he’s time in the morning and put this 
and he’s void. So far as public opinion goes he will thing up to him just as you’ve put 
ease to exist, and a thing that y exist is no it up tome here to-night. If Ican 
longer news ‘ u've prir eral notice make him see it as you’ve made 
Every popular thing, eve nspicuous thing in the world me see it, he'll get busy. If he 
1 ol t ety ind fed on notoriety; newspaper doesn’t see it, there’s no harm 
notoriety. Notoriety is as essential to the object of notori- done. But in any event it’s your 
ety itsell as itis l fasl ng the sentiments of those who idea, and I'll see to it that you're 
id about it. And there’s just one place where you can not cheated out of the credit 
W e, nation-wide notoriety to-day—out of the for it.” 
" ng pre The dipsomaniae shook his 
We ca e} ! time—granted! But head. The flame of inspiration had 
the newspayj ’ f ring one month of this died out in Quinlan; he wasadead 
g spring, quit printing a word about baseball, and crater again—a drunkard quiver- 
1 rks closed up and the weeds growing on the _ ing for the lack of stimulant. 
3 é rnstiles rusting solid. You remember ‘“‘Never mind the credit, son. 
Ist ladies who almost did the cause of suffrage at was it wise old Omar said— 
ne damage last year by picketing the White House and ke the cash and let the credit 
ering the President when he was busy with the biggest ro’? something like that any- 
any man had tackled in this country since Abe You run along up to New 
Lincoln? Remember how they raised s a hullabaloo York and kindle the fires. But 
en they were sent to the workhouse? Well, suppose the he fore you start I wish you'd loan 
ewspapers, instead of giving them front-page headlines me about two dollars. Some of 
imns of ace every day, had refused to nt a these days when my luck changes 
ne about ther or evel! o much as to mention their I'll pay it all back. I’m keeping 
ames. Do you believe they would stuck to the job track of what I owe you. Or say, 
week after week as they did stick to it? I tell you they’d Drayton—make it five dollars, 
have quit cold inside of forty-eight hours. won’t you, if you can spare it?” 
“Son, your average latter-day martyr endures his cap- 
tivity with fortitude because he knows the world, through Beforehand there was no an- 
the papers, is going to hear the pleasant clanking of his nouncement of the purpose to be 








from his cell with a disap- accomplished. The men in charge 


business instanter. of the 





lan and 


} The Lone Wolf Wasn't a Lone Wolf Any Longer—He Hada 
, but under them, whom they privily Pack to Rally About Him 





ake Or the plllory 


y 
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i GROING IN FRANCE 





AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, FRANC 


the gave me al ) M rh is, president of the 
chamber of cor erce, made eve | eep with pride 
because the War Department had speci picked me out 
to go Torth first " L man go to tirst?—anywa 
ifter Mr. Thomas had it the hearts of all my fe 
low townsmen would be ! is | i ed the banner of 
lemocrat 1 human libs e bloodstained battle 
held I ‘ tood hat) rc post the 
ithe tr ‘ ind ‘ i ipie I icT 

my new uniform and I had promised them that I'd 
t ld i ma too lara 1d ol re eve 
time I went over the fte it, lve been out ¢ 
i baldfaced prairie f it mont i of met 
or i Tauroad j ) 

Fact! I’m a sect t We're fantry, but our reg 
ment has been } id co iction, and we're 
t iding a roadbed. Wou t rk 1? All I have to 
do is walk round and t ey d t loaf on the b, f 
he sergeant t | ¢ ne to show what to be done 
Some different f what the f t I’m doing, I 
yue but tl \ here ibout i 
much romance in it a ‘ " i gas 1 or 
Elm Street I} j a re ' 
the ime boa I Lhe 
picture ‘ } 
hero talt is ‘ ‘ t 
they re hove 4 
wagon or dr r t ¢ 0 
ida And t ‘ ‘ 
of the Front . 
the movies ba ‘ ‘ 
cust ft Set} \ 1 
heard from him he wa ‘ 
ditch not somanvt es f 

1 course of t t f ‘ 
ines and longi: ‘ ‘ 


Fightless Soldiering 


oe me. Gues 
blew i ye eraay, all are ed 


up and rearing togo? Lon Robert 


who used to be teller in the 


National He $a captain now ind 
} tty 


ad perfec iy new hiny bar or 
hat do you Know 
t secomnian) 
iIniiorn irigee 
didn t KNOW me 





\ ta ews} iper 

reporter, any! - 
“Where's the Ame inca ‘ea 
he sid. “I got orce re to 








Loading Supply Trucks for Our Army on French Soil 


“ By George Pattullo wi s:rsnvrs touing rt agers te 


Well, you ve arrived his is your regiment. Welcome, 
I t shovel from the 


in a wheelbarrow 


e stranger! You can get a pick and 
sergeant. Or would you prefer tor 


hat was no way to talk to a « 


aptain; but it made him 
had a glad reunion. 

said Lon, ‘I’ve got to get to the 
Where is it?” 


me twenty mit 


recognize me, and we 
But all joking aside,” 
th 


in camp this afternoon. 


took ites to convince him 


that he had arrived, and that tl was one of the Americar 
al It was so entirely different from what he had 
expect But when it comes to that, everytl ing here is 





Lon isn’t the only 


different from what any of us expected. \ 
one. I had fool ideas my elf, and I can see in eve ry letter 
from home that the people back there picture the army’ 
Lon I did 

it’s because they still cling to the antediluvian notion 
] 






doings in France about the 
TI 


hat soldiering is a purely 


way a 





martial pursuit and every man 


by a long shot, 


ng line there’re four behind who're 





n uniform goes out to fight 


every soldier in the firi 


vorking on everyday jobs such as we’ve been doing in the 
United States all our lives—deepening harbors; building 
docks and storehouses inloading freight; driving mule 


ountry and adding 





Construction Squadrons in France are Rushing Work on Homes for the American Air Army 


purs and extra trac ; pulling up elepnhone posts 





icks for the 
| I and 


Ww roads; digging cuts; making Dal 


hauling 


men to live 1 nopy g down trees 


out the lumber and the wood for fuel; transporting sup 
plies across country ! r keeping up garages 
and repair shops for those tru ind the thousands of 
automobiles the arn Ise ligging deep ditches, which 
they call trenches when fitted up with dugouts and revet- 
ments, and 0 


modern War Is just 


ABol T eighty per cent of | Vi j 
work, Ed. And the more you bri: 


plain hard 





g business methods 


to it the better you succeed Gee, I'd like to see things hum 
they way they do in the plant back home! It’s because 
the boches applied their best business brains to war that 
they got the bulge on the other nations from the start. 
We've been dod g in the belief that war was 





a mystic science reserved for men with special technical 


and that ordir 


training 


who made a living a 
railroading or clerking } 


‘rust hadn’t a chance 








in it. Forget it! Those are just the boys we need. Most 
of war is industrial organizatior that’s all. And when did 
the boches beat us on big industrial jobs? The same 
methods that built our railroads can win a war 
In my opinion the whole prop 
sition boils down to this: Can we 
é ame speed and efficien 


have ap- 


> that we 











ed to our ? 
Ar i we a 
miles fr } ‘ 
ve've gi ) ‘ 

Db the 3) i 
United States. The y’ve alread) 
made a start in that direction over 
ere, glory be! and probably you'll 
see the general extend the plan 

To hear a lot of people talk 
you'd t k the Germans were a 
race pecul arly equipped by the 

r} r fighting. Now I’ve 

I ng the German prisor 
‘ parts, Ed—there’re 
more than three thousand of then 
so one ougnt 


to be able to form an 
» sort of men we're up 
against—and I tell you straight 
{ the edge on them in 
human material. Most 
husky men all right y 
about things; but stack them up 
alongside our own and you'll feel 
ud of Uncle Sam. 
he boche idea of us makes me 
You can detect it even in 
the prisoners. 
insolent—not it 


their 


tha we ve go 
are fine, 
no use lying 














the attitude of 


They're almost 


words of course, but in 
Continued on Page 45) 
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Lhe Story of the Big Retreat —By Elizabeth Frazer 

















that history repeats itself is a 
ough observat put to watch 
at « e range and without per- 
" ; the we Let ; 
I rer yet, to be a factor 
, Po! proce ha _b 
more often terrible, trag “ha 
is what happening to-day in Italy. His- 
t s repeating itself. Some centuries ago, 
more than I persona an remember, the 
Teutonic horde rossed the Alps, swept 
down the love pla of Lombardy and 
Tuscany. burr ng , down to 
the very ¢ home il s lab- 
itants refused » | 1 al inde mnity 
the proceeded town They 
sacked it good I n true Teutonic 
stvle. The re down the temples and shat- 
tered the st les and f ed priceless works 
of art out int é ! I the gutter and 
broke open tl ne ( ind chanted 
( hyn alse heir own supe- 
refinement 1 ( and, in short, 
indulged in th umphal orgies 
in the Eter ( 
had planned to exe ‘ 
a 
pa A 
led t Ve e 
It ‘ nful throes of just such another 
Another it powerfu headlong lunge 
has bee tiat it stopped short ; t before 
Ipo! e |} 1 of Asiago, a e banks of the 
And : t s in Rome the Italian armi 
from the t 1 of defeat, are hol 
i ind damn!—the va 
il W é Pt Se nd time in his 
ypped the 4 rst acr their northern 
ult of M é f mashing assault on 








pul he he news ¢ 
ol a dozer al 

ied y } f 
Allied w 
of the disast« 




















eat In a curt communiqué 
George startled the whole 
its face the complete facts 
na gy significance. 


The Loss of the Second Army 





f 


sure ol eenemy, the Gert 
byreni + the wees ¥ 

’ , [hey cap- 
ture me} guns and 











y it eT r | 

houses of gr 1 

i « } Dita init | ip- 
plies. Int te ed 

the Ita ta . 

headway they had st er 

unceasing for t ears 

to attain rhe ost their 

magnificent r , tun- 

int passes, 

d intrenched 

dy? hey 

wrtherr tr p of 

, ¢ I the 

} he ler, 

more er, wit Y = 

ment’s warning, the colos- 

sal burden of hundreds ot 

thousands of refugee " 

who fled from their homes 

panic-st Ken in the first 

mad rout of the big re- 

treat. 
Already between five 


and six hundred thousand 
refugees, hi 
Tnose wl ) 


Italians pi turesquely 


1 
term them, have poured 
southward ivast l n 

£ ead pe - 








: The Second Ital- 
en tremendous pres- 


srushed through the 
Second Army prac- 


tragic, and yet 


courage and sim] 


] 





faith that 


rolled from the top to the 


makes one wish to we 


IS Wave Nas already 





the country, from 


» mountains of the nort} 








the very toe ol the boot, 





across into Sicily and Sardi At the present mome 
however, tragic and moving as are some of the ver 
cases, the refugee problem is in the main under cont 
But should the Italians be forced to retreat back of 
Piave; should Venice and the surrounding country ¢ 


under 


would leap up the two-million mark. Two mi 


past 



















Between Five and Six Hundred Thousand Refugees Have Poured Southward 


Dispossessed Peasants, Homeless and Piteously Tragic 


ld in their misfortune by a kind 


d the surplus has strean 


Austrian control, then that six hundred thousa 





a Vast Human Tide of 


i THIS particular case the chief coefficients were the 


the Austrians, the Catholics and the Itz 
Now in 1 


hates the 


e refuge \ ‘ ing Uy the } 
I t training nati ! the 
l but the w e Allied i i 
' 
disaste And ! ! 
ger that now es | 
n orae to Vv ] é ea the } r { 
{ ox irring ( 
yt K Over the ist t ind gre he 
ad es ol the disa t ed 
the io f the Italian Great Head rsa 
[ e. The é ises of t defe 
v neve t eveaied | rid 
1 tale 





ich prime magnitude { rareiy ar Y 
Sil gle outstanding ind dramat acto 
Vhich Cause the wrect but rather t ym 
bined accumulation of many coefficients 
some big, some little, some obvious, some 
obscure some Immediate, some remote, vut 





« f the 1 operating against { of 
! ena it ter? ¢ DLOW suddenly ippued 
t | ( ind each one of the warring 
nt } «hi Lo Dlame, 


Austro-German Propaganda 


tructive peace-propaganda activities c¢: 





ilian Socialist party. 


ordinary private life each one of these elements 
l 


other. The Socialists do not love the Clerical 
‘and certair ly the German propagat! dists 
But the 


found all 


rancient foe 
have no altruistic friendship for either faction. 
the Italian defeat 


» parties walking in the same road, each bent on its 


four months before these 





own particular goal. And so peace talk began to 

nd be artfully disseminated —first, by the parish priests 
obscure country Villages among the women whose 

hu i sweethearts were bearing the brunt of the 





second, by the Socialists among the business men 


velihood 


and 


who saw their means of li 
term of conflict; 
third, by the Austrians, who cunningly took advantage 
of both these other elements to spread disaffection, and 
of new leaflets printed in 
and scattered throughout the country and the 
idea of Austria’s friend 


for an eal 


ae ae 
a Small dealers 





being destroyed by an indefinite 


who in addition, by means 
¢ ly 

allal 
sought to impress the 


I 
trenches, 
li 


ness and of her genuine desire peace, 








‘Let the other { they 

» desire, fight it out to 

} } ” 
the hitter ( sion, 

these rid, 

But a and 
Austria—friends, neigh 

bors, kinsmen, knit by a 
thousand bondsof blood 


each of us desires nothing 





ter ot Var 
Therefore I } 1 we 
dela) Let u at 1 
pact, nands and i 
T A iy ; 
the | eme 

his was the burden of 


the idea of g Ita 
out of the game; and it 
nfluence as one of the 
coeft nts in the defeat 
I ( as undoubted 
' erful. chiefly } ; 
n the currents ol 


feeling 


Continued on Page 29) 


uire ady prevaiel 








DOZ 


ging 

{ : e started to tell 
t i en time PCK- 

- rie . ‘ i et n 

ri | lama tragediar 

i ! im’ i, 

‘ Wr ! ‘ { 

feature heat ‘ , 

fe which I et be 

lore yo l a ¢ ed i 

comedy i as the Muse 

ymetime Perr t ive 

to divert the pagan deitic 


risibilities of Ashtarotl 
and Baal 

For another thing, I find 
it difficult to decide where 
to begin, SO many circum 
tance va ipor I 
! lleetio i ib kward 
hold my pen 

Shall I tart, for ht 
tance with Jock the 
musi al jacka Ahoneari 
broke my heart; or witl 
the prince “ ‘ é 
were presently turned to 


laughter? Or shall I tell 
you first about the haug 
manner of Mrs. Cuthbert 


Raven; or about the ex 


plosive snuff designed to 
make the devil say “ Ker 
chew! Or, waiving im 
material matters, suppose 


launch the state 


I boldly 
ment that I, Sir Horace 
Vergil Larkins, one o 


| 
most classical men of my 


times, once wore my trous 


ers upside down and fiddled on a ham eavens! 
world from cataclysm and furnish laughter 
, 


for the high Olympian god 
ir-off echo of ar 


manner. An old, old habit, 


last words I catch the f 
grand romantik 


, Which I must try t 





days to match 


Methuselah’s 
never forget that on the painted stage I played 


and cardinals. Yet when 





MMHE night was dark, ever 


been tran 
, 


room where my story opens you might have 


for London, and if 
et down in the 
I for all 


been, 
your eyes could have told you, in a prince’s palace or it 


you had 


sported onan carpet and 


if 


pauper’s home. 





e darkness for the 











And you sat there waiting in th 
light to come y uu would have heard three sounds, or rather 
three OTe of s ind 
rhe first was an oft-repeated sigh, born in the heart and 
stifled in the | Ww Phat was I 
lhe sec iW the cautious cre aking of a bed. That, 
to was | 
And the third sound, and last, was the soothing sound 
of a lady gently sk g. And that of course was my dear 
Josephine 
he scene wa bedroom in London. The hour was 
ju t bel e the iW 
And while ire Wa r for the light to come and show 
ou what it ca lan going to tell you a fe w of the leading 
tu i? ( 
More eu wo i I care to specify I was born, the 
n of the vicar of St. Modwins. My father named me 
Horace Ve La 1 | can never describe him better 
han tha 
At Cambridge I found myself irresistibly drawn to the 
irama at t \ f antiquity Fortune had favored 
me W the tra isk a the grand romantic manner, 
ind I re ved t w in the footsteps of Kean, Booth 
and Mant N e: | vowed to myself on the fires of 
youth that lw lake no rest il | was hailed as the 
greatest tragedian that the world had ever seen. 


Fortune favoring me again, I secured an engagement in 


] ing mi \ few vea later, n iking a tour of the 
States played for a season with the great American, 
\ 

\la eld 
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Though the Shower of Gold Continued I Found My-« 

self Constantly Made Mournful by the Thought That 

a Braying Ass Detlighteth the Muititude, While the 
Classics Play to Empty Seats 


It was on this latter tour that I met my Josephine, who 
was appearing in vaudeville. 

God bless my Jose phine! 

What dreams of future greatness I whispered in her ear 
I need not tell, but when I returned to London Josephine 
was by my side, and she had vowed on her part that she 
would take no rest until I had received the order of knight- 
hood and she was known to a title-loving world as Lady 
Larkins. 

Shortly thereafter, casting dignity to the winds, I ran a 
race with the stork. The baby was called Mary, and because 
our life was essentially nomadic Mary was brought up by 
her grandfather, the vicar of St. Modwins. This left myself 
and Josephine free once more to pursue our grand ambi- 
tion, and one by one the years had dealt with us until the 
night of which I now am speaking. 

It was a dark night, even for London; but all things come 
to an end at last, and as you sit there on your magic carpet 
the dawn begins to show itself in the east. 

First the window of my room is faintly outlined. Then 
the foot of the bed appears—a chest of drawers—a tal le 
by the window; all just discernible and nothing more. 
his bed, for instance, might be of the period of Louis XIV, 
exquisitely carved and embellished with tapestry and gold 
leaf. And over the mantel a portrait emerges—quite in the 
old baronial style. 

And still I sigh—those bitter sighs of the early morn 
which are born in the heart and stifled in the pillow. 

And still my Josephine sleeps soundly by my side. 

The light grows stronger. On the table by the window 
a silk hat is seen, and though this, too, might for a moment 
indicate that my dreams of life had been realized, the next 
two items that become visible are a broken-seated chair 


and a water pitcher sans pattern, sans spout, sans handle. 
The light grows stronger yet, and now you see that the 
the walls discolored, the furniture of 

) 


room is a shabby one, 


. t} 


the meanest kind. From the street shrill sounds arise, 
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oO 
antic Manmer 
By GEORGE WESTON ihesei‘ic ais seen voice and les 


heart for melody. Children cry, urchins 

begin to shout, a coster’s donkey brays, and 

then suddenly in the next room to mine a 

passionate tenor begins an aria, and is pres- 

ently accompanied by 
| 


the curses of an equa 


passionate barytone, 


who evidently wishes 
‘ as 
to sleep. 

And I who had 


dreamed of greatness 
can you wonder that I 
And I who 
had wept in my youth 
at the beauty of life 
can you wonder that 
I turned and that I 
tossed? 

On the table by the 
window 
and by the side of this 


sighed? 


was a letter, 


letter was a paper bag 
which half-concealed 
half-disclosed the 


sardonic countenance of 


and 


a dried salt herring. 
With another smoth- 
ered sigh I reached for 
the letter. It was from 
my daughter Mary 
she whose enlarged 
photograph hung above 
Again and 
again I read it, 
| had read it the night 


before. 


* 
Pee, — * 
the mantel. 


even as 


And again ar 
again I pondered = the 


following paragraph 





terribly rich, and 


“His mother is terribly 
terribly fussy. She’s one of those w 
that anybody is any 


proud, and 
men who don't thinl 


they have been 


thing unles presented 


she wants to meet you very mucn indeed, 


said anything about your being an actor. 





how dreadfully old-fashioned some people are. 


had to say something I told them what 











old me to say—that you were a great dramatic 
scholar. I added that you were probably the greatest in 
London. 

‘We're all coming down to see you as soon as Eric can 
get his first furloug which we ik will be sometime in 
J ine. 

“Just fancy! I haven’t been to London since I was six 


weeks old, and you have n't been to St. Modwins since the 





exact date later, and you can 





either meet us at the station or we'll come straight to the 
h Use 
And now at last you know the reason why all night long 


my heart heavy within me, 
wet with my 


I had tossed upon my couch, 
my pillow—I am not ashamed to say it 
tears. 

I was fifty years old—and a failure. 

I had sacrificed my wife in the worship of a false god— 
} 


ana 


now my daughter was about to be laid as an offering 


altar. 


ipon the same 
My rent was three weeks overdue, my shoes let in water, 
1 only the night before I had 

spent my last twopence for six dried salt herrings. 
Ah yes, my friends, I who have plumbed the depths of 


I was posted at my club, ar 


I who have delved deep into the 
When a man 


and a sensitive 


all the great tragedies 


woes of antiquity—I want to tell 


you this: 


il 
soul 


has a wife and a daughter for witness, 


for a scourge, there is no tragedy so poignant as to find 

oneself fifty years old and a failure—to stare into the dull 
) , 

salt 


dead eyes of a dried 
parable of one’s life. 


herring, and to find therein the 


fw morning I was out upon the rounds of the dramatic 
agencies, Pegasus on a treadmill, hoping against hope, 
even as I had hoped for the last five but when I 
returned home with a leaden heart expecting to find Jo- 
sephine in the depths of despair I found her instead in her 


finger nails and humming a 


years; 











smartest dress, polishing her 
sprightly tune—something, | 
an old town—a sprightly tune 
hum for many y¢ 


“Well?” she asked. “A 


believe, about a hot time and 


which I hadn't heard her 


> os 


this morning? 


iUCK 











tnre \ ot Ww 

( igh without ¢ 

buneh. That’s wl 

lragedies has bee 
something that 
forget all his trou 

We a ] 

1 pr 

} 

abie to show tnat 

fussy a woman ca 
“But, my de 
quartet. Sure 
““But you don’t 
she told me. “A 
the fool 
at heavens 
of l ild y 
S1CE d wl ind 
Josephine quite 
‘Wi Wnata 
liste to mine, Ho 
You | v J 
reet eve ry 
lee iw! Vnene 
he } 

I m be ol it 1 
‘What!’ I ga 
Of coursé 

t nt le 

Donk Said; ar 

f e verse Ar 
d then he S 
‘Great heaver 

for t igh I have 

iT | ea 
theatr iit “ 

Y e a decide 
And? i 


flea 
log 
GOPZ 


























tle mar 
} } 
I i Dig 1 
rea it 
“My dearJosey} 
ed, and the tea 
eye a For « 
e had brave . 
+} ea ail 
¢ that she 
er gi h figure 
me mes er 
er xchanging 
f 4+} 
‘ es of the 1 
ld Si “UO 
e! That w 
wed to 1 or 
treet to-day; al 
it as her And? 
t for the ig 
ol he vulgar she 
ea to trick ! 
out na costume 
ild show those 
eta 
ay 








right.”’ she s } “y 


Lid , ‘ 
after I'd read Mary’s letter, I remem 





rtets that made the 








re I was in 


began to see what was coming, but 
Ne ry to check the blow. 
nued Josephine, “after 


Dbhic has had tragedies 





heater to see another | 


ig 


ir Great Moments From the Great 


such a frost. What John Bull wants is 


ile. If we ean do tlh at 











erta 
it | 
er 
Hy objected ou mention a male 
i v I cannot sing 
= tan 1 comic male quartet,” 
nave to do ls make ar e and play 
I cried, almost in anger At my time 
emeaclown? Wearing my trousers 
g on a ham?” 
re at \ 
lea! e exclaimed And M 
} ttle donke that come n the 
r } ri ne st Jo wi i 
wdy rubs | ears? We sir 
e to write } i special song,” 
‘ f nose top il I ys What the 
time we come to the last lin 
A Na 
+} T 


vat, the pantaloons! 


“But 


forte 


‘ you’ 


three, 


tot 
ee 





look here,” I 

aid after we had com- 
d eat h ot} r 

ve only named 

and in a quar 





It Suddenty Came to Me That at Last I Knew 
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HE door opened as thoug! by an invisible hand tne 
I invisible hand of Destiny—and the next moment our 


neighbor had entered the room. He bowed to Josephine it 


the Continental manner, heels together and haz 





on his heart—such a bow as might have been given in the 
court of the Golden Age 
in the grand romantic manner. 

“IT am prompt of the time?” he asked; “yes? 

It didn’t need his words to tell me that our neighbor was 
anything but a British product. And now that he had 
resumed the perpendicular and no longer bli: 
with the effulgence of his bow, I began to not 
black with dye, his thick red lips, his passionat 
overbearing eyes. All these attested his foreign birth, and 
when I add that he wore a pinchbeck diamond on his fing 
and another in his soiled cravat perhaps you will get the 
same impression that I received—of being in the presence 





, effulgent and conceived 





t 





of a gypsy king on his holiday, dressed and adorned as he 
thought a gentleman should be. 
“This is Mr. Larkins, my husband,” began Josephine ir 
her usual straightforward manner. ‘‘I am Mrs 
Wi th } 


another grandiose bow he hand 
card, ignoring me as completely as though I were in some 











d Josephine a 


distant limbo near the moon. 

“‘Mr. Nikolai Napieff,” read Josephine. ‘‘We've been 
neighbors for quite a while, Mr. Napieff, and though 1 
often heard you playing and singing we’ve never happened 
to meet each other before.” 

“It is because of my hours,” he answered. “I am a 
chemist, madam, working on munitions every nighttime 
and sleeping when I can by the day.”” And giving me at 
last one of his bold smiles over Josephine’s shoulder he 
added: ‘‘When it came to powerful explosives, my friend, 


+ 


you found that some of us in Russia knew a trick or two 








worth le: 
It was then, without any surprise, that I noticed the 
earring holes ir 


“You : I asked. 





ee 





} 
ni 
the 


bo 























I t t ( pl 
rt g ir visitor looked round the 
“Oh de t *t here ghed J ‘ 
t ffende You've got » heip us 1 ( N 
‘ I'll te i the heme 
it didn’t take him long to catch the value of | 
1 when she had finished he chuckled thoug} 
iself and walked up and down the room a fe 
ng his beard and | nee eal 
s the center of th ell 
I will tell you, my fr ming i 
. a ou can gues ive at tl ming 
iging house because I am overburdened with we | 
not > Yes! Any more than yourselves! I live here 
1use | what y yu call it on the che ip ind me I 
il every penny I can get for my grand inver For 
st few weeks I have been handicap’ f{ e wa f 
ds; and now if you can show me how t ake me 
extra money 
disappeared, and returned almost at once w i 
nder his arm, and for the next three | he t 
1d in Duliding up a program tor what wa t 
gest male qu: et that ever ed ove the fo 
t Ye and what re, there wasn’t a1 ewhe 
wasn't equally occupied in taking the lead over me a 
ll 
I could fee in his tone his glances, the hrug of | 
yulders, and a certain devilish gift he had of rsing 
with his violir As Jonson wrote He w a hurr 
cano—a fever of aman!” And the more he plavye 
violin the more he seemed to intoxicate | elf t! 
own music, and the more he seemed to push me it 
» background I, Horace Larkir who had mui t 
ards—y¢ tep | tep!—with Mansfield, Tree ne 
mortal Irving himself 
Just before he left Napi ff broke into “\ me | 
nh pernay is Czern) the gyp ised t ‘ é 
*s daughter. In the middle of a1 to a 
it, Mr isked 
Josephine in her 
cheerful manner 
hat, lar 
he yrand i! 
vered, ‘1 he 
tory of 1 
1, curlous, r¢ I 
it ind rising nov 
ihe grand ter 
pestuou neg 
Next mont} next 
eel pe I 
all finish the pre 
ent I eT! ent 
ind ther : 
1 th k he caught 
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the Greatest Tragedy That Can Befall Mankind 
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Napieff, wearing a coquettishly tight skirt and man’s 
vas billed as the Bearded Lad 
! an Ounce of Muscle Bor 
SOl Suet i Fat 
I was Sober Su Fift 
l Make Him Smile—and God 
1 
t And J » was Balaam’s A Who Has Now Had Hi 
Voice Cultivated 
I irde 1 ho gs and dialogue—ever 
the cate! e of Joss es ditty “Who looked 
‘ igh the knot hole fathe wooden leg?’’—became 
e theca phrase of I n before the week was over, and 
heard 1 e often than any nobler question. Nor shall 
I te ou about the by-play: How the Bearded Lady fell 
} ew h the I Bo how he spurned her, how I set up 
1 mu tand for Jocko every time he sang, and with what 
he emphasis I answered the Bearded Lady when she 
a Why do you wear your trousers upside down, Simon?”’ 
é So I can kick 1 f,’’ I told her, “‘every time I step!” 
Ah yes, 1 friends, but life is the strangest thing. That 
e, be n banality and destitute of wit, drew more 
it LUSse y otner line wl I I have ever delivered - 
I » have trod the boards as Hamlet and Mark Antony; 
iy | who one dav dreamed of being the greatest tragedian that 
) he world had ever seen! Indeed | might have thought 


not been for the golden 


tmare had tt 
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sture such a8 5a ave mat 


He made a ge 


he saw the world at his feet, and so great was n feeling 
relief at his refusal that I shook him by the hand. 
‘What is this great invention of yours?” I asked } 


down. “Some so fama 


“No, no, 
‘Napieff’ 


batuchka. 




















all the same me as me 
once more, I shall my frie 
You wait and 

Te tt army 

* Dynamite i _batuchka! 
Heret ill explo t off by spark, o 
percussion, or fire, OF lar nature. But ir 
my great invention the powder 1 simply exploded by get 
ting it wet; that’s all!” 

He must have caught my puzzled 

“What?” he proudly cried. “‘ You do not grasp it yet? 
Listen! Over the enemy’s lines we send our aéro ane 
and soon the y are sifting down a fine ir e cloud of 1 
new explosive—a cloud that settles itself on the ea 
below like dust —and looks like dust—and feel edu 
and lies the re I nected! 

“In ¢ lerstand? e rail ids 
the point? ains! 

“Ah, batuchka! As soon as the first d oO} f me ‘ 
reach the eart! there one loud lingering roar ar d« I 
thing that my powder has t hed } lute lone for 
Trenches—forts oldier hit they are all what you 

eall « wiped 
complete off the 
earth!” 
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why? 
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Dar !—and of 
he goes! 
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‘ it.” h 

said; [ must find 

another glass.” 

















Whispered Napieff. “‘Without the Draft We Would be as Dead Men! A Few Short Whiffs of That sed gone ior e glass 
looked round me 
I \ vereigns that passed into my hands the following Satur- 'o say the least, it wasn’t a wholesome place—eithe 
ged my day alternoor and fron t hour on, Josephine equally its atmosphere or in its fitting ) ie I ( 
I fa f divided her week days between the theater, the mantua- room was a long table cove vith the ill-sme para 
it Jose ne 1 ers and the shops. As you have already guessed, we phernalia of a chemist, its beakers and apparatus dirty a 
ever so eft not g undone to conceal our real identities, and no in disarray. Dirty, too, was the couch in the cor: 
when I woke one dreamed that the comically mournful basso in the dirtier yet were the Continental prints that had bee 
eatl ‘ I r Balaams was Horace Vergil Larkins, one of the lead- pinned to the wall. Between tw , ticed 
» a little red dramat cholars of his time. At least, we thought _half-tone picture ess Cl ‘ 
on he e that no one dreamed it then. and most populz princess i 
row Meanwhile Josephine was busy with her plat just been annot the your t 
vw est “Those people will probably only be here for a day or by the side of this was a photograp! I st 
wi she said. “Just before they arrive we'll take an smiling as ever his full-lipped, bold-eyed smile 
i ent at the Ritz and entertain them there. Then as In the mere proximity of the t 
‘ ee ) nas thev’re back in St. Modwins we'll book up solidfor not have guessed how literally o ‘ 
igt mi as long as we can, and make hay while the sun shines.” when he described himself as am 
W B when I approached our neighbor upon this latter when I read the words he had written beneath the picture 
» be c ibject I found he had distinctly different plans of hisown. I had no further doubt about it. Underneath the p 
! For a leetle wl yes,” he said. ‘Bor a long run of the princess he had written “Charlotte, Queer 
! Any day now I may achieve grand inven- Russia’; underneath | v1 Nikolai, Kir f Russia 








Continued on Page Sé 
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X t D ea Vi i 1 
( o Riga, w t I e, € ! last i i ol ldiers stop i in f ! 
£ Ther nere | A i | ed a t pa ‘ | 
1 . as O08 There is No Authority Left in the Land Except we a clo e 
the Soldier With His Gun 
hat ‘ g 1 ta it Ru i to-da bigger, per- Above—A Bread Line in Astrakhan whit » . ‘ 
self, of whict e most All talk of a bloo evolut Russia was pret 
‘ ‘ arish is taking |} gun and | ) Ss e appealed to ture. The u ) npe { e entering 1 
g ‘ “By y leave ar him as if he w I tossed perio nar that | mak ! { ‘ 
N ef e ¢ ne ] er- at i sea e carrying off Fre Rey t ( | 
‘ bew ered and befuddled his fr mental r all, only an Continued on Page 74 
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Al NATION REBORN INDUSTRIALLY THROUGH WAR 
mirwnwimcarinvenicns BY Isaac Fe Marcosson iis isting tie toss of toot we th 




















and wa iy i bird of prey forerunners of the economic ties. 
To-day he arrive ‘ his hand and is hailed as a delivers A year ago— indeed, for a great many years America seemed to re 
From commercia eroist the evolution. Such i é gard France as the dumping ground of the incompetent and the 
tior ‘ } nt ne ld of swift j . unequipped. Instead of sending representatives and sales 
1 sudder Int t g contrast is epitomized Teds . - a men who knew the French language, and who were familiar 
1 trar ' eY nee to American | with French local needs, they sent, in the main, agents 
ne | to the ‘ ‘ into the who did not know a word of French, and who believed 
United ‘ f her export ws that the swift and compell se g a that 
! e the t et t of France, there} land business in the trade centers of the hustling 
lestr ng e rtu to | lupap Middle West, could get over in a strange country. 
manent | oversea | ‘ TI When this “Now, my friends, you have got to 
nee ! ! wipe take this stuff” talk rattle 1 like peas against the 
tin the flood of a tual ig toward ide of a dreadnought, the American always 
the Germat thought the Frenchman was to blame and did 
hough the ner meres not fine, scientific salesmanship 
her h ever } er he t ) eS hat dru mer eloque ce doe 
yreat repul mu ©. ¢ isly or ul yt get business in a land where social cultiva- 
‘ i ‘ f ndred rifies tion and temperamental understanding are 
fora mmon « " ere r the far the first outposts of the uccessful trade 
flung battle front « } ne offer ‘ 
t } e the rie ni nee 
Our Ler t tory of \ 
America ! ‘ ( ‘ fa le é 
Americar r. O ground Ww 
ed the t Ar ! tual combat 





er the é t I 1 t Then, too, there was always the crooked agent who g 
ifficie ‘ A é al ce ypme his commission from both end Hle would do up } 

nd mé i f 1 ‘ t find a ne emplo the one hand, and exact his pound of fles} 
market i me ol ‘ ‘ ed l ‘ from the ( the other. O lal ir method was to 





Kingdom before the In othe ras, Our pe ble | . get one price from the t ng ! ise in New York or 
{ ( 








Great Britain mu made up | esponding gal hicago, raise it ten per cent on the buyer, and pocket the 
Franee difference. 
. . Edouard Herriot, National Minister of Transportation " ‘ . 
rhere is a « , mn that France is bled white Even before we ent to war American business had 
and Food Supplies, Who is Regarded by Many as the 
1 wea it the ' | quite true For tha Seestan ddan of Beane begun to see the t in Franee , We are sending over 
itter all Fhurope 1 yearns forrest. But k better men. The trade interpreter l like the sight 
in be ae i t ectacle of France the ( table by-product of a long n the seeing guide who used to be a pest, 1 ‘ gt rob The 
hroe f her W the enen it e her ‘ 1 determinat to see th tru rd business scout ho go to France now either } w French 
i vith her ! ! igre nh her manh ! lt ot co or are studying Frenct It no unusual experience to 
depleted, and evel I ‘ mourning a lo ne lo a much greater degree than in er, hear an American bu ! nin France 
heroically face t re tructior ith the same you get the direct and physical evidence I “T can’t see you til te the morning. My 
fortitude wit! met th pear at her breast ticipation in the war. France to-day is am ca French te ier bet we e and te 
at every turn. From che moment you touch a seaport 


Trade With a Reborn France until you reach the zone of fighting, the Yankee khaki, Knowledge of the French People 
surmounted by the familiar peaked campaign hat, is 


iring for the new life everywhere. This fraternal invasion for ip ecomcegparaael (¥ COURSE the greatest obstacle to our long-standing 









restored trade, a ed finance, and a h be followed by the commercial invasion for peac ignorance of the French language is being overcome by 

of a rity as th t ! of the world re Realize this an dy 1 get the whole meaning of aii W the pre sence of our v in France Nomatter how soon the 

will be a resurrected and a r tructed France Franco-American relationship. The comradeship of the war ends or |} long it lasts, millions of young Americans 

What then is the ll have made 
economic situat 1e sort of 
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What has « | remain in France 
t learned | after the war is 
e past ye } over and take busi 
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ifter the w to buy French war 
France re ‘ bonds; and thus 
Nt | Bal: they will becon e 
preme spectack partners in the re- 
scrifice i te construction of 
The px e are the nation. Ow 
ei ble ) ership of bonds will 
be sure, ‘] v give them a defi 
" rica \ nite interest in the 
i, get tine country. 
nerves, more esp With knowledge 
lly when the de of French will come 
ler is pou ‘ a newer and more 
' ir front , intimate knowl- 
ind has his griy | edge of the French 
t of irmi people. Knowledge 
, ries. A | in peace is as im 
ngla | portant a factor as 
the - — eter cies —— — : intell nee in war 





rest that t he The War Will Not Onty Remake France, But it is Even Now Recreating French Business It will prevent the 
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A Frenchwoman's Main Job is to Exact the Greatest 
Amount of Labor Out of the Working Hour 


have operated against 
mes to my mind something 


rlas Haig said to me one day 
f the fire at | 

world, the 
war had done for the over-sea 


war and many 





cubs of empire who rallied to the 
hen she sent forth her challenge 





ted up with pride as 


maker ol men. 











the lve ws that he is as proud as he 
s und ned. Yet wa made him a trained and dis- 
ciplined soldie ! e than tl citizen. The 
samt true of e ¢ in, the ander and the 
South Af i go home better equipped and 
better « 


jiritual build 

















ar rade ] ne ne i 

ign land, and mors n I , he’will be equipped 
for the job. H eto be a trade provincial. 

One reason w! Ar in business man—aside from 
tne se t ( é our € into the war—is ad 
va France develops from a growing Gallic 
ippre t n of a By this I do not meat 
the galvar f that always runs afoul of the 
French t it I do mean our compact and 
efl ent iestior 

Ba ! he be stration. Whena Frenct 
mar ton in at a bank he begins to mal 
pre r 1 t ead It is e ente g into a 
momentous ex ( e matrin manner of 
pre if lige Y When the al itior 

re ‘ ns a ney from underling 
to chief, and fror to super nd finally gets up to 
a cou! re ect of grave deliberatior If 
the unfort = , 1s an option that must be met 
with the proceed | e loan he often required to get 
extensior Iter ext Sometimes his opportunit 
FO del I U C 1 the c n getting actior 








dthen he 


_. t I rer if I in goe s « al st tne = vift,decisive 
and energetic Yes or No of the American banker in 
Par x ré rye ’ } ra e, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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The r at eit Giiamnian 
. : P 
The same ¢ e that clog ink in France 
( ‘ The American who tries to 
have a tele house in Par proach 
the vent ‘ er and trer y First of a he 
must ik ’ e Mir of Posts and 
ele I t th pp m he is re- 
quire ¢ t etting forth the t that 
} t the telephone peing 
After gy ae ( nx is su riper o ur per- 
n n frorn the try to buy a telephone outfit. In 
France 1? : equipment. Then he is 
requested f » the telephone company for service. 
After the company has assured itself of the moral charac- 
ter 1 desira I int he pe rmitted to hire 
elec i t I ne ept el home. 
it tl r e ¢ his troubles. It merely marks 
beginning, because the French electrician, like the 
rican plumbe loes not regard time as the essence of 
ntracts. I know one American who spent exactly ten 








phone installed in his apartment. 
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When I left Paris at the end of the tenth week of his effor 
the wiring was in, but the telephone still stood on the f1 
The advent of American treops jolted the t hone 
nails from their lethargy. Sammee wanted telephone 
got them, as tl st« will sk 
gineers V camped son ere n the 
the civilian zone desired to « ) 
ection V the , about thirty mile 
ing the necessar application to the 
and Tel grap! , started to pu ! 
re 4 gendarme at once tried t« 
annot have a te e unti { oflicial 
ordered 
“But we've got to have ci telephone at once re 
plie 1 the officer in « rye 
While the gendarme ge ilated the work went « 
T he le epnone ter I WOrTKIT r orde rexa tl three 
weeks before the official sanction arrived rhis energe 
proceaure beg ! to open tne eye of the French t 
the fact that if the ire to hold their in the ft« 
the-war struggle they will have to reform their anciet 
methods of doing busine 
Do not get the idea that, because France feels gratef 
to us for our deeds of r d our entry into the r 
he will sit with hands folded at the advent of peace ar 
permit America to do all the business Germany lorme 








did there Far from it. 

he war will not or emake France but it is even now 
recreating French bu Out of the wrack and ang 
of the great cor et re ner g whole new line ol pro 
ductive ers; mer hooled the adversity of 
* develop resource, and fit to do Dusine battle or 
terms. They are the Industrial Captains of To-morro 
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The Frenchwoman Works at a Speed That No Man 
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for the inconsiderate artisans who had 
f his emergency, he made up hi d to 
mproved the machine to the point where 
by blind men. To-day, when you go t 
ee the operat that former yave m 
ible being accomplisned | vy 
t everal t ‘ greate than that 
! en of other da 
Succession of Wonder Tales 
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t expedite our output of a is.”” 
eplied the Frenchman | t 1 have 
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’"Tain’t always the case,” 
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Annals of the Amer- 





history, the said he dry ly. 


** Pervided. 





in Trotting Horse, cannot fail to have remarkeda ‘‘Pervided; yes, a big pervide. If you’re hintin’ at any- 
number of paragraphs beginning in such terms as: thing, this is my busy day. A man sets full still, ye know, 
18 Cla that’s got a rent in his breeches.” 
COLKITTO, ch. g. (Grele 111 It is not always the case. Tom Grele, when, speaking of 
CHERRY RIPE, b. r Nelsor 232 breeches, he employed an elegant metaphor coined by the 
RATTLER, | } MacDonald 323 Earl Douglas—of whom he never heard—was thi 





about his own past, and thinking humbly. 


Or ich a 
2.10 ua 


f 
LypDIA LANGUISH, br. f. (Grele a? T WAS Saxby Gale to whom his thoughts went back; 
p Ss } 

| 





























— N Boy, b. | MacDonald : 22 Saxby Gale, roan stallion, the first blooded horse that 
ANNAH K., g. 1 Le slit es Tom owned. He might never have owned such a creature 
Other parts of the chronicle need here had he not sat up all night, and many nights, nursing old 
ecause, so f t} t ther read Bales McCatherine through a last illness. A red-hot stove 
erv mut alike n mare, cl or bay and a stable lantern lighted, in part, the dusky harness 
tallior hi e's name fe pare! room where Bales, under horse blankets and a torn patch- 
the Grele i isu followed three times by the work quilt, lay wondering about this world and the next. 
gure on¢ Bitter January nights they were, and very long. 
Prob Com Grele |} never seen a record of this kind. Old Bales, who could not sleep, moved only his eyes, and 
He helped to make the History of Trotte therefore, was With a weary speculation seemed to count the tangles of 
» bu to read B general he fond of: not worn leather, hames and collars and headstalls and boots, 
books about his own proft n, horse-flesh, for of them he hung up on wooden pegs round the room; hung up, so far 
has a deep-rooted n, unless they are the best. Once a as he was concerned, forever. He looked as dark and worn 
rich friend lent hi ye gold-and-morocco volumeentitled as the leather—a long-beaked sort of Don Quixote, Indian 
[he Perfect Horse. Grele kept it a week, returned it tanned, with melancholy drooping white mustache, and the 
neatly wrapped and otle with polite thanks and no indelible mark of Horse printed on his sharp features. His 
critical comment. Mar eeks afterward the owner of that voice had failed to a whisper; but once, after midnight, he 
gorgeous book fou penciled on the flyleaf in Grele’s old roused under his patchwork and said clearly: 
fashioned hand lhe Perfict Horse; by a Perfict Ass.”’ “Tom, you a ‘ligious man?” 
The owns ime to Grele laughing and taxed him, to his “*T ain’t had so much as I'd ought to.” 
face, with being a Lor Du n his tle back field **Nor me,”’ sighed the stable keepe P. 
behind the barn « ‘ breaking to halter a colt of “If they’re right about it he began again, and 
Darius the Great Vas hort ipset again paused. “You and me stayed always good friend 
I meant to rub that out he « hauling the bay P’rhaps they'll count that in my favor. S’pose you was 
colt home to hin 1 ie r on the colt’s back Sure Peter, tendin’ the stile, would you pass my ticket?” 
ou don't ppose I'd go f your property. It come l'om knew this for a bad sign. 
to me like an idea, f h; a lown it went slap. I cer “If | kep’ the park,”’ he answered quietly and in a tone 
t ly meant to rub he it forgot the whole thing. of conviction, ‘“‘I’d never call her heaven without Bales 
Now r, you name your own price for the damage. I’m McCatherine inside the rail a-lookin’ on.” 
The old fellow closed hi eyes, 
ong nburnt mat th glittering gray eyes, “‘I put’n it down in writin’ somewheres. Want you to 
I {forana er, and while wa g examined the have that little Mambrino weanlin’. Don’t you fergit to 
one | e. Spring grass had begun turning take him home.” 
ee! he center of the back field; but banks of dirty, This was a worse sign than before, and Tom’s heart 
irse-grained sno gered under the hady corners of sank lower. 
e fence, and Tom was not going to let a good youngster **Don’'t talk so, Bales!”’ he scolded ‘Come time the 
have the scratch dandylions is up, you'll be out driving him yourself to the 
I'm dretful rry!”’ little breakin’ cart 1 builded ye. Hey? . . . Ye warm 
Never mind rid } visitor I was joking. What I enough?” The sick man laughed. 
ame to ask was, How do you always manage to win “Out, yis. But the’ hain’t no dandylions where I'm 
raight heats? Never | vy you to fail, Tom. Between a-goin’ out to, Tom Dandylions? No; ner snow, ner 
friend nor what 
your tri 
Grele looked under ” 7 , — ss — 
the fetlocl one b 
one again, and with 
his broad thumb 1 
craped off me 
finitesimal scale 
“They’'s no tric 
he replied, fror 
imong the lke gs { 
Darius the Great 
adescet int ty ‘ i 
rood enoug! to 
a good enough drive 
hurne right. shoe 
right i 
heels that ¢ mind 
ind round, and 
Crips { the 
ike one heat the i 
ight to take 1} 
om got 
head 
he visitora it 
iy colt waited a 
‘ 
l vided the 
\ gi ill straig) 
a juare t 
uN 
Grele brushed the 
ihe tal Snee 
eye wi nm he i 
ved ft rn 
ir i } i 
his friend. H 
ubt and 
irked in their gr . = 
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light. “Pretty Good-Looking Plug You Got There," Said a Man Who Came Strolling Over From the Crowd of Other Horses Near By 


February 9,/918 


By Henry Milner Rideout 


HARRY WicKe8trY 


glaze. Mebbe I’ve took my last hoss to be sharpened. . . . 
Mind ye, the colt’s Mambrino blood. They've laughed at 
me plenty fer sayin’ so, but he harks "way back to Mes- 
hund’ed-and-odd. In a clean trace. 

, by Lion Gale out o’ Mons Meg. 


+ 


mpest, 


seventeer 
Saxby Gale his nar 
Afore them come 
keep him good.” 
With that, Bales the sinner composed himself to a tran- 


senger, 





You 


by Eckanocks. . . . 


quil sleep. 
“T'll say you knowed everything I done, Tom, and yit 


you stayed friends right 





+ + 


» to the last. Cal’late 


much, or let me 


he ought 


climb the 


i I u 





t 
to pass me the gate fer that 
fence ee 

And so it happened, one windy winter morning, that Tom 
Grele a black-roan colt home, through drift- 
t shop in a little farmyard. By 

, 


went leading 
ing snow, to his whee 


} 








the foot of the cleated runway that climbed the shop wall, 
Saxby Gale tossed his delicate nose aloft and whinnied 
At the sound all Tom’s children—bareheaded, bare- 











handed and red-cheeked—came running and tumbling 
among the snowarut 
“Oh, dad! He’sa beauty! Where’d you get him? Lool 
at his head, will ye? Oh, dad!’ 
<now hosses,”’ th r proudly, and 
forget his grief int oung animal 
ry one another, nel , Zolng on gayly 
ind making warm friends in a white scene of 
desolation 
[The Mambrino weanling entered his stall with two 
riders on his back and four toddling grooms for company 
mr 
\ RS. TOM, the young and fresh-colored mother of the 
4 family, had a fund of quiet merriment hidden some 
where about her. A woman who throve on work and grew 
the handsomer for it, she reminded strangers of a d 
a brunette dove, until they met the look of her large | t 
eyes, and found a spirit dancing there, deep and change . 
sunlight at the bottom of a brown pool. t 
soul Tom placed her ever above horses: 
Ve w! nwa t pt her so young 
She regarded him as only another of her children, the great 
est boy among them all. 


““What long-legged pepper-and-salt cub have 











ind trapped r \ her greeting to him ar o Man 
brino’s scion. “ Looks like something the cat brought in.’ 
Tom grinned and hung } mittens above e kitchen 
to t 
‘Them long legs, mother,”’ he averred, t eed lt 
em. Speed, Old Girl! 
Mother went on making an le pie of winter Porters, 
and withheld he etor cally she knew nothing 
about horses, though 


horse they had 
owned or boarded for 
king would d 
the 


every 





her skirts about 


larm, follow her home 


to the door, paw at 
the threshold, and 
crane a sniffing nose 
into her kitchen, 


‘We’'llcome toand 


find ’em curled up 
alongside us in our 
beds one morning! 


was all she pe rmitted 


ther 





eu wo 

the roan 
‘ vrew o such a 
noble young stallion 


autumn eventing, 
Mr [om spoke out 


Speed? 


Yes,” 
¢ complained. 
‘Speed enough to 
whisk us all Over the 
Hills to Poor 
Farm. That animal's 
bedeviled you! I 
nt poor Bales 
had de- 
parted this life in his 
I t senses, for he 
never made anybody 
a present while his 


mind stayed sound; 


McCat hering 














then ‘ 
wright 
tne »d eve 
You're 

re i’ y 
. 





sang r 
! ever pre 
( t know ? 
to the f 

she gave ¢ 
trance ( | 
T e to be I 





M —_— 
} 
he th 
y 
} j e{ 
} he aroume 
t 








n 
. for 4 
: Lae 
4 
toa hie 
“4 ant 
is no 
S er. S 
him to git the 














. + +} fart unt 
eS i you tear 
Ka like couple 
imps Larrabee, th: 
the white l er harness nd t} 
ped | ir nd his Old Girl’ 
ng ve a bur o’ blue ribbor he 
} yr wy hair It the prettic t 
N never 1try t old, for you 
let Grele family men ge off } ipy 
tand « f Sweetheart 
aepat t wing when remon- 
1, “‘don’t you go mortgage the 
horsefles} I’ve seen so much harm 
! emeetir 
ey, mother,” he answered It air 
} r th olt car 
Tf o the world and win } 
! ¢ Everybody, poked 
té ‘ t t 
Ch, hf noor the f 
| afford these junketings and fair- 
l'om had better stay at home and 
it i wise woman whose childrer 
he ble ‘ ! held her peace and 
Tt ' 
} 
h } 


yunseled his father. ‘Don’t 


want 


he’s goin’ to race day 





Buildings and Crowd Drew Toward Him With a Speckied Blackness and a Roar; 


“Give it to’em, Dad!"* And the Half Mile Had Swept Behind 

















Sonny held the stallion in, ing 
wrists ached. He was a his 
mother but with his father’s 

“Yes, sir,”’ he cried; ‘‘and O% 
boy; w’oa!” 

Goldenrod and bluish asters bordered the roadside with 
patches of dusty rs and darker firs 
climbed the wl d in clear Indian 





down and many ghostly 


‘ filaments of cobweb. The Mam- 
brino’s roan haunches glistened in the w: i 


themselves into humps and hollows 







his shoes the stones flew and rang. 
met forgot to exchange “‘Good day! 
turning to look, with a smile. Per 
noble dra 
| with food bag, bucket, bl 
lashed under the axle, and two si 
Grele father and son. 

Tom also thought of this while they drove 


worldly creature 


suddenly a new idea came home, which 


brino colt shone too handsome, too well petted 


in comparison with his driver. He wore excellent harne 


Sonny wore an old striped seersucker blouse, the crown of a 
straw hat with no brim, and a pair of worn trousers | 
cast-off paternal things; and his little boots, propped ma) 

fully on the iron foot rest while he clung to |} reins, were 





ch the 


Mother, doing what she could, 
had blacked them with stove polish. 
‘Judah's Priest!”’ growled Tom in a burst of repentance. 
‘“‘What’s the matter? said Sonny. ‘Ain't doing 
right?” 


Tom growled a 


worse for wear. 





“‘Doin’ grand! answered. ‘‘Yes; you are doin’ a 
right. Better than your old man. Jest thought of somethir 





but 


never forgotte: 


I’d forgotten; 

Mother had 
spoken true. Why, she 
the boy’s hat-bowl, a piece 


and had 








he edge of 





qa, round 


of old braid and tried to make 





it smooth. Here went a horse like a rich man’s horse, and a 
boy like a poor man’s son. 

“That ain’t a good thing,” he reflected. 
away from home to see yourself proper ip 


hoss and neglectin’ your own flesh and blood air 


square, 
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What of Its Future?—By John D. Rockefeller Jr 





U r months had 
efore t ‘ is | ented to our 
} ‘ f | 
‘ t ” rue | ippeared 
( il that n 
} ‘ me incar te 
rr eg r about the 
! ting atrocities and acts of 
ef the face ! 
! é 1 on ever 
( } f i! 
‘ ‘ for one vear 
t ree i I { in 
‘ f : and ther 1 os 
of t 1 womer vho ‘ 
‘ ! I v the | live the 
t mn np! ‘ } n. cha er 
t i qu es that mmand tne ad 
I at I t | 
I t of ‘ i sp | 
act t nd unseé ne it 
he { battlefield behir 
nm the ( ( en district or among 
the sta! lager e thought is never 
f ‘ bu ‘ f the other man or 
ma We see charity exhibited, brotl 
erly love isl iS ne been manifested 
before W he ‘ ind wt ever human 
need appear e last crust is cheerfully shared, the last the guidance and the anchorage which they need and have 
yvarment is gladly given to a more needy one aright toexpect? Regretfully we answer: ‘‘ No.” For the 
And we see beautiful and countless examples of humility. church does not speak their language; it does not under- 
Who will forget the story of the titled Belgian women! stand their needs; it does not sympathize as it should 


charge of a food-distribution depot in a certain and must with their problems. 
f to 1 in the If this be true, 
First, 


one of three things is inevitable: 


d serving this unorganized spiritual force, which is silently 
































} j He « 1 find none to perf rm tt e menial dominating millions of lives, will not be conserved, but 
He was directed to the house of a noble Belgian will die Such a thing is unthinkable; it cannot be; it 
n but eemed usele to apply there. However, must not be. Forso mighty a force, born of bloodshed and 
he was told do so, and he entered he found gathered — suffering, if it can be preserved, if it can be nurtured, will 
ip of titled w en, working diligently, industriously m than repay the world in the days to come for the 
fi heir fellow countrymer He was asked to state his _ sacrifice and loss of these awful years. 
errand. And from that group there volunteered the nece Second, the Religion of the Inarticulate will develop its 
: , er of w » go to the food depot daily, scrub own church, w 1 will be the church of the future, finding 
f vash di ind do the other menial work required. its leaders among the laity; and if this happens, as is not 
I} ime qua is eX sited as we see the son of the impossible, it will be conclusive proof that the church of 
nobleman bivouacking with the son of the peasant, and each f 1 
finding that under the coat of the other beats an honest rch must have a new birth and be reor- 
ind} ly heart Che real gentleman or ger lewoman in thi marvelous opportunity ar d great 
reat host is he e who serves best and who serves human need his last alternative is the right, logical 
most And aga the characteristic of generosity is l and natural solution of the problem. It must be realized, 
fested toan is degree. Many people of means have ind the respo bility therefor re upon each member of 
ng since bee gy tl r entire income ind, In addition, the Christian Church, 
cutting deep into their pr pa Those having moderate Let us picture for a moment what this reborn church 
‘ ns are grea es to meet the demand would be. It would be called the Church of the Living 
made upon tl And the poor, always most generous, God. Its terms of admission would be love for God, as He 
" he is revealed in Christ and His living Spirit, and the vital 
translation of this love into a Christlike life. Its atmos- 
The Religion of the Inarticulate phere would be one of warmth, freedom and joy, so 
ympathe illy and distinctly manifest as to attract and 
YOLA ve } re, We i These peopl ‘ win to its fellow p the followers of the Religion of 
te eadit e Cl , Une ration come Irom the Inart liale It would pronounce ordinances, rit ial, 
God.” Y« ‘ ’ f lo not know i ( i, all nonessential for adr ion into the Kingdom of 
\\ 0 t rchare they?" Buttheverythought God or His Church. A life, not a creed, would be its test; 
‘ ‘ ira f nha he abode What a man doe not what he prole es; W t hel not 
ee Be " ‘ Ww en what he | Its object would be to promote applied 
| ‘ , I t t ! i 1 r il re i it > Wi lid Invé ive ts 
| I { it ‘ est in all the great problems of human 
t. a ! i nis ( mpatt V ! em | i il and mo problem those of industry and 
ince ‘ t © « ind educational problems; in all such 
1) iti i | ‘ ‘ « eit I \ T | the i « i of 1 ‘ 
in t te Lhe re ex ed \ ‘ t would encourage Christian living 
Witt enewed |! ve ni ‘ | 1 wee ity-two wee 1 the year, rather than 
| ea lence Ch tianity $ ibout the hereaft« It would be the church 
failed, but not Chr " of eople, of everyone who is fighting si: itr g 
f ne ‘ f the w i was Christianity ‘ 1 ghteou ss; thechurch of the mnch and the 
re vital f n life than it is to-da poor e wise and the ignorant, the high and the low 
‘ of the followers of the a e democras 
R l oadly king i I ; would be trained not only in the seminary, 
ect h, although directly « but quite as much in life, with the supreme emphasis on 
, le ntluenced by it, ma f fe. | it would be an important part of the preparation 
‘ ia lite tar worse 1 of ¢ hat he should spend months, years possibly, 
‘ \ t we ask: What of the future “ \ his hands he fields or the shop, doing 
the Chr Will these people, freed from the business in the store or the office, so that he might not have 
t I e,W h numbers ofthemhave merely a laboratory acquaintance with the pr s of 
been under | : released | 1 the high tens t humatr le, it the practical knowledge which comes 
ie, ina t 4 ex > ea ilone from actual experience and contact with them. Yes, 











vital touch with 
understand and sympat} 
difficulties, and would exert its influence 
as much in living as in preaching 

Would that I had the power to bring to 
your minds the vision as it unfolds before 


humanity it would 


with humar 








me! I see all denomi: empha 
set aside; I see coéper: mpet 
tion. In the large « gre re 





ligious centers, wise ly located, adequately 
equipped, strongly supported, and ir 
ing their members to participatior 
In smaller p 
instead of half a dozen dying church 


competing with each other, I see on 











two strong churches, uniting the Chr 
tian life of the town; great economy lr 


plant, in money, in service, in leadership; 





money enough saved in th 





port adequately home and foreign n 














sions. I see the ec h molding the 
thought of the world ver done 
befe leading in al veme 
as it should; I ss l erally establis} 
ing the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Shall this vision be realized? The fu 


ture of the Christ 
the answer Ch 
give to that question. 

We have the demand for a united 
Christian Church from the point of of the world’ 
need for Christian is another motive, 
not less compelling, urging the churches on 
end. In the Allies we may find an 
analogy that necessity clear. Whatever we 
may think of the motive that actuates Germany in t} 


great war, there is one fact in the German situation which 


1 Church depends on 








tian men and women 


been considering 
view 
leadership. There 
toward that 
Germans and the 


makes this 














commands our admiration—that i coéperatior 
in which the whole nation is wor individual 
interest and desire bei: g subordinated to the one great 
object for which the nati fighting 
The Solidarity of Evil Forces 
HE Allies, on the other hand, because of the unavoid 
able lack, at the outset, of close coéperat 1 and subor 





o the common interes 


dination of the inter 
of all, have in consequence sacrificed | indreds 
and billion 
have been saved. 

Do we not find a close parallel here to the eternal war- 
fare that is being waged between the forces of evil and the 


sands of live ; of dollars which otherwise might 


many branches of the Christian Church? The former, like 


the Germans, always stand in a soli 
ever ready for any onslaught; while the latter, like the 
Allies, though headed toward a common goal, 
so preoccupied with their individual interests and pett 











differences that their attack upon the common foe is not 
united, is less effective and more extravagant in its use of 
the sinews of war. 

The Allies are rapidly coming to realize that national 
interests n nated and 
every ounce ne ¢ n 
cause, if the \ men must 

a a i t? 
can the 
together 

on the comm ry 
this great wi 

When Chr the cl 
loaded down w ritual and formalisn Every minute 
detail of daily life was regulated | religious ena ¢ 

f the chur stuns . — t} 
meeK and lowly; Dut he w! pt most | t 
ously every jot and tittle of the law. pirit of w 
had been displaced by empty forn ablish sp tua 
righteousness in the world, to build up an internal rathe 
than an external religion, to emphasize the respor 
of the individual to his Maker—that was Christ’s missior 


on earth. 
Few and simple were the forms He set up or sanctione 





such as baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but they wer 
wonderfully beautiful and filled with sacred inspiratior 
Baptism, typifying the washing away of sin by the | 

tismal waters a a rebirth into newness of life in Christ 


Concluded on Page 37 
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THE FIREFLY OF FRANCE 


Motti 


» By Marion Polk Ange 





tis TLLUSTRATEDO 
























jake or by a flash of lightning from clear 
‘ Yet I neve hought of doubting them ( omatose as Thanks!” I retu ed, not complying "i you a ( i V 
I ite was, sl is my brain was working, I recognized mind I'd like fir to untie that woman. I confess to me those pa} 
y how iny features of the mystery, both ] and queer sort of prejudice against seeing women bound d 1 t I i 
present, the eX} j gagged; in fact, I feel so strongly on the subje tha la irga 
It was odd, never once had it occurred to me that might spoil our whole conference for me’’—and I took a I was sit 
Van Blarcom mij be a Ge al He himself, I began to step toward the shadowy figure of Marie-Jeanne. brushed me, and 
realize, had taken care oi tha With considerable acumen Von Blenheim did not move but his eyes seemed to my mr At \ 
he had filled eve one « r brief interviews with vig- row and darken. She was mea 
é s denuncia ebody else, dark hints as to in- “ Just leave her alone for the present. She is too fond of her eyes seemed 
trigues that su inded me and might enmesh me, and _ shrieking—might interrupt our argument,” he declared. Perhaps, M 
solemn warnings and prudent counsels which had brilliantly ‘And see here, Mr. Bayne,” he added, warned by r quite grasped 
ved turn. He had kept me so busy suspecting Miss manner, “I want to call your attention to the gentleman wanted to con 
Falconer—at the thou I could have beaten my head on the stairs—my friend Schwartzmann. He's a crack rather con lica 
t the wall en of my abject shame—that n shot—none better—and he has got you covered. Hadn't bea well-know! 
id never glanced in | lirection; a humiliating you better sit down and have a friendly chat?” the Ré Ltalia, 
( e I couldn't deny that « imstances had Though the stairs were dim I could see something glit- | elped elf 
a led me eve opportunity to guess the itt tering in the hand of the person mentioned, who was imper-_ ol sn iggling 
Phere » time vever, for dwelling on my defi- for the evening a dashing young captain of the He grinned a 


sonating 

















cl ‘ The next half hour would be an uncommonl General Staff. My fingers strayed toward my pocket and he owned wat < 
lively one, I felt quite sure I 
ght cal tne g bizarre, ; ; 
nite I might dub it an ex- ee Ra ec i 
ugar e fact rer ed 4 ctor”: ee pa 

that l ipint lonel ‘ E 
not re tirely able- 
bodice ) match wits 
with the ove me rtha 
must be nternational conse- 
quence f it had been a 
tuppenny business, Herr von 
Blenheim, the star ag nt of the 
K aise ld neve have 
t ig wort! pall s! 

With all 1 fighting spirit 

sing to meet the odd ainst 

is I ist a speculative eye Over 

he Teutons, who had now dis- 

ved eir group. Van Blar- 
com himself—Von Blenheim, 

é ae ended a leisurel} 

las! le one of his friend 

e! go f e, fixed 
me 1 le r ‘ ntent CSS 

1 mit! l i the othe 
tw placed themselves as if 
casually be fore the door. They 
were | i ell-set-up men, 
la r vieadged I surveyed 
ther Though not bad at what 
our French friends call la bore, 
I was itnul 1. It was ob- 

yusly a case trategy —but 
of what sort? 


A much-defaced table flanked 


W ale battered chairs stood 
ear me i t ipremonition 
that I should want two hands 
present] I set n candle there. 





tir forward and 


turned to the girl with outward 





sit down, Miss Fal- 
I wanted 














time 
She inclined her head and 
eyed me very quietl She 
as not alraia I saw it witha 
rusn of prde As she sat erect, 
he ( 1 Uw back, one 
gloved hand resting on the 
ible ewasay ire of spirit 
d steadiness and courage. If 
I had needed strength I should 
e found it in the fact that 
eyes—oddly darkened, as 
lw vner her errand was 
threatened—-did not rest on our 
captors but turned toward me! 
““We'll all sit down,” Franz 
Blenheim agreed most aml- 
abl It amused him evidently 
retain the late Mr. van Blar- 
com’s dialect and air. “‘We can 
fix this business up in no time, 
wi not be sociable?”” He 
trolled toacharrar d sank intoit — 


and motioned me todo thesame. Soon After Dawn Marie+Jeanne Found a Man Lying Outside the Gate and Babbling Detiriously 














Volve A fie l 
en ) ‘ 
T { ‘ t } a t ‘ é 
served | i] Ni M i 
1 you'll be as tree the a Ill t 
eve ot 1@ aga I i iha 
Wi i ‘ i 
t t * i t t | fu 
eit t lu ‘ of ©). vitta * 
prop nl glanced at he 
n adau The hel Ked rie 
i some message that I it ea 
alcone | interposed uu have r 
tuatior I was sparring for ne ‘ 
something to me, I wa ‘ I 
T rentleman ha irned out 
nt of the Kaiser. He was traveling 
gathe ona forged passport, and 
iv baggage as the most convenier 
pape to the other side 
ngi “You owe me one for that 
ot was my second trip on that line 
and | thought they might have 
me spotted; I had alot of thing 
to carry home--reports, inio 
mation, confidential letter 
and I concluded they would b« 
afer witha nice,innocent y¢ R 
mar like you! It didn’t wor 
as things went. It was ju 
hi too cleve But if 
it mixed yourself up \ 











oung lady and tosse apa 


overboard for her 


ages 
tne 
got yourself 


noses of the 





ISTE, 
suspet 





baggage searched, iN 
turned the trick!” 

His share in the tangled ep 
sode on board the steamer wa 


unfolding. I understood 1 
why he had sprung to my res 


in thesalon when I was accuse 











Naturally he had not want: 
my traps searched, conside 
t was in them! 
‘As you say, you were a litt 
too clever, I agreed. 
Hi eyes glinted vicious! 


“Well, it’s no use cry 
ae 


id besides, the papers 


countere 


11 
MILK, 





are going to hand me to-nig 
will even up the score! 


a piece of luck, my rum 
across Mis Falconer on t 
liner. Of course the minute 


heard her name I 


was crossing for. 


hedid! ‘“AllI had todo wa 


follow her 





and by the time 
Bleau | 
to come ahead of | 
But I'll admit, Mr. Bayne, 


it’s all over, it made me ner 


reached had guesst 


enough 


tohave you popping up at ev 
turn! I begantothink that) 
uspected me that you we 


If you hac 
know, I shouldn’t 
th. You e 

have said a word to the fir 
gendarme you met, : 
laid by the heels, and ended 


That was wi I kept war 


trailing me. 


chance on ear 





fully composed ind ¢ f 
ther t the fixed, te ed 
oi tnemotlor le M ( ‘ 
Witt i tle rud ¢ 
‘ ence Ir partt 
id nave ee edu 

“v4 la nowledge 

bitte | did 


unde! 


ing over 











i} pe i€ 
time ince 
Pa Pet 
} me ch t 


1 inte a 

é ene! 
their capit 
j t vere 
nat noe 
| z 
hered Y 


r ‘ ¢ 
’ er 
‘ () 
( ¢ I 
r ts | 
i ‘ r r 
, The 
| ‘ 
I 
ir 
] ‘ 
1¢ ‘ 
a> ‘ I 
‘ 
’ it ! 
‘ iM ‘ 
el ‘ of 


) ¢ ’ 
} ’ ? | 
5 ive to play de 
‘ the gr d, | f 
ind kee] ur eye ( | 
light uf No Mar l 
mur face | i t 
' if } ewe 
lt I'll bo 
I straight ( t 
I last pl e he i ed the 
Blarcom, and f ( 
emerged the Pr 
with a look of challenge ‘ 
mand. No ek ent 1 
er t I 
el as the e oF ed 
I I rie ed ance 


Von 







Ble 


Much B 


Seemed on the P« 


nheim, 


tte 




















*it went like clockwork 
the t} to give it 
il in Europe where 
ts—within twelve 
é t about u 
‘ ‘ e ocean four 
oe London, Rome, 
erywhere. I’m getting 
I’ve picked up— 
‘ t t ‘ ig! tort ‘ 
tre . Before 
No M Land and 
ri , t it 
ol t t VA t 
er? ) To de 
irne ( ] tnroug 
1 their agents of 
ido! He carried | 
f He had rage 
‘ Vi 
e-grained 
Phe ‘ it i I emel 
I had knelt that 
ue ed 
le had t erpreted 
i! i, Just a ye 
N Ma Land 
‘ t yu lie flat 
ial it a time, 
{ ne the 
! ind t Tt 
it. It’s not plea 
é ance And 
uu please.”’ 
g act Wi 
ng of Mr. John van 
i lal there 
overbearing, fixing us 
g us with crisp com 
it a figure of romance 
ruthle s, as 
where are those 
| ire you. If you 
ind l hauffeur! 
him for the plea 
he had ! hance, a 
But hen we went for 
nere in the garage, 
ind he seemed to thint 
! ind tried 
il xcuse for 
Ls ed You 
I t make excuse ° 
hard lar 
I 
Mr. 1 
la le wl 
e a woman gagged 
l ind distressed you. 
inless I have those 


ed 


at of 


as to Countenance, 


Springing 
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I Saw 


At 


something beating in my 


present wnat 
} 





“If you lay 
r,” I heard myself 
vear I'll mili you i T 


crimson mist that enveloped me I saw Vor 


Blenheim laugh. 


‘Come, Mr. Bayne,” 





emember our riend 
TI is your business, 
take it. What are you g 


The girl flung her head back and her eyes 


1 as she answered hir 


“You can torture me, 
¢ ‘“é 7" —< 
PULLS You can kill me, 
, ; 

a 


XXII 


I THOUGHT of a number of things in the 
‘ ng thirty seconds, but they all nar- 
rowed down swiftly to a mere thankfulness 
that I had been borr Suppose [hadn’t; or 
suppose I had not happened to stop at the 
St. Ives Hotel and sail on the Ré d'Italia; 


or that I had remained 
in Rome with Jack Her- 


tead ol hurrying 


on to Par or had let 
my quest of Ut! e girl end 


in the Rue St. Domi- 


nique tead of trailing 
her to Bleau! If oneof 
these link had been 
omitted the chain of cir 


would have 


and M 


Falconer would | 


cumstance 
been broken: 
ave sat 


confronting those 








four men— alone! 

It was extremely hard 
for me to believe that 
the scene was ge ‘ 
The da hall, the one 
waver g, flickering car 


dle lighting only the im- 


mediate area of our 


a fin 


Miss Fal 


the papers; you may be sure of 





was red. here 


throat, choking me; I 


Was 





neither myself nor the primitive impulses 


ger on Miss Fal- 
saying slowly, “‘I 
nen tt roug!r tne 


( 
L 





ving to do?” 


ry 


she said scorn- 


But I will never 





In His Right Hand There Glittered a Revolver Which 
Was Pointed Straight at My Heart! 


conference, the bound 

woman in the chair, the watchful attitude of our captors, 
Mr. Schwartzmann’s ready weapon—all were the sort of 
things that don’t happen to people in our prosaic day 
and age! It was like an old-time romantie drama; and 
I felt inadequate, cast for the hero. I might have been 
Ira ’ Villon, or ome ict othernlike incarnat ’ 
for all the civilized resources that I could summon. No 
bells here to be ru i« ervants;: no telephones to be 
utilized; no police stat yuund the corner from which to 


commandeer 


The most alarming fez 








+] 
is ger 


r, however, was 





was not so much 
At Miss I 


1 
» coolly. 








Then 
rs to his men. 
hese, "a want you to 


make some n 





watcn Ul lem: ove- 
ment presently; if he does you are to € ind not to miss. 
Ar | Ou, to the me I the a } le some wood in the 
cl ney place and light it There are some sticks over 
, ler—but if you don’t find enough bre chair. 
Then when you get a good blaze heat me he fire 

ons. Heat it red hot And be quick we are 

wasting time!” 


The 


il even 


color was leaving the 











for one 
f. I had 


One didn’t 


been 
talk ser 
King John,” I 
g! Don’t 


he won’t touch you. 
Chere are things that men don’t do.” 

He not in resent- 
ment remembered 
There them, in the 
t r l, the ravaged 

is rance, who had once felt 
he same assurance that certain things couldn’t 
e done—and had learned that they could. I 
ed at the men who were piling wood on 
, e hearth, at their sullen blue eyes, their air 
ither stupid arrogance. I had walked, it 
emed, into a nightmare—but, then, so had 

the world! 
I *t a tea party, Mr. Bayne,” said Franz 
Blenhe It is war. Those papers belong to 
my government—and they are going back. I shall 
p at nothing to get them, so if you have any in- 
fluence with this lady you had better use it now!” 
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The girl’s voice was 
unshaken, blessher! ‘‘I said you could kill 
and I meantit. But I shall not tell!’ 
**And I shall not kill you, Miss 
Falconer.’”’ The German’s tones were 
level, and his eyes, as they dwelt 
steadily on her, were as hard and 
steel. “I don’t want you 
tu living, with a 
; and you will use 
but you have no 
ion—how should you have? 
When that 
if ycu have 
not spoken I shall hold it to 


your 


“Tam not afraid.” 




















as 
dead; I 


want ye 








of physical pain. 


iron is red hot, 
arm, and press it 
“Damn you!” 
was wrenched out of 
Not while I am here!’ 


N 
here, 


me 


ou will be 


Mr 
yne, Just so iong as it suit 
.” A sort of cold fe 
was growing in Von 
heim’s tones. “‘ Ar d you he 


to thank for y 


oa position, let me remind you 








it 
il 


nse 


u 











doir 
i 10u mounte it in a 
leather cap and coat! It 





a ave 
meddling in things that don’t 
concern you. You seem t 
think that you have pe i 
right inder Pr lence 


t tyouowne : ve t 1 
verse, even to the high seas! Wel 
we'll settle wi i 


its notes and 


i its 
driveling talk about atrocities a 











little | , When we have finished 
a »the And I'll deal with you 
ne to t,if youd tolifta hand! 
a rhere seemed only one answe 
possible, and my muscles were stiff 
‘ r for it, when suddenly M 
I yner’s handke ef,amere Dp 
of linen which she had been clenching between her finge 
dropped to the floor. With a pure automatic movement 
I bent to recover it for her: he leaned down to rece é 
Her pale face ar d love lilated eyes were close to me for a 
fleeting second, and though her lips did not move I seemed 
to catch the merest breath, the faintest gossamer vy pe 
Which said: ‘*The st ! 
Von Blenhein gaze, full of suspicion, was upon us a 
we raightened, but he 
u! 4 I had barely he 


TI e st lirs! 


them wit}! 





revolve 
an i then sudd 

Throughout the entire 
her, I had noticed the st 


mine and then turned a 


meant 


ar 


signal or a message e Wi 
way had her eyes always 
I looked in that dire 


exultantly. Perl twenty feet fr 





just where the 


ips 





radius of the candlelight merged off into the darkness, I 
glimpsed what seemed the merest ghost of a circular stone 
staircase, carved and sculptured cunningly, like lacy foam 
Up into the dusk it we d, to the gallery, and to a door. 
Behold our objective! I wasted no precious time in pon- 
dering the whys and the wherefore iy rate once 
inside with the bolts shot we could count on a breathing 


space. 


I cast a final glance at Von Blenheim where he lolled 
across the table, and at the shadowy menacing figure of 
the armed sentinel on the stairs. The men at the hearth 
had piled their wood and were bending forward to 1 gi t it 


lou 
aioud, 


**Be ready, please!”’ I d to the girl 
As I spoke I bent forward, 
and raised it, 


and detestatior 





by its legs 


ie table 





da all the wre resentment 


and concentrate I 
1 in me for half 


the 


an hour into 








the force with w h I dashed it forward against Von 
Blenheim’s face. He grunted pr indly as it struck him 
r 





d upon the floor. 


promptly, and we were 


Toppling over with a crash he ri 
idle, falling, extingui 
left standing in ah 

Simultaneously wit! 
of flame from e, a sharp crack, and as 
I ducked hastily sang within three 


inches of my head. Miss Falconer was beside me. Together 


car hed itself 


is black aS INK. 
the blow I had 





struck there came a 


spit 





a bullet past me, 


we retreated, while a second shot—which this time went 
wide—struck the wall beyond us and proved that Schwartz- 





-anned 
appeda, 
} t er +} 

better than 


was not giving up the fight. 
I had dared to think 
and 


though handi 
So far things had 


No 


inn 


in, 
gone 


was possibl w, however, they took a sudden 











THE 


























to the balustrade. Whipping m re 


aimed deliberately and fired; whereu; 


ure of seeing Mr. Schwartzmann rock, 





regain his equilibrium, and then suddenl 
pitch headlong down the stairs. 


Von Blenheim and his frier 


themselves from that ble d table. I pa 


doorway and slammed the door 
We were safe for the present I could r 
coner, nor did she speak to me; it ne 

mv arm and rested there, and I covere« 


Then as we stood contentedly 





t } 
teps mounting the staircase. 5 
bliOW against the heavy oO 
hoarse and muffled, reache t} 
“Car 1 hear me ere? ed 
If tones « | ! 
] mmoned bre ( i 
ra 





say »” 

“Just this.” He was pantir € er 
fury, and there were slow, labored pa 
words I ll give you half an hou 


out—with the papers. After that we wi 
down. And then you can say your pray 
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sed l ‘ 

M4 

t ‘i I 
re ‘ 

t 

exnau y? ) 
( betwee! 

} 
xa to come 





§ pny sanctuary into which we had stumbled was as blac] 
as Erebus save for one dimly grayish patch, whicl 


meant a window, I surmised. When those heavy feet ha 


clumped down the staircase silence envel 


beatific silence. Instantly I banished 


Blarcom from my consciousness. With a 


between us, what importance had his threats? 


The truth was my 
and my spirits we 
there forever, triumphant in the dark, wi 


soft, warm fingers trembling a little, but ly 








e 


blood was singing thro 


aring would g 
Soaring. I W 11a gi 
t 





ng in contented, 


e Mr. van 


good stout door 









below! 
irmu! e to me throug 
\ B e! Y¥ vere yw ful! 
rf naw 4 Na whoa i 
I me for le 
I give ) rd, | ‘ 
! ( ea : is alla 
eit lasted! I wa 
































aT 
drew he tings 
W had I bee ( Wew 
Y Bo fos f hod 3 
wed ‘ le \ 
‘ ri ( ere t ‘ 
ndle inthe f I ttered lame 
eT I have another he answere 
e 
nt int 1rapld t 
"pet t ‘ ; " 
bare save f a fe 
tone benches built into alcove 
the wal he bareness of tl ne 
emphasized our lack of resource 
As a sole ray of hope I perceived 
le line of retreat if tl ing 
grow too warm for u 
facing the one by which we had 
come in. 

What with all the excitement I 
had forgotten Mr. Schwartzmann’ 
bullet; which had left me a gor 
spectacle, I have no doubt At ar 
rate I frightened Miss Falconer 
when the candlelight revealed me 
In an instant she was bending over 
me, forcing me gently down upon a 
particularly cold hard bench 

‘They shot you!” she was ex 
claiming. Her voice was low, but 
it held an astonishing protectiy 
ferceness, “ Chey the y dared to 
hurt you! Oh, } "t you te 
me? Is it very bad?” 

““No, no!’’ I protested, dabbing 
futilely at my forehead. “It isn’t 
of the least importance. I assure 
youitisonly ascratch! In fact,’ I 
groaned, ‘“‘nobody could hurt my 
head; it is too solid! It must be 
ivory! If I had had a vestige of 
intelligence, an iota of it, the palest 
glimmer, I should have known from 
the beginning exact who these 
fellows were!” 

She was sitting beside me now, 
bending forward, all consoling ea 
gerness. “‘ That is ridiculous!” 
declared. “Tow could you gue 4 

“Easily enough,” I mourned 
“T had all the clews at Gibraltar 
Why, ye sterday, on my way to 
your house in the Rue St. Domi 
nique, | went over the whole cas¢ 
in the taxi, and still I didn't see! | 
let the fellow confide in me on the 
ship, and Varn me on the train, and 
give me afi al solemn imatul 
at the inn last night, and come on 
here to frighten you and threaten 
you vhen Justa word to the police 
would have settled him forever. By 
George, I can’t believe it! I should 
take a prize at an idiot show!’ 

She laughed unsteadil) 
ee that,’’ she answered. 
hould you have susp. 
when even the authorities did: 
pue ) You re not a dete 

i e, generous gentleman, who trusted a 
ef e, and ed her, and prot ¢ 
life for hers! that enough? Ar 
ou were there!” 
na me loose across her fore 
1 1 gratelul, W niling 
} ! ( d never dre ed that 
gy. | I hands deep into my 
ne laitere 4 € 
I ed firn 
‘ whe ve } e se 
intime whatever 
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Issues Squarely Joined 


THE of 1862 it seemed that Lincoln’ 8 emancipa- 
shed nothing. McClellan 
had been beaten in the Peninsula; Pope had been over- 


whelmed at Bull Run; Lee had invaded Maryland and had 


tion proclamation had accom] 


been indecisively checked, with difficulty, at Antietam, In 
ich cireumstanes ting on a piece of paper that, after 


’ *“thence- 
forth and forever free”’ appeare d to <« hange nothing. 
Later on, it became clear that the proclamation had 
itel liberal opinion in Europe on the side of 
the North. “I clear that the current is now setting very 
rongly with us among the body of the people,’”” Adams 
wrote from Londo in January. 
secure European recognition of the 
Confede racy was blo 


1, 1863, all Southern slaves should be 


t} 
r 





oleon’s intrigue to 


ide pe nde nee of the 


d, because the proclamation had 
between slavery and freedom, 


and opinion in England would not tolerate alliance with 


definitely drawn the i 


lavery. The proclamation was a decisive moral defeat 
for the slave power. Loyal Northerners who hated slavery 
had been depressed by the ambiguous position in whi 
that question stood. After the proclamation their whole 
conscience went into the Union cause. 


The statements of war aims by President Wilson and 
Lloy reorge play the rdle in this war that the emancipa- 
tion proclamation played in the Civil War. 





The air is 





eared, The issues are squarely joined. After those state- 
ments no American whose heart is loyal to his country can 
have any misgiving about prosecuting the war to the end, 
however long that may take or whatever it may cost. 

The statement it the Teutons decisively and unavoid- 
ably ¢ the delet ( i . Nove il jugglery on the ir 


part can answer now. They are offered in ew al 
id 


terms a peace that leaves them free ndependent 
with an open field in which to win every peaceful ad 
tage of which their genius is capab] it requires nothing 
of them except ibm ym to the pul lic law which they 


ion of conquest. 
confusion these state- 
United States 


; 


» necessary. The stat 


which the 





rst importance, 


Not a Tea Party 


INGTON has t 


e air of a lawn féte. Of course ever) 


aken this business of war with too 





Z 
= 
y 
+ 
j 
" 





by lifti: 








nome There a that it ls necessary to keep the 
eartened by telling it only flattering or put 
e most flatt ng interpretation on us i1toward thing 
gh the public were a child or a fool who could not 
face facts! 

.) “ i nds up and says something 
out id i e Oo less apologetic manner 
The other day x e, a volunteer body of well 

and re ie rose and remarked that a 
vestigation of the situation led them to believe we should 
ut ) X mu tor ol upping L918, as the official 
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program suggested; but we migl t get, In new construction, 
yout a third of that 
That is a point of tremendous importance. Circum- 
stantially challer ging the official suggestion challer ging 


it at the top of one’s lungs or in the largest scare heads in 
the shop—is not encouraging the enemy or retarding the 


t least some facts to go on, the challenge is a 








useful prod. 

The tea-party attit nan 
ae Put the ts 
ihey are great iittie 





The Long, Steady Pull 


TMHE United States is not so far advanced in war work 








as everybody hoped it would be at this time. Much 
excelling any other nation in raw materials, 
manufacturing capacity and labor it seemed that 
by the end of 4 year we might begin to make our weight 
felt in more formidable fashion. But after ten months we 
‘ ver that shifting over from peace production to war 


production has been acc or ange d only in a gradual w 
ly needed ships . Every thing else hin ge d on 
Ss we could expect to give most effectual 


1 in the air. We had the steel for ship plates, but it was 





ecessary to buy sites for shipyards, « =d the ground, erect 
lay the ways on which ships are built. That has 


t , - 
. We now find that dwellin gs must be p rovided 
for the workmen who are to do the sl \ipbuild ing. Sites 





must be bought; houses built 

An airplane is mostly engine. We made three or four 
imes as many gasoline engines as all the rest of the world. 
\ hundred thousand airplanes in a year sounded feasible. 
But France and England have discovered that every air- 
plane in service requires from forty to fifty men—not only 
everal aviators but mechanics in the repair shops, and so 
on. On that basis a hundred thousand American airplanes 

European service would mean four or five million flyers 
A standardized motor may reduce that 
requirement by a third, or even a half. Evenso, a hundred 
thousand airplanes in service must be a good way off. 

Even if we get the best men on the job and with every- 
body, from top to bottom, doing his best, it still takes 
time; patience; the long, steady a Impatience must 
keep that in mind. Flash-in-the pan energy, explosions 
of enthusiasm, dust storms of wrath, will not answer. It 
must be the long, strong, unflagging pull that looks to no 
end save an acceptable peace, whenever that may come. 
Slapdash disorganizing at home and making the adjust- 
ments to war with an ax are not serviceable, either. But 
no considerations of party, politics or prejudice must be 
allowed to interfere with our getting the best men on the 
job and giving them a free hand. 


and mechanics. 


Political Bait 


O': COURSE you have forgotten it; but the Democratic 
Platform adopted in 1916 contained this pledge: 


We demand careful economy in all expenditures for 
the support of the Government, and to that end favor a 
return by the House of Representatives to its former prac- 
tice of initiating and preparing all appropriation bills 
through a single committee chosen from its membership, in 
order that responsibility may be centered, expenditure 
standardized and made uniform, and waste and dupli- 

‘ation in the public service as much as possible avoided. 
We favor this as a practicable first step toward a budget 

stem. 


That was formally adopted over a year and a half ago. 
Not the least attempt has been made to carry it into effect. 





The men who made the pledge had no intention of trying 
to redeem it. They put it out callously as bait to catch 
votes. In his message of last December President Wilson 
reminded Congress that “‘it will be impossible to deal in 
any but a very wasteful and extravagant fashion with the 
enormous appropriations of public money’’—unless this 
pledge of handling all appropriation bills through a single 
committee was fulfilled. 

Of course Congress knows that is true. It knows the 
pre sent completely decentralized system is inevitably wast- 
iillions. But it has never shown the slightest inclina- 





tion to take any real steps toward the budget system, for 
which both parties have spoken when they wanted votes. 


rhat is a scandalous fact wae J you consider what de- 
ig this war and what sacrifices the 1 
gtowin. But it is a fact. 


We Need a War Board! 


v AKE up a newspaper file and look over 
patches from Washington. You get an impression of a 
1umber of important bodies, all revolving rapidly 


nt orbits and in various directions. Try to visuali 


pends upon winn 





outside of Congress is maki 


one week 8 dIs- 





y sensation, as when you watch 





igetasl tee te ‘ 
a set of dinner dishes, with their 
s, in the air. 


an expert juggler keepin 
pr t 
Every now and then you read that some important 


abie instrument 


point which one of these many bodies has been considering 
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will be referred to the President, or has just been decided 
by the President. Now and then you read that some 
additional body has been added to the aggr 
in its orbit. Now and then you read that two 


vodies have collided. 


ation and is 





he country needs is a presi lent and board 
compose .4 of not more than four or five men 


to run the war. it seems, from all accounts, that two per 





ons, named Lude ore and - ndenburg, are running the 
war in Germany, ie i-Hu , Bulgaria and Turkey 

and finding de to run polit more or less too. It 
England it about settled down to a small war board 
Even more vortant than the size of the board is the 





1 
men who compose it. The members must 


There are 
























too many amateur messiahs on the Job 
No doul e bodies at Washington are u e 
must be fifteen or twenty of them, first and la i 
outlines of a systematized executive scheme do not appear; 
and the closer you get to it, the less central tion ol 
authority you find. The President, of course, is the sun 
round which this firmament revolves; but the planetary 
system is not a good model to follow in the case of a countr 
y war-making is a business Job; and 
compact, de te, everfl ng fou , 
a president and boar ol « ectors OF 

ee 





You cannot find anything in Washington that reall; 





corresponds with that. eore a there the cabine 
but a very little investigation will show that the theoret 
rese mblanee is not founded on fact. There are some vé 
good cooks and ome very poor ones; Dut there 1 no 
small, supreme committee to say definitely Just what t! 
menu shall be a week ahead. We need men who ar 
accustomed to de ng wit conditions, not ” 


The Stay-at-Homes’ Duty 


NGLAND and France have put more than twelve per 


4 cent of their total population under arms—a fea 





as ; ‘ . > 
which, considering their industrial necessities, would have 





been considered iz possible betore Rather less 
than or per cent of our n is with the 
colors. our Allies will be sending more than 
ten men to our one relatively to p | liation against the 


Kaiser. 
We cannot help that; but there are things we can do. 
The first of these things, for eve ry mar is to pay the war 


taxes for which he is liable. 


ien m ym sul ribers contributed to the Liber 
Loans—an impre ve demonstration that the people are 


this world fight for liberty 


backing their Governmer 


and lasting peace. But lending the Government money a 


four per cent on the best security in the world is a less con- 
clusive test than paying what you owe it in taxes. 


Every married man with an income of two thousand a 


ear, and every single man with an income of one thousand, 
is required to make a report. This year that means a 
million farmers, hundreds of thousands of skilled workmen, 
a great proportion of retail merchants, the rank and file of 


] 


professional men. Do not wait for an agent of the Govern- 


ment to look you up. Go immediately or drop a post card 
to the office of tl 
district, or find 
your town. Make your report. 
From a house next door t 
house, a boy is goi 





1] " ] - , - 
collector of internal revenue for your 


when an agent from his office will be in 


ul 


8) 
u 


Do it cheerfully, gladly. 


you, if not from your own 
1e Western Front. He is 
going to offer his life » security of your ho 
Maybe he is going 
predatory 

you can do to de 


is to pay the income tax for which you are liable If y 





this German curse of 


r children. The first thi 





t you're worth fighting 





dodge it you are letting that boy go to fight for a cowar 


Pay it gladly. ~* 


Be a Stamp Collector 


Dp? NOT let peace talk for a moment divert your atten- 
tion from the war-savings certificates. Eve rybody 


igs l 

hopes for oo ‘e. Everybody capable of looking facts in 
the face knows that, as yet, no definite sign of peace is in 
sight. One thing is certain: The least slackening of Amer- 


nal victory in 


ica’s war preparations would be wo 
; nag a 


lat home 





as hardly anything else could at thi It is certain, 
too, that the more strenuously America prepares and 
fights, the sooner peace will come. Every American should 


, 
, 
8 program decidedly higher than his 1917 


The war-savings stamps and certificates should be going 





They cons » the best scheme of 





nt Saving ar d no bor- 





on is day-to-day saving. They 
hat saving in small — which forms a good habit. 
ned erica i 





-\" 
2 sooner peace Wil 






com Start your collection “of war nps now. Make 
your income-tax return. Every individual motion in that 


direction counts, 
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come back to New York after an 
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in the world before. To-day skilled labor is st eltering 
in it. A couple of weeks ago in Miami, Arizona, inted 
forty-three automobiles standing in { 
workmen, outside the crusher of a mine. 

Girls who could not buy jewelry and take tri; 
York out of their own savings often did 30 Out of the eart 


rs of men. Their ambition was to become movie actre 








fabulous salaries. The Vamp was their ideal. Debau 


ery, eugenics and degeneracy became commor ibiects f 





the screen 





d pe riodica 


the stage 





a flood of frankly erotic magazines, most of the readers of 


which were young girls. I saw it myself in my busine 
trips and heard about it from my corresponden 
employees. This was the reaction of the laboring cla oO 
the same conditions that plunged the rich into a riot of 
extravagance and dissipation. 

Wealth had had the same effect up 
As William Winwood Reade says, r 
cline of Egypt, in The Martyrdom o ; 
wealth and soft luxury of the new empire undermin 














strength. . . To the same cause may be traced 
and the fall, not only of Egy pt, but of all the Powers of the 
ancient world—-of Nineveh and Babylon and Persia; 
Macedonian Kingdom and the Western Empire. As soon 


ot the 


yse nations became rich they began to decay. 
I believe that material prosperity, 

and America before the war, tends to render na 

vated and corrupt, depriving them of energy and vy 

and making them susceptible to anarchy or other forms 


of sor ial disease. Indeed, it seems to me na when the 


as 





like that of England 
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the ' ( f 1 economic paradoxes that, until the nothing to offer tl 
the people who had no need or desir ; there’s absolutely nothing left!” 
i g ied uj e Christmas geese their own homes the rst and most obvious reform the war |} 
ee eS € a vere the very one who, when they occasioned—and it was to be expecte that where the ! 
t linne were expected to gorge themselves ditions were the worst there the cure w ld be most 1 
‘ ( i ind to them Ww $s given! nounced is the annil ator of cl s distinction and ol 
UV) e pitter iron of dinner giving Was th reverence I wealth. It 1 come so s it 1 SO ¢ 
‘ ne I il { nvent n Still 4\dilt 1 the } st tne trar t I S SO CUI ete a i ¢ t t Set 
‘ e with food, fashion, upon the othe as the snobbery that went before mu ave been a 
! ( ‘ ( ‘ ne r hould eat little or nothing. The . ime wi eT ed tor the isement ol a 
‘ { f LO! i ime upon tl t of the host toyed th a singk old ladle with ¢ ngues in our che 3. Wealth } i 
‘ e tells é . i buta onful of soup, passed the fis! ceased—except when engaging se sat alter-theat« a 
t i e entrée, and made her dinner off the arets to Nave ar social sigr cance Ina rd, the great 
. } é I é 1—eve igh she enjoyed robust health and an god Mammon has fallen flat, face downward, the dead 
‘ ‘ é ‘ 1 f t etite. Mayhap she ate heavily in secret ashes of his own altar 
! er retu me; but in public—never! The old-fashioned fiction of a select circle— Society wit] 
! esp é I'he t was that only half of those expensive dinners acapital S, the old Four Hundred—alread attered before 
t f ime ihe men cont ied to drink co the war began, has now beer blown to ator t tl 1 
é ‘ I luct é eat he . But course after course was refused versal satisfa n. Lhe conve! i nner, with its ove 
( i ! Lt eve! woman at the table. In e serving vaded table and mar guest is no longer or eve 
‘ f lf fe ( and } g four or five of them left correct. Heretofore a few bedizened vaye ive beer 
‘ ( f I en-! de ir the next day! And struggling her nst the sing tide mmotr 
e | te « ithouse fruit and candy involved in sense to keep aloft the standard ex é Reé 
At the the evi et! No doubt ebody até it was left; forced by the n effect of a few scatt t 
i ‘ ‘ gg ness of the In’t have been bought. There was a good de the genuine Eu ! ty, they have i past beer 
e dance Ace t esa favor of the b of stone fruit tl edto able to maintain a fictitious social hierar ere was 
t k ! t t g Ol ¢ I part ot the e ae rat nin mar Ist is. time when some pe e felt aggrieved ‘ ere ! 
ted atca \ ru e hu eds of hostess« n New Yo City invited to Mrs. A annual | lo 
I ! rhe \ ( , « Li , I . ne I i I A IM t t rt ilrime ‘ ed to be ayyrie ed at not I le i to it } t to 
‘ ‘ f ‘ ( is { t r lavishne | linner rvice was of ire, because the | there isn’t anything 
\ t le ‘ ‘ ed ¢ i's e gla of r crystal, her tal to be invited. 
he ¢ { lhe f ‘ ( ! ( rt intermingled with rose tree They have also sudds re ‘ hat there rea 
( $ i the ¢ r ed a t ‘ ! ret In Tu pioom. SNe a mpile-minded, anypoay Il Ne Y < else ere ) el! ¢ 
f yre¢ the f et » ope f d old lady, with a kindly, hospitable nature, qualified to pass on the il stat ol a else ll 
ale e, t f raised to her re ilways devoted herself and herfortune to deeds of America, where, of places in the world, ¢ vhat ar 
An exag e! ( P ! e! ind t videst nari She ate off g | te ] not nat ne! lid ¢ but ( ey ( 
Of irse | ! iH is, New Jerse ! e supposed that w it people who ia died hard. A si half dozen bearded fe ‘ 
tul I is | I the a ! e « ht to do der, eve to ‘ 
ere Né Y cle te ea } e breat} ‘ have 1 ! mes like he ire ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ we nd \ not sur é ( Af 
‘ { een f ( ' e offered her guest ft he s Society of that f 
M t A i nta ! t ed si because ne debut e ol 1YIS g ni 
i t ‘ ( ( e or ¢ ‘ et ‘ Tor the ame re vice. Thed ng n 
‘ ‘ enterta ‘ f ‘ ait e. She supposed that to ght. Th " { 
l ‘ ‘ i ( ! { I } i na ¢ Is ¢ i tse = u ave < t 
t ( ! athe nave n ! i i the po \ w hose t I ( | 
( part 7 g pe le there f | | ‘ ’ 
I « . mea sr gre that e } on ral y I everyone ho } la chance ihere will be a new orde ol r ; 
t ( ‘ en | g uppe Fifth em; i ‘ f elve courses and their attendant i ead of becoming coal } n 
Avenue, It ha I e most ey are ha wes were g served |} par went very we industry, wv be knighted ur é 
l—nott But the license of B er one—a Thanksgiving dinner e gave at a ilor and self-sa e. 
‘ . I" ‘ ee! le ed in the ent ! | $ ind about three ears ago, Ihe the ¢ I te ( ] | 
‘ ! f é ‘ e extra ‘ 1 f } t g to do in part r e they chan ‘ overt ‘ f We 
‘ ‘ Wi ive 5 ue t A ixul I ! Ne I and he cut himself loose é ering uj} i era I ( 
© nave il } ator t ere a t a ceuvre an imitat n carp, € ivagance W t t ( nn « 
( t t t materia I } ( ia 1 i ” I 1d1ng } iw? , shrir ps and he thoug! I the la nn ol « ir ¢ J 
‘ ! l } lest the sturdle ( ew i turkey, containing its stomach a now I one aisgust; eve Lo t 
t ‘ I Otte the 1 au n, conceaied a qua roasted whole all and champagne the « | 11s « ‘ re rf 
esp w pe { self-indulgent, toge to make a long dinner short, a final trop} are rotting the id in front of Ge é 
I { t { f : ipon Ww hto ol i ( ting of a little pig, roasted and served Flanders seems al and heartl But en t 
‘ ( el beautiful transparent brown s and holdi g horror of t ITlg ( ipe f yt 
' ‘ ‘ ( e smoking t ‘ dainty ivory tusks a tiny crab apple. senses. Perhaps nothing ] ed t 
‘ ! e the chief Wi i din attended the gastronomic demise of that pig, complacent and miort «t é 
ol « t f nu Lo e ¢ | e Lurke the duck and the quail! What ancient jokes true light. If nas done ne h f 
M t 1 and womer e bandied about with the almost as ancient wines! a world-wide readjustme valu 
| ‘ I « { ‘ ne} toa W it t t tic r ipt ib as ©Ca } , | rse was D rr in to be pocia is!It TY i ca ‘ at t t ime 
wlon « f ere the at, ate | ed before the appreciative guests! result; but it i have F ‘ era 
( i t Y ir eignt Wi en the war came this good lady, who struggle between classes. We gnt ! é 
til ele é because she thought she ought to French Revolution. Now people 
LO pre ‘ t es | ( \ iin ol est t i of having twelve course er dinners, she what only the equivalent of the 
b ‘ i f i n be e only three. But her hospi le nature would the mob might have for 1 ‘ St 
eleve 1 her to re n fron g everybody she knew the red-foamed mares of 
‘ erature ring ea board, as u she went on g gher death could luce pe ‘ eir 
i Ha ‘ yrest f ‘ ist the s e. She st had the gold plate pl sical v being require they ould | } 
‘ ere ‘ ‘ tol rism, th ‘ crystal and the objets d’ar only the rose not been cor n sense or econon is led pr 
ind peach trees and nine of the twelve course were t shorten the dinne t is bes the t 
. ‘ ‘ est hes I i went » one the other day, along witl twenty-two the cries of the far re en ¢ elgiul 
l J ‘ ‘ ud ( V old friends. We marched in to dinner at Whatever the rea ] pe after the war the 4 
‘ id no other ftes ere served with soup, lamb, salad—salad is shall be, simp r their « ikes, no reve mn on t 
I eal ted i Lo « I ind ice cream, and rose from the part of the we: t | L vastelulne Let 
eu ‘ ! KS the te I ve. We were all just as glad to be hope that what the |} of the « lict | ed ‘ 
‘ f the dinner-s g instinct e and just as fond of our hostess as ever; but some to abandon they may d i per? ently because of the 
: ‘ ‘ rded history we \ icking. She felt it herself—poor dear! A blight realization that it is a better w to live, 
‘ ‘ fori f ent ‘ ed to have n upor e conversatior d, wort A striking change has t n place the entire out 
. A ecent pe ec the evening was a failure asa social of those who have been heretofore referred to as s 4 
‘ . » iM A t 7 women, Hundreds of those ip to our entr ! the 
1 met! f ng a ed after the other rests had gone and was’ war, played bridge morning, afternoon and night, seer 
’ t ht! r led a er unsuspec perspicacity Lookir ngly with an utter disregard for the respor the if 
t I i, M Hig \ me e said or spent their time in lu ry g to the theater ar 
‘ t y herself to g it to dinner aga I I lidn’t have a good time, John. Don’t tell me opera, or at the n ners’ and jewelers’, have stopped 
( t e was Invited was De Ist lid! I know better! But they always enjoyed them short in their mad race r gayety and excitement, and 
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Truly Inviting! 

Creamy, fragrant, extremely palat- 
able—this delicate Campbell “kind” is 
as satisfying as it is inviting. 









It is just the added touch of pleasure and dis- 
tinction you want for that cozy little dinner or 







that dainty luncheon you are planning. Just the 


thing for meatless days and quiet Lenten occa. 






sions. And it makes a pleasant change for th 






children’s evening meal. 







Any time, in fact, when you 
aim for a tempting and un- 
usual variation from the regu- 






lar menu you will find exactly 






what you want in 
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Campbell's 
Celery Soup 


It has all the excellent qualities—due to choice materials and extreme care 
in preparation—which you have learned to expect in every Campbell Soup. 


We put 1t up In the season when celery is at its best. We use only crisp, 
tender stalks in fresh and perfect condition. And by means of the Campbell 
method we retain completely their sweet natural flavor and enticing fragrance. 


We blend the soup with fresh milk and creamery butter, a suggestion of delli- 
cate herbs and sufficient seasoning to give it “character. 


Served as a cream of celery simply by adding milk or cream instead of water, 
according to the richness desired, it is particularly delicious. 


You could hardly imagine a soup more attractive and delightful. 


Order these wholesome Campbell's Soups by the dozen or the case. And with 
your next order be sure to include this delicious Celery Soup. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


LOOK FOR TrlE REO-AND-WrlTe LASSE 
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it was equally true of most ol our large cities vith the 


ible exceptions of Boston and Baltimore. 


Chis was the situation that confronted President Wilson. 


But now apathy has given place to patriotism; the West 
and the East are genuinely one. The son of the New York 





ker is bunking with the apple-grower’s boy from Ore- 











gor You do not hear people talking about the West and 
the East any longer; it is all ‘“‘we’’ and “‘us.””’ We havea 
national consciousness if not a national conscience 
That is looking at it from the longitudinal point of view; 
but there is another that is really more interesting—the 
vt t t pt Imag € tne I , ©. st s confusic alter 
Lhe ir en he tries to write I sO iological romar e! 
(he aristocracy ol wealth and positi has been utterly 
> ept ay | | ‘ i alr to I { al I a ul eT t 
tuted 
For istration, a ing man of good parts entered a 
certain Eastern university, and, though he was an excel- 
le I w, a certain gr ip ol i clas nates took ox ision 
to make him fee nat lt lal Qualifications were not such 
" warrant his ision in their charmed circle. The 
var broke out and all enlisted in the same service. In the 
training car these men st pursued tI r wretched policy 
of ex l eness 
At the end of a month the )) heir contempt had 
! ich conspicuous qua r leadership that 





he had been put in command of the section to which they 


vere assigned and Was giving them orders. Two weeks later 


















































1 iwa £ 
ne is given a commission as a captain and sent to France. 
Another month and he had been cited in the order of the 
‘ for d ruished bravery and co ] he 
»>hud thougnt themselves too g re 
ma ng in columns of fou I} it 
f 
Ulu { ‘ n LOT Lire VnO Is! t 1 g | IT si I ind it 
least irt or! wea o the service of the natior t 
cordia received. He can no longer buy immunity and 
retain his position in the community. His millions do not 
count in the scales of sacrifice against the life of the negro 
bell hop from the Planters’ Hote In the final test it ma 
be that no one of us in Keep bo fe his sell 
respect If tne ipreme est | being a gentiemar his 
willingness down ! fe for a cause, hereaiter, what 
ever torn i I { ‘ tnere s ilways be it 
least an yn gentieme n the United States 

The n or es seizing the opportunity to try to 
justify their existence in tl var. Most of then ive 
made good. They read, also, the signs of the times. Many 
are becoming [rankly s0« tic, loud subseribers to the 
doctrine that hnould get more than a reasonable 
profit out of a prise he day of the multimillior 
fortune about over ['o-day its possessor is bu 
t apt «i mia 4 ex im i rr : v t In rn il ) ase’s 
if he is too i to volunteer, he has gone into the govern- 
re { er t 

It is a somewhat quaint experience to sit in a club win- 
dow th a plutocrat who has spent most of his life in 
cur g the Governmer and ” laining of congressional 
interference with | business affairs, and to hear him talk 
i it what we that 1 the ¢ ver! ent, of which he now 
forms a part—are going to do. It was equally refreshing 
t hear a railroad president bewailing the hesitation of the 
Government in t g over rol of the railroads. We 

have no more huge fortune no more moneyed aris- 
tocrats msing out of the ar a of special ege. 
llereafter ere W be ar ipper Cla com pe x 1 

‘ of those who have earned the right to be 

ine war Nas ¢ ed a variety of things t ir attentior 
I taught us the relative value-in-use of the rent 
prok " Lt iwbones has acquired a new dignit 
We perceive tl he lawyer and the politician, like the 

er, are ofter irasites. We begin to » the impor 

i ‘ 1 the actu producer, the tell breeds the 
di the copper and n out of the eart! The laborer 

ge on the I I We wonder at the reason for 
sucn a id ol al hopkeepers 

We bserve with satisfaction that our ol govern- 
rm 3 cent elastic to enable us 1 y to carry 
‘ i great war without bre dow? sharps and 
I al cr ers to the contrary notwithstanding— but to 

ike the world safe for democracy by an exhibition of 
autocracy that might well have astonished Thomas Jef 
I ‘ repul ins, liberals, conservatives, 
] llists and reactionarte ire fied equally. 

We have « covered that in some of our legi lation we 
have bee trving to bite off the national nose in order to 
please the political face We have come to regard as easily 
mutabie i tutions that two years ago seemed as firm as 
the pyramids. Not only do we not rebel at revolut 





ne taxes, but we seem to be glad of the chance to pay 
r the probability of a change in their 


ihe wealthy lace 


“age 
condition with a good deal of equanimity. It is almost as if 





they feel that they have had more than enough; and, so 
g as everybody is treated alike, they won’t mind having 


+ 


Sut, of course, the chief effect of the war has been its 


moral stimulant. It has keyed us up to a new interest in 
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everything, from lile to death 


and dying. We had all acce pted the comfort 


esis that our old world had at last settled down pretty 





definitely into shape. We believed that international and 


commercial relationships had become so complex that war 





a great illusion, indeed! We had 


Was an iImpossl1Dlil 





worked down deeper and deeper into our social and s 


comfortable and beco 


ual ruts. We were exceeding 





more so all the time. We argued nises, | 
on universal experience since th ranco-Prussian 





all ticked—even those that 
had never ticked before. A lot of people discovered for the 


real emotions, were really alive 





become so rusty 


tha ley had stopped l n nti years ago 

The old set phrase al ife, li ty and the pursuit of 
happiness, which they 1 childhood and 
now and again had “ally, suddenly 





glowed with a divine fire. Life and liberty became precious 


possessions—not vague abstractions. 


We have had shock after shock. The earthquake has 














roused our inte t, not only in war but in everything 
phy, hy ysics, philosophy, religior 
It e cobwebs out of our 
It has made possible ideas viewed before 
as almost Utopian and fantast woman suffrage, prohi- 
bition, the conquest of the depths of the sea and of the 
highest reaches of the a ind governmental control of 
bot It has made Jules Verne, Kipling and H. G. We 
lo e ver ( il | 
We speak quite natur ta Cs ited— Rome 
Fayal-New York in thirt x hour 1 as the war is 
over. It has made us realize that the world isn’t so ver 
large after all; and that India and China, Siberia and East 
New Zealand and Morocco, Armenia, Arabia and 
exist not mere n lantern slides or as < red 
son the plat f atlase ut are concrete and easily 
d place 
Che earthquake has given us new thought for our phy 
ical well-being. The health of the nation has improved. 
It has given us a sense of the adventure of life and the 


greater adventure of death. We have the feeling of exhila 











realization that we are st 
nknown. It has sobered the 
vith youth. It has started a 
oked a new faith. We dimly 
ndividual to the cosmos and 
e as compared with the way 
ife to the man who was tired 
|} marking t € to the 
t Ww ive i pps 
| + 
it has brought out the 
inhe ed good qualhitle nther man sson, wt h other- 
] } 1 + y } 1 ] } - 
wise would have lain dormant tl igh indolence or com- 
placence. It has given the successful business man or 
. | ; + y y t y ] 
professional ma ! rtu » bec e a national 
figure instead of merely to goon ad gto} nvestments, 
and } ht him that f , etter than silver 
and g i; that true Icce ‘ ! ir hat we have but 
1 wi it we are 
Yes; an tude of 
For many it has done 
been spiritually ret 





In gross, the national response to the call to arn 











beer mag? ent even astonishing We have al 

contributed six ] dollars: er ted 700,000 volunteer 
soldiers in the Regular Ar yY and the National Guard; 
constructed thirty-t marvelous cities for our armies in 
training; outlined and begun the building of ships aggre- 
gating over ten million « tonnage; drafted 700,000 
men into service: sent an ctive fleet of torpedo-boat 
destroyers to England; 2 hundred million dollars 


for the Red Cross and thirty millions for the Y. M. C. A.; 
put into operation a comp] system of food adminis- 
tration and conservation; and started a military and naval 
rogram that in two years may rival what it has taken 
Germany fifty years to perfect. That is tremendous! 


he world has never seen anything more heroic than the 





splendid fashion in mothers and wives all over the 


land, with smiles on their faces and songs on their lips, are 
sending their boys and their young husbands to the Front. 


Concluded on Page 26 
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HE satisfaction of driving 

a car which attracts atten- | 
tion by its beauty, 1s only the 
beginning of your comfort 
in the new Hupmobile. 












‘There 1s rare comfort, too, in 
its generous proportions and 
complete riding ease—whether 
you drive, sit beside the driver 
or in the rear seat. 


Above all, is the comfort of 
power-qualities which are 
smooth, and steady, and soft 
beyond description. 










Straight 
Bones , 
‘That Grew 
St raight in 
Educator 
Shoes 
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Forward, March! 
On Feet That Will 
Stand The Strain 


' 
FOR MEN, WON 
(ret 


1EN, CHILDREN 


W 
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**Bent Bones Make lrantic Feet’’ 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Ine 
14 High St Mass 


Makers aloof famous A 1 merica Shoe 
for Men, ‘lhe Shoe 1 s Standardized 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE ® 


Boston, 

















(Conctuded from Page 24) 

We sing no songs of hate on this side of the 
water—as yet. Let us hope that we never 
shall; and that we can fight out this war in 
the same spirit with which we went into it— 
to maintain the ideals of humanity and keep 
the world a decent and pleasant place in 
which to live. 

We can afford to be proud of our volun- 
teers; of our American women; of our 
buyers of Liberty Bonds; of the clerks, arti- 
sans, servants and trained nurses who have 
contributed toward the Red Cross; of our 
rich men and our poor men who are work- 
her with undivided purpose; of all 
we have already accomplished and all we 
are going to do. Yet we must not forget 
that, so far, it has been done almost with- 
out losing a life, going without a meal, or 
giving up anything that was really neces- 
sary to our comfort. 

We have a right to be confident of the 
sincerity of our patriotism, our generosity 
and our courage. But, so far, what we have 
accomplished individually has been done 
to the waving of flags, and to bands play- 
ing Over There—Over There—Over There! 

The enthusiasm with which we have 
yt ourselves into the struggle must not 
be allowed to beget an undue assurance, 
We, as a people, are prone to think we can 
Go anything. We have unbounded confi- 

lence in the inexhaustible nature of the 
material resources of our country and its 
in the smartness of our business 
men, the cleverness of our inventors, and 
the bravery of our youth. We boast that 
once let our boys get at them, it will be all 
over with the boches! 

Our enthusiasm is quite American. There 
is a good deal in Hindenburg’s remark that 
ours is the land that produced Barnum. 
There is something of the Whoop-la! about 
it. We are entirely too cor nfide ont. We have 
little realiz ation of Germany’s tremendous 
power and mal lignity. 

Our enthusiasm is commendable, so long 
as we are not deceived by our own uproar. 
As our grandmothers used to warn us, 
“What's violent isn’t lasting.”’ This has 
got to last. We have been enthusiastic be- 
fore. We like it. We enjoy the sensation. 
We were enthusiastic—very—over Admiral 
Dewey; and we have been enthusiastic 
over others, also, who, in the end, also 
wondered why. Enthusiasm is our spe- 
cialty, like advertising. It is advertising! 

The slicker uniform is unpleasantly ubiq- 
uitous. Some of our wives and daughters 
are less genuinely self-sacrificing than they 
are enamored of sitting in costume and 
becoming veils in Red Cross booths, or rush- 
ing round in flag-bedecked motors on Lib- 
erty Loan drives—the driving often being 
only motor driving; of all the little con- 
spicuousnesses that were never permitted 
them before. Particularly do many of them 
enjoy being allowed to address the other 
sex on equal terms without imputation of 
boldness. For some of the older ones, with 
whom possible romance is not involved, 
there is the grateful sense of being one in a 
great movement; of being busy—even if 
only moderately—where before they were 
entirely idle; of being somewhat unselfish 
and of doing a little something for others. 

[t is surprising how much satisfaction of 
this sort can be extracted from knitting one 

iir of socks or going without filet mignon 
on odd Thursdays. This dilettante patriot- 
sm is a bad thing, for the reason that it 
comes out like a rash and then frequently 
The girl who ought to be bon- 
ing from five to eight hours a day at short- 
hand, in a business school, for ten months, 
gets more praise and more attention by 
aon ng attractive and pretty for a single 
evening at a Red Cross bazaar. 

bazaar business—the parade of serv- 
ice he halo grabber—must go. In their 
place has got to come the realization that 
the war cannot and will not be won to the 
braying of brass bands, but by going with- 
out; not by donning becoming clothes, but 
by saving coal and studying household 
economics by doing something we 
rather enjoy, YY giving up something. 

I say it advisedly: There are women in 
large city of the United States who 
could more easily 
bid good-by to their 
husbands or their 
sons, and see them 
march away in uni- 
form to the sound 
of the bugle and 
the cheers of the 
crowd, than they 
could give up the 
luxuries incident to 





ing toge 


wealth; 





goes away. 
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their accustomed way of living; they could 
better bear a comfortable grief than an un- 
comfortable household, though the family 
circle remained intact. But, if the war is to 
be won, both the hearth and the larder may 
be nearly empty. 

We must not forget that there are thou- 
sands of Americans—unworthy, to be sure, 
of the name—who, having profited by the 
war, secretly would not be averse to seeing 
it continue. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands whose lives the war has not touched 
at all. The industrial world is humming 
and a golden harvest is being reaped 
workers and owners, in spite of war taxes 
and the Priority Board. The laborer has 
never known greater prosperity. 

In the cities many of the big hotels have 
recovered from their first spasm of profit 
patriotism and crowd their menus with the 
same multitude of elaborate dishes, at ad- 
vanced prices. The waiter serves the officer 
in uniform with whisky, charged as sarsa- 
parilla. I know of a New York man who 
within a week has bought for his wife a 

necklace of matched pearls at the price 

of five hundred thousand dollars. Private 
owners are still running acres of green- 
houses while the country shivers and our 
transports are harbor-bound for want of 
coal. Detectives hunt for storehouses in 
which are cached hoards of fuel, sugar 
and flour, while war millionaires dine their 
friends in unabated lavishness. 

Optimism is prone to confuse what the 
war has already done with what, if it con- 
tinues, it may be destined to do. To claim 
that America’s regeneration has been ac- 
complished is to confuse individuals with 
the nation at large. That is my only criti- 
cism of Mr. John Jay Chapman’s inspiring 
article, The Bright Side of the War, in the 
January Atlantic Monthly, where he says: 

“It is the great pain, which we have 
passed through and are still in the midst of, 
which has opened our eyes and sharpened 
our ears till we understand many things 
which were formerly thought to be paradox. 
Nothing else except pain ever revealed these 
things to mankind. The world’s religious 
literature has been the fruit and outcome of 
suffering. Therefore it is that the meaning 
of psalm, poem and tragedy blossoms in the 
hearts of persons who are passing through 
any great anguish. 

“To-day. .. is an era of prophecy 
and the prophe t, and things are valued in 
terms of the spirit. Life and death are 
viewed as parts of a single scheme. The in- 
ordinate value set on life during periods of 
prosperity vanished when the hostilities 
began. The deepest moral mee ry of the 
world—the mystery of sacrif was rec- 
ognized, understood and ac ted upon by 
everyone as a matter of course; and a 
wholesome glow came over humanity in 
consequence. The average soul was turned 
right side out for the first time in its experi- 
ence; and all the forms of conversion with 
which philosophy has wrestled for centuries 
were found beside the hearth and in the 
market place.” 

That is finely put. It is doubtless true of 
France and England. It is true of those of 
us who have, in fact, suffered; but it is not 
true of the nation as a whole. The United 
States has not suffe red yet. 

Rather, we have only declared in clarion 
tones our willingness suffer. A whole- 
some glow is ours in consequence; but asa 
nation of over one hundred millions we are 
far from having been turned right side out. 
That will come when we have suffered as a 
people, as the other peoples have suffered; 
it will come after our purification by fire. 
It would be more just to say that as a 
nation we had come tofourselves to that 
realization of our true estate which is the 
first and essential step in regeneration. 

My halting and disconnected record of 
what the great war has so far done to and 
for my family, my friends and myself is 
finished. Th e first phase of oure xperience— 
the first shock of the earthquake 
For the moment America pauses, holding 
her breath, waiting to see whether peace 
may come, or whether the armies of the 
West will once more hurl themselves against 
one another with unabated determination 





is over. 
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and ferocity. SoI, too, pause and lay down 
my pen; for what is to come no man may 
know. 

= sady the war has taken toll of millions 
of lives. Its material cost is beyond the 
hazard of the economist. Hereafter history 
will date not only from the Christian Era 
but also from the crucifixion of Belgium. 

For three years the youth of the world 

has poured out its blood, dying that hu- 
manity—that we—might be saved. Were 
we worth saving? Are we worth saving? 
If we were not, if we are not, may their 
sacrifice not make us so—in spite of our- 
selves ? 
+ My mind, in these cataclysmic days, 
often reverts to that Sunday after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania when I voiced a hope 
for war to a group of friends, and heard no 
echo. ‘ War would be an inconceivable dis- 
aster,”’ said one. 

“But if it came it might not prove an 
unmitigated evil,’’ I had answered. “‘ And,” 
I added, a little embarrassed at my own 
didacticism, “it might prove the moral re- 
generation of America. 

Perhaps it did not lie in my mouth to 
suggest that America needed to be regener- 
ated. I admit that my opinion on that 
subject did not require to be taken very 
seriously. At any rate, my remark fell flat 
and the talk 7 ifted elsewhere. The men | 
was with had little use and less time for 
philosophical heroics. Yet, now that war 
has come I have no reason to change that 
halfcock ed, sop homorically expresse d idea; 
ioe I now bel lie ve that the re generation of 
the world began with the defense of Bel- 
gium, and that in this coming regeneration 
America is included. 

On the borders of that little country 
Mightand Right— Paganism and Christian- 
ity—faced each other. Humanity, Liberty 
and Democracy hung in the balance. The 
Hun, with his sword at her throat, offered 
her life in return for honor. Calmly, with 
full | knowledge of the consequences, the 





choice was made, and Belgium was crucified 
upon the Calvary of Self-Sacrifice. She 
could save others; herself she could not 


save! 

We must be ready to do no less than little 
Belgium. I am confident that we are pre- 
pared to do it; yet I fear we do not realize 
what we may be called upon to undergo. 
We do not, as a people, understand the 
infamy of Germany’s treacherous tongue 
and brutal sword. We do not grasp the sig- 
nificance of President Wilson’s declaration 
that we cannot treat with the military de- 
scer \dant of the Teutonic knight For this 
is a struggle for existence between the gos- 
pel of terror and that of humanity; between 
barbarism and ci\ ilization; between tyranny 
between a cruel and merciless 
ngs of Jesus Christ 
that can know no compro- 





and libs 
paganism and the teachi 
It is a struggle 
mise. 


“ak ye, and so do, as they that 
judged by the law of liberty. For 
ave judgment without mercy that 
hath showed no mercy; and mercy re- 
joiceth against judgment.” Should we 
falter in our duty and, for the sake 
lives or of our comfort, enter into an incon- 
clusive peace, we should cor murder, 
betray our Allies, and abandon those who 
have died fighting for 
torch America stil 
the world to see. We shall 
shall be sorely tried. 
“And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a 
great and strong wind rent the moun tai 
and brake in pieces the rocks before 
Lord; but the Lord was not in the wi nd 
and after the wind an earthquake: but the 
Lord was not in tl 














of our 
idone 


iberty whose 


lly holds aloft for 
not fail; but we 
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>earthquake: and after 
the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not 
in the > and afte r the fire a still small 
voice. . . . Andthe Lord said, . ‘ 
And it shall come to pass, that him th - 
escapeth the sword of Hazael shall Jehi 

slay: and him that ese ape th from thes nae 
of Jehu shall Elisha slay. Yet I nave left 
me seven thous: ind in Israel, all the 
i an d every 








knees 
which have not bowed unto B: ial, 
mouth which hath not kissed him. 

We must suffe ras Belgium, France and 
England, as Serbia, Russia and It: ily have 
suffered. We must 
be purged with the 
fire of self-sacri 
Not until then shall 
our regenerat ion 
be achieved. Not 


until then shall we 











ice, 


of God. 


(THE END 
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Saas Cadillac has come into 
itsown in anew and a larger 
sense. 


War does more than weed out 


the weak and the unworthy. 


It searches out strength and sta- 
bility—in men, and in manufac- 
tured products. 

lor fifteen years the Cadillac has 
been built with a painstaking 
precision that has steadily grown 


‘CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY? DETROIT MICH. 


more rigid as the years have 
gone by. 

Now it is reaping the reward of 
an idealism so intense that it has 
sometimes been suspected ot 
being impractical. 


the imperative needs of the 
most dramatic moment in the 
history of the world have single d 
out the Cadillac as the world’s 
most dependable motor Car. 
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Charles Ethan Billings 
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It Started With the 


Black Horse G avalry 


sinking and tool making, was called upon in a time of national crisis to 
apply his efforts in the service of the Government. 

About this time a squadron of the Black Horse Cavalry was recruited at 
Hartford. They needed pistols, and the problem was to produce these speedily. 
Mr. Billings had ideas of his own as to how these should be made — not by the 
laborious hand made processes, but by drop forging the many and various neces- 
sary parts. He convinced the Federal authorities that his ideas were sound 
and worth trying. 

From this humble beginning in a small shop at Amherst, Mass., the present 
Billings & Spencer Company developed. In 1869, the business 
was moved to Hartford. In 1872, the Company was chartered — 
the'first commercial drop forging plant in America. 


[: 1861, Charles Ethan Billings, a young man of exceptional ability in die 





ILLINGS & SPENCER Drop Forgings 
have found their way into most of the 

big industries of the world wherein Drop 
Forgings of indisputable standard have 
played, and are playing, a conspicuous part. 


Era after era of machines, machinery, 
and industries—the success of which de- 
pended in great measure on the initial and 
sustained quality of the Drop Forgings em- 
ployed — has presented its problems for 
faithful and complete solution by Billings & 
Spencer products. 


Today, Billings & Spencer Drop Forg- 
ings, by reason of their excellent, unvarying 
standard, are in service on sea and land, 
over and under the waters, and from coast 


to coast—integral parts of great machines, 
great industries, great achievements, to 
which they contribute their strength, per- 
fection, and stamina in the maintenance of 
continued, enduring service. 


And the Triangle B Trademark of this 
Company also has come to be known 
throughout the civilized world as the 
symbol of Drop Forgings and Tool suprem- 
acy. It bespeaks the high quality of the 
products of the Billings & Spencer Com- 
pany, whether they be smail tools, dies, 
rough Drop Forgings, completely or partly 
finished or polished or plated forgings, a 
trimming press, trimmer miller, hot saw, 
a board drop hammer of 400 pounds’ falling 
weight or one of 3,000 pounds’ falling weight. 


HE Billings & Spencer plant at Hartford covers approxi- 
mately nine acres, 295,000 square feet devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of Drop Forgings, Machinists’ Tools, 


and Drop Hammers. It is the most completely equipped 
plant of its kind in the United States and has a capacity of 


over one million Drop Forgings a month. 


HE BILLINGS A 


& SPENCER CO. 
HARTFORD. CONN. U.S.A. 
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posing lines hether this peculiarly 
weak point Ir liar was deliber- 
ately chosen after careful r work further 
to augment it eakness placing op- 
posite a mpa ng portion of the 
Austrians, it would be difficult to determine 
exat But a reachery has been Ger- 
marl s basic method of procedure through- 
out tr is War, t aft to “ay that she Knew 
precisely what she was up to when she made 
this partic “ul gade her cat’s- 
paw Any v, the two brigadestr 
They became honestly and sin¢ ly ¢ 
tached to each other. They exchanged 
discovered that it was 
leat that 
( t they 


every 


j 


















rigades. 
the trenches, discussed 
ighout the long night 
watches, breathed into the r ears by their 
Wive and veethearts and voiced openly 
by the Pope. It was in the air all round- 
ab them, persistent, ceaseless, like the 
n wur of mar da waters, advising 
their hearts Little wonder if they began 
to be ve, this one small brigade, composed 
in the main of Italian peasants simple, 
fervent, credulous souls, that what was hap- 
pening in their midst was sO Nappening 
throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the ilian Fror At ar rate, they did 
so believe And the ilso rater or they 
were led to belie that id they and 
the opposing friendly b 
move the entire Austriar armies 
would follo sult hat they would come 
ind meet, brothers, and cast dow 





forward a 
ry And the soldiers, the people 

















hems¢ great commonwealth of 
eart! mmate a lasting peace! 
Well a kind of mad and noble 
drean 1? ige based upon illusion, the 
kind of wistful dream that simple souls 
have, that Jeanne d’Are followed, that 
mothers have when tne ee their sons go 
hing forth to t was, I! rt, the 
old immortal dream of common brother- 
hood And it is barely pe ble it might 
have got omewhere had re not been 
a Wilhelmstrasse nigger in the woody le. 
There usua 

















yn to the fraternizing it is said 
nal moment there was some 
er Cavour, the great Italian 
ote more than fifty years ago, 
imor vas in danger of 
i: ‘* There can be but one v 
to blast tl niar of th who t 
the nae end t 1 their country) og i 
tatement is true of the situation to-day 
as when Cavour uttered it. Sut before 
there can [ y Ss necessary to 
discover ist how mut trafficking took 
place. And in this instance it is probable 
that if the r truth were known there 
was extrem¢ e, and that little of minor 
importance 
The Ita brigade and the* athetie 
Austrian brigade set a « : day ar- 
rived. The Ita t hed forward as per 





riendly foes and 











seal the pact of peace. And it was right 
this ar point, with the clock 
set for pacifism and the troops actually on 
the march, that the program of the day was 
suddenly and ruptured. For in 
the night t! A brigade at this point 
ad bee thdra ind Prussians sta- 
tioned ther Thus e Italiansadvanced 
they were met, not with joyous hurrahs but 
wit 1 murderous machine fire. And as 
their line wavere nor ye consternation 
a flyir gy wedge f Mackensen’s troops 
ipon them, among them, behind them, 
driving them like frightened sheep in a 


way, battering them down; their 


rs were screaming and striking 


narrow 


own super 


at them with their swords; and German 

officers disguised in Italian uniforms ran 
among them shouting “Go home! The 
ris over! Peace! Peace!” 

Well, honorable peace was what they 
wanted, these peasants; it was what they 
had wanted right along, next to serving 
faithfully their country. So when they 
heard this announcement from the lips of 
those they supposed were their command- 
ers, they quietly extricated themselves from 
the gene ral bedlam and started back to 
ir vill ages. 

Rounded up later rand reproached for run- 
i iy, they re plie d with simple candor, 
y, don’t you know? Peace is declared. 

The war is over. We're going home.” 

Advised of their error, that they had been 
be ttrayed and that Italy was being lost, they 
turned in their tracks to a man and rushed 
back to fight for their country! 











Cadorna’s Retreat 

This one small episode, just a single point 
of light in a vast scene of indescribable hor- 
ind crazy panic which e ngaged millions 
h unmistakable clearness 
e spirit or the loyalty of 


ror: 








the in ual Italian soldier that was at 
fault Italian in battle is ardent, pa- 
triotic, an ave to the point of reckless- 
ness. The ni and Bersaglieri, those 
swift, hardy rt sharpshooters, are among 
the most ant and resourceful fighters 





In the W 





But in this particular in- 
stance the te » had been weak- 
ened by a treacherous propaganda that had 
invaded their very homes. 

Undoubtedly Germany hoped by the sud- 
denness of the coup to put Italy hors de 
combat. This, owing to the stamina of the 
Italian forces, did not occur. After the first 
terrific shock of surprise was over, after the 
first two days’ flight, when even to the mest 
sanguine all ‘hope seemed lost, the Italian 
Army took a fresh grip and arrested the in- 

vaders. And it arrested them not with the 
frenzied energy born of desperation, but 
with the cold decision and methodical re- 
sistance of an army whe ile is intact, 
retreating tothe precise point whereGeneral 
a stand. 
was a magnificent feat 
in rout is a diffi- 
stopping the 
nd head of cattle 
mad with fear. Tostop it, moreover, in full 
flight, and against a well-nigh irresistible 
pressure from behind a strong, triumpha 


noral« 


ose mor: 


Cadorna had chosen to make 

And this in itself 
of arms. 
( ilt p! 


stampede of ten thor 





oO stop an army 
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Loe it is an act requiring supreme 
spiritual force. And that is what the oo 
ians have done. The rout meant a march; 
the march became a halt e halt became 
astand; and nowthes <i) has become an 
offensive! 





f , the Germans had captured 
he civilian popula- 
invaded ») began to swarm 
yut from their habitations like ants from 

her hill. Thousands of people left 
1oment left their 
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tion of that 
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the mot 
their homes at an 


’s notice, 





washing on the line, their bread baking in 
the oven, their dinners on the table, and 
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WITH THE RED CROSS IN ITALY 


Continued from Page 7 





| French Guns and Materials Arriving at Desenzano 


caught up their children in 
fled before the terror of the 
this despite the fact that almost 
as if by magic, there 
everywhere proclamation 
the inhabitants of r iuli 
at home and till t 
ers were th fri 
sion of 
Hood: 


your te¢ 


instanti 


= 


appe “ared stuck up 

s in Italian urging 
to remain qt t 
lands, for the invad- 
It was another ver- 
Little Red 
uma, how large 
‘he better to eat you 
with, m) however, 
with the the French 
and the Serbians before them, refused t 
sist at the b 
and they native 
ness with the swiftness and the force of a 
mountain fr 

if th e onrush of the Germans was spec- 
tacular, not stantan¢ 
reaction of the Italian people i in getting out 
of the way of those bru trampling feet. 
Inside of two weeks more than seve nty per 
cent of the inhabitants of the invaded dis- 

ricts had been drained off the land. Now 
that is an astonishingly high proportion, 
ene r than was the case in France or in 

Serbia, and it shows two things: First, that 
the reputation of the Prussians not 
abated one whit the days of slaughter 
and loot in Belgium; and second, that these 
Northern Italians area fiercely loyal people. 
They preferred to lose their homes and lands 
and their precious little stores of possessions 
and become dependents—and remain Ital- 
ians. The following fragments of personal 
letters, written by refugees from the Friuli 
district, show their state of mind. 

One writs ** Believe me, I have nothing 
left, nothing, absolutely nothing. I have 
lost everything except faith in the destiny 
of my country.” Another says: ‘“‘In mad 
haste I left my home under a heavy cannon- 
ade, and on the road became separated 
from my wife and my twenty-year-old 
daughter. Afflicted at having to abandon 
my home, I am not, however, cast down. 
On the rary, I hold firm to my faith 
that our beautiful beloved country will 
soon be freed. Our brave army for ‘thirty 
months went forward, surmounting in- 
trenchments, bridgeheads and strongholds 
considered impregnable by the enemy.” 
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Italian Faith and Courage 


“What has happened? What has been 
the cause of our disaster? As soon as I have 
found my wife and daughter, though no 
longer young I sh: all leave and ¢ 1owh: it Lean 
for my ” An d still her, ina 
personal letter, says: ‘“‘ Yes, we must take 
courage and instill it into others. In this 
solemn moment let private misfortunes be 
forgotten; let our thoughts be fixed only on 


country anot 








our country and upon those ideal riches 
which we must save, even in the worst 
hypothesis. Above all, should Fate be 


contrary, let us fall with honor And these 
sentiments, taken at random from piles of 
private correspondence, are not exceptional 
in their note of faith. They are representa- 
tive of the common spirit which sustained 
those exiles, whose courage during those 
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gested not only by the profughi, a flood 
which hourly augmented, but also by the 
passage of our troops. In addition, there 
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' Valent inevr Day 


EBRUARY 14th, and every other day, give flowers to your nearest and dearest. 

In their beauty, lite and fragrance, flowers are the perfect, the most charming 
tokens of your sentiments. On St. Valentine’s Day, “Say it with Flowers.” 
One important thing to consider about Flower-Valentines is their arrangement, 
and in this particular, there is great scope for individual preterence. 


Corsage Bouquets for personal use Hampers of growing plants that last indefinitely 
Decorative arrangements of flowers in baskets Combinations of Spring flowers 


Flower decorations for the table Dainty Plants in full blossom 


Florists everywhere can offer you original suggestions, at prices exceedingly moderate, 
and will give to each order, the most painstaking care and attention. Arrange 
with your local florist at once for your Flower-Valentines. It is always con- 
venient to buy flowers for there is a florist as near as your nearest phone. 

Say it with Flowers” is the title of a dainty 16-page booklet, 


1 


beautifully illustrated in colors, on the 
etiquette, uses and care of flowers, sent free on request. 





SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS AND 
ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS 
49 West 28th Street, New York City 
aan ¥. )U men who are away from home may order your Flower- 


Valentines to be sent to any address in the United States or 
: nena . 
Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. 
f ; 














ily to work. 


money and help poured in. 
governments, the various relief organiza- 
tions, the Italian Red Cross- 
with the state to get the 


control. And now,” 
smile, ‘‘the American 
to our aid.” 


In the matter of food and trans} 


of the profughi the 


acted with remarkable 


patch. It was a situati 


for speed, and the It 
achieved speed; and they 


circumstances of almost 
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military Situation, 


t, mos 
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ts four gral id-tr 
parts of Italy like 





big lines connect re spec 
on the northeast; Milan 
west; Florence, Rome, N: iples on the sou 
and Rimini on ‘the Adriatic seaboard. 

cordir igly i was to Bol 
refugees were sent for 
But they were not permi 
It was too near the Front. 
the nights were cold, and above 
must be no congestion of 
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tired, tragic, grief-stur 
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Usually t 
their places 
forty or f 


ey 


scarcely room to stand; 


they had to stand thus 


children for three days and nig 
food or rest. Such was the 


the hour! And the patience, tl 


these poor exiles, who 


} + 


reduced from comfort to a sti 


amazing to all who witnessed them. 


Quick Work by the Red Cross 


In Florence, whit h was one 
he large cities to offer a tem por: airy 
for the profughi, the townspe ople e 
more than six hundred thous and | lire 


their assistance. At first 
quarters could be found 


station, in churches and an 
ies, with nothing between 
the bare stone flags save 

raw; and too often even as |: 
“he whole country was blocked off int 
tricts, and each sizable t i 
re ceived its quota twe! l 
to Florence; twenty thousand . 
fifteen thousand apiece to M ney 1 Genoa; 


ten thousand to Turin. 


only suggestive, for 


the numbers flowing 
through altered from 
day to day, but they 
s o snow the mag- 
nitude of the trans- 
portation problem 
alone —to say nothing of 
food and shelter which 
Italy had to face—and 
solve—in the course of 
a day. 


This, in brief, was the 
situation in Italy the 
week following the big 
retreat. The flood of 


wrofughiwasstillstream- 
ng southward, but at 
e end of that time the 
government had it in 
hand. What was 
needed, and acutely 
needed,.was not so much 
money as certain prac- 
tical necessities that no 
money could buy. A 
letter from the mayor of 
Turin to the American 
consul of that city accu- 
rately describes their 
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There are families,” 
he writes, ‘‘completely 
lacl King in necessities, 
they had to abandon all 
their propertie *s tothein- 
vader, and were driven 
in a few hours from com- 
fort to absolute misery. 
But what is most urgent 
is not money, but beds 
on which to rest, blan- 
kets to protect these 
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whenever pursued, ke¢ 





ically three months i 
And at that rate of progress Germany, with 
her unified war council and her lightning 
strokes, could beat us and drag us tr 
phantly seventeen times round the walls of 
Troy before we really knew what had struck 
us or that we were corpses. Thus, so far as 
the Red Cross Commission to Italy is con- 
cerned, it would have been much better had 
it been permitted to settle down at once in 
Rome and get to work without loss of time. 
It was not, of course, the commission which 
was to blame, but the faulty mode of pro- 
cedure. 

There being then no actual Red Cross 
organization in Italy at the time of the 
disaster, and the emergency being one of 
the greatest of the w: ir, there was only one 
thing for the commissi oner of Europe to do 
if the American Red Cross was to go into 
action at all, and that was to withdraw 
some of his heads of departments from the 
Paris office and dispatch them posthaste to 
Italy to take command. And that is what 
was done. Major Taylor, as provisional 
administrative head; Major Hunt, in 
charge of the refugee situation; and Major 
Stanton, in care of the hospital supplies 
hurried at once to Rome. The retreat from 
Udine occurred on October twenty-fifth 
and twenty-sixth; and inside of a week the 
American Red Cross was in the field and 
operating in a most direct and effective 
fashion. 

It is interesting to note right here what 
even a small organization of trained men 
who know how to go at the game and are 
not hampered by red tape can achieve in 
the matter of speed. It is true that each 
one of these three men had a conspicuous 
record of ability behind him, and that the 
Italian situation, though poignantly tragic 
was in its elements comparatively sim] > 
On the morning that word reached Paris of 
the magnitude of the disaster one of these 
men, meeting another, remarked, ‘‘ You 
know, I shouldn’t be surprised if we had to 
help out down there!”’ Later the same day 
this man was ordered to pack his bag for 
Rome. 

Meantime a telegram had arrived from 
our American Ambassador in Italy urging 
the immediate sending of food and clothes. 
This wire was received at Paris headquar- 
ters in the middle of the forenoon; action 
was at once taken upon it, and an order 
turned in to the purchasing departme nt. 
Now there are at present in the purchasing 
department of the American Red Cross in 
Paris some rather big guns— Mr. Field, of 
the Marshall Field firm of Chicago, and 
Andrew Green, of Detroit, who owns and 
runs a factory of ten thousand men. These 
men went into the situation and they de- 
cided, as a beginning, upon twenty-four 
carloads of supplies—mattresses, blankets, 





























et mer \ on y 
g, andether. B t was the no 
BOUT, SHG ore Iror weive un wo 
all Paris goes into retreat and even the 
shops are closed for the acred business of 
eating But the chief of the departmer 

called his workers t gether, 

‘Don’t go home!” he ordered. “You 
can eat double to-morrow. We've got a 
rush order to fill—twenty-four cars of stuff 
to get off to the Italia: refugees They're 


in a bad fix. We've just received anS OS 
’ . i. "rg 7 und to get th ) 


by to-morrow 


y tho e who 
the Paris mar 
in i | goods in quantity, 

and then get them delivered—the right 
goods, : ie Tight spot, at the right time 
can rei >the prodigious amount of energy 
ar d pressure whi 
lish that feat. 

By the following evening the materials 
had been bought, assembled, inventoried 
and placed on the outgoing train. The first 
half of the battle was won. The last half 
was more difficult. It consisted mere 
getting those carloads to their destinatior 
before all the refugees should die of old age 
For it is one thing nowadays in the con 
gested state of transportation to start off 
shipments, but it is quite another to deliver 
them safely to th goal. There are, it i 
said, regular bona fide Sargasso Seas of 
transportation in Europe, where derelict 
carloads of stuff go aimlessly shifting and 
shunting and sidetracking about the cour 
try for years! To prevent any mishap 
therefore, a young American was put in 
charge of the shipment to conduct it to 
Rome personally. And he was ordered to 
guard that string of cars as if it were a 
fabulous string of precious pearls. Not for 
one moment was he to lose it out of his 
sight; under no conditions was he to let the 
cars get separated, switched or delayed. If 
it was necessary to kill engineers, brakemen, 
train starters or other obstructionists, he 
was given full discretionary powers—but t« 
get that consignment to Rome! The fa 
mous Herculean Labor of climbing over the 
fence and stealing the golden apples of 
Hesperides was not a circumstance to this 
modern task! 
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A String of Lost Cars 


On the first leg of the trip all went weil 
But the second morning the youthful pilot 
awoke to discover that half of his precious 
string had been uncoupled on him in the 
night. Where was it? The Madonna alone 
knew! And now the proposition reduced 
itself to two courses of action: To conduct 
the diminished train to Rome—and never 
show his face at the purchasing department 

again; or to sidet 
the present 




















while he rounded up the 
rest of thestring. Being 
an American, this latter 
is what he did, and im 
I uf ly eo the wir 
busy along the way sta 
tions. Reme aie: he 
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ertheless, inside of an 
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time! 
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—incorporating all the elements of 
Fisk quality and experience plus 
the desirability of cord construction 


HE NEW FISK SILVERTOWN CORD embodies 

all the luxury, resiliency, speed, endurance, 
economy, safety and comfort that brains, care 
and Fisk manufacturing ideals can accomplish— 
that the motorist can desire. 
It is backed by an old-established trademark which 
enjoys a world-wide reputation for integrity and 
the utmost confidence of tire buyers everywhere. 


Made in two styles—with ribbed tread and with the fa- 
mous Fisk Non-Skid tread. For sale throughout the country. 
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necessities, and her appeals to other socie- 
ties had been invain. If the American Red 
Cross could see its way in the course of two 
or three weeks to furnish these things her 
Italian soldiers would be most grateful! 

“Why, yes,” replied Major Taylor, 
we'll be glad to help! Thank you for giv- 
ing us the opportunity.”” He made out an 
order and then dictated a letter to the lady, 
g that the things were on their way. 
But be fore the letter returned to him for 
ignature the princess called him on the 
ephone to express her delighted surprise. 
Ihe goods had already arrived! 

In order to assist the Italians most speed- 
ily and directly in the crisis the Red Cross 
pursued the following plan: First, it tele- 
graphed to the various American consuls in 
the leading cities, east, west, north, south, 
where floods of proj Fu ght were arriv ing, em- 
powering them to form committees and to 
give immediate assistance to the municipal 
authorities of money, food, canteens; and 
to wire back to headquarters an early re- 
port of conditions and needs. This was 
first-aid service of the finest kind and just 
as direct in its method as stopping an ar- 
terial hemorrhage with digital pressure. 
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Mr. Carroll’s Report 


One of these reports, from the American 
consul in Venice, Mr. Carroll, is worth 
quoting, both for i its clear exposition of his 
particular problem and also because it 
throws some light on the fate of Venice. 
He writes: 

“TI believe that 
weeks over fifty 
Venice 





within the next three 
thousan d people from 

and tl immediate neighborhood 
will be transplanted at the rate = about 
two thousand persons per day if the pres- 
ent lines hol ld, and in far gre ater n sain rs if 
ny retreat is made from > Piave. 

‘It is important to “neh in mind that the 
moving of the civilian population from this 
city will doubtless take place quite inde- 
pendently of whether the line holds or not, 
for the followir g reasons: 

se the line holds the enemy will st 
rteen or fifteen mile a. which 
near that a coup de main m ight at any time 
bring the enemy troops di anger ously closer. 
The shops are gradually closing and many 
are now boarded up. Manufacturing plants 
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ill be 





is so 








will not attempt to operate on so precarious 
atenure. The source of food supply for the 
city, of which so much came from the upper 
Veneto, is now , restricted and may 
become much more ; Even in the dis- 
tricts adjacent to the invaded territory, 
many of which are under shell fire, agricul- 


ture and farm work will be made very 
difficult. T lroad that serves Venice 
runs for the whole length of the province 
parallel and very close to the Sper of battle, 
and a ¢ oup might c ut the road, which in any 
will be to constant aéroplane 
Its value for provisioning the city 


“he ra 


case subjec 


attacks. 










will be greatly impaired also by the fact 
that it is indispensable to use it for the 
army, which must be the first considera- 
tion. The city can with difficulty be fed 
from the sea because fishing is paralyzed 
ind is prohibited and there is no merchant- 
vessel service for Venice. The civil popula- 
tion, if it remains, will | detenat from the 
powers of resistance and increase the eco- 
nomic problems. Practically everyone who 
can afford the railway fare has already 
gone, and to retain here a large number of 


nonproductive i be an obvious 
error. 

Tf the present line were drawn back it 
would not = to leave the people to fall into 
the hands of the Germans, who would ex- 


ploit them economically against the Intesa, 


poor would 





probably maltreat ‘them, and in any case 
vould not be able to supply them neces- 
sities or food. So in > the civilian 


any ase 
population, now largely seliened to the very 
poor, will have to be removed, gradually if 
possible but en masse if need be. To this 
orderly migration I have already given 
thirty thousand lire. ... .” 
It was from reports like the above 
thorough, accurate, thoughtful, from Amer- 
icans who knew Italy—that the Red Cross 
got a grip on the main salients of the situa- 
tion and learned how to act. Eighteen of 
the twenty-four carloads of stuff were at 
once reshipped various points without 
even unloading. At the same time Paris 
was wired for further sup yplies, while pur- 
chasing agents right on the ground started 
to comb Italy for immediate materials. 


And to their surprise these agents discov- 
ered that there were still supplies to be 
found 


if one knew how and where to 
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look—sufficient, at least, to fill the breach 
And so they picked up a consignment here 
and another there, and stored them in 
warehouses or shipped them direct to needy 
stations. When they could not find the 
finished product such as pyjamas and un- 
derwear, they bought cotton cloth and 
turned it over to the ourroirs for the refugee 
women to make, thus using the money 
twice. 

In this way the work was started. The 
country was parceled off into districts, and 
as soon as men arrived from Paris they were 
dispatched as inspectors to control the Red 
Cross activities in the field. The first thing 
I did on arriving in Rome was to consult 
Major Hunt, who was in charge of the 
refugees. And Major Hunt, with the per- 
spective of his experience in Belgium with 
Hoover, struck a distinctly hopeful note. 

“The story of the refugees,”’ he said, “ 
the same story here in Italy that it has been 
in all other places, the same that it was in 


is 


France, in Belgium and in Serbia. That's 
the thing one notices—it’s the same old 
human mee with extremely few varia- 


tions. But when the people are agricultural, 
as we have them here, the situation is not so 
terrible as when they are urbans, for the 
land quickly absorbs them again. There is 
always food on the land. For example, in 
Serbia, after the entire country had felt the 
scourge of Germany, Hoover investigated 
the problem with the intention of sending 
down a commission to cover the starvation 
question. To his astonishment he found 
there was no starvation question. The land 
had reabsorbed the population. 

** Also, thus far we have not had to grap- 
ple with the problem of urban peoples, with 
crowding, tuberculosis and other city dis- 
These Italians are largely peasants, 

trongand healthy, a le wants which 
are easily satisfied. In addition, this is now 
the season of planting, and labor is scarce; 
so the refugees can readily find employ- 
ment. Thus the situation, bitter and tragic 
as it undoubtedly is, is not so intense or 
unyielding as it still remains in France 

to-day. And knowing that the peop le 

will be provided for upon the land, we may 
ignore that « le me nt and confine ourselves 
to their needs.’ 


eases, 


Italian Cordiality 


It was to Major Murphy I went to dis- 
cover what sort of treatment the Red Cross 
was receiving at the hands of the Italian 
Government; whether it was welcome, un- 
welcome, secretly disliked or merely toler- 
ated on account of the exigency of the 
hour. 

‘The fine cordiality of the Its alians in this 
affair,” said Major Murphy, “has both sur- 
prised and touched me. They have simply 
put everything at our disposal. Offices and 
warehouses have been turned over to us 
free of charge; our carloads of supplies have 
been given precedence over other trains; 
and our suggestions to the War Ministry, 
in relation both to the military and to the 
refugee situation, have been received with 
enthusiasm. What we have been able to do 
in the brief time we have been here has been 
hailed with as much admiration as if we 
were shouldering the entire responsibility. 
And this instant response, this fine warmth 
of friendship, is not merely the formal mani- 
festation of a polite official government. 
The Italian people themselves are glad to 
have us here! They have demonstrated 
that gladness in many direct and practical 
ways. So we know that America’s hand, 
outstretched with sympathy to Italy in this 
supremely crucial hour, has been — T- 
stood and estimated by he : for exactly what 
it is worth—a gesture of the deepest sincer- 
ity and of political and human solidarity. 

“Hitherto the position of America with 
regard to Italy has not been precisely clear, 
for the latter has been fighting an enemy 
with whom the United States was not at 
war. And Austrian propaganda has not 
hesitated to make unscrupulous use of this 
fact. They have exaggerated our distance 
and our indifference and our inability to 
aid—even if we so desired—in the matter 
of money and materials and men. Now all 
that is done away with. For this disaster 
has at least had this advantage, that it has 
shown Italy that we are unequivocally and 
aggressively on her side. And personally I 
am glad that the Red Cross was given the 
first opportunity—even before Congress 
declared war on Austria-Hungary—to ex- 
press down here, in a simple human way, 
exactly what is the real heart of America in 
this whole affair. In other words, it is the 

(Continued on Page 35 
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Man and merchandise must 
be moved from place to place— 
that is the need of the war and 
the need of industry. 


Common sense logic of trans- 
portation says—therailroadsfor 
long hauls and the automobile 
for short hauls. . 


Both are indispensable, and 
the automobile has come for- 
ward supremely well to meet its 
great test—national utility. 


It behooves every man with 
an automobile, passenger or 
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commercial, to use it to move 
man and merchandise from one 
place to a nearby place, 

—to keep his car fit, as fit as 
it is necessary to keep a soldier 
who has to do the fighting of 
the country, 

—to keep it in a condition of 
maximum efficiency, 

—equipped with tires that 
will be a help, not a hindrance, 

—with United States Tires, 
which are the tires of supreme 
service, long mileage and low 
mileage cost. 


“=a United States Tire 


Are Good Tires 


Also Tires for Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 
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United States Tires—all five 
passenger-car types and both 
commercial-car types—meet 
the need of the hour for more, 
more efficiency and tire mileage. 


The vast, and still growing 
vaster, sales increases of United 
States Tires are the absolute ’ 
demonstration of the fact that 
they are the tires of supreme 
service, of long mileage and low 
mileage cost. 

Put them on your cars—and 
make comparisons. 






United States 
Tubes and Tire 
Accessories Have 

41] the Sterlin g 
Worth and Wear 
that Make United 
States Tires 
Supreme 













































q penned 9 from yt 33 
pir ‘tion and not » letter, it is 
he r of our appe arance 
ere it is this particular hour 
vhicl i s its chief value, and which 
Italy has been so quick to seize and appre- 

ate 

What about } tal supplies?” I in- 
ea rhe Italians, it is known, suffered 
é y losse it f — they aban- 
d Udine. Does the Am n Red ross 
tend to help replace th at defi from its 
f stock concentrated o1 5 Water Front?” 
Major Murphy heck on aienhe ic head. 
* “The whole world can tumble over back- 
: ard and then explode,”’ he declared with 
ree before I ch a single bandage 
ot the store PSE ed for our own me! ! 


aepie ng ou 


have alrea 


Nevertheless, we intend to do work in that 
ne down here, but without depleting our 


es. And to that end we 











' aced an America to the amount 
of several million lire. In the meantime 
we're accumulating material as fast as pos- 

e from lo irces and turning it over 
lirectly to the Italian Army through their 
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Red Cross has al- 





eady establishe close relationship here, 
1 ne of rt € ntatives 1s offic | lly 

d eir 3 staff for the purpose 

‘ ecting hospitals and transmittjng to 


A Dramatic Entrance 





In ad A e expanded and en- 
red the surg ’ | essings committee al- 
idy in existence in Rome, until it num- 
s two hur lred } iid worke rs, and by the 
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I dre At the same time we 
¢ i ne t t! = 
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| = - thi snipme of 
S e, one oI them a con- 
‘ I 1 ets. And 
e! T £ But the 
of ‘ . \ Ing the 
‘Also, withinthelast eek ,acti y,~w ugh 
im of the t 1 Red ¢ we 
tedan r nd a half | re to 
er! er ti ng 
e Fr ( ie 
t VICE I Oo? 
‘ ve supplied twe at- 
hed to three I nt ver 
e hosp flag 
i! iit 
4 t | ‘ t ‘ ms 
\ we | ‘ , 
ed drivers operating 
e | n Fror i eT oon ‘ 
( e 1! sed tot » hundred 
As ft emerg: walicsaune : 
eT n waxes onger 
ge ind I € na America 
ike s ediately and power- 
fi t goes W saying that 
‘ ige the It ! to sustair 
e and r 1 better 
x mact € as ve as to 
e me ne, ( eo er, 
I ! Nor ur assist- 
I T a fa nouid 
t ear | r€ America - 
If ‘ e mischance I 
A De e ne 4 crushing supe 
f ¢ ene y = a 
é | the price ir i, man for 
rt ir 1 endure just so muct 
Zz T the Red Cr Y Sa \ ‘ 
, he emge r branch of the United 
> Arr he advance guard 
Z t ) ea e first to go 
f ‘ ) 
‘ » Se of the 
I ( lance O arrive 
‘ | tr Y \} of opp. 
l 1 M after tre 
m Pa via Ma 
( £ ent ist 
{ State lared war or 
I gar And w his great new 1 
n eve dy’ ~ ‘ 
‘ e€Us i M i as if n ce = 
1 Ameri I driving their 
i e, stur ite little band. 
And Milar t wild with enthusiasm! 
Ame flags hung from eve VviIndow 
sty sk f Viva America! Viva 
Lime { ed the small procession as 
n the iarge ¢ rt) d of a mell ywwed old 
t Allied pennants drooping 
r r a solemn ceremony took 
e machines were parked in the 





Americans in 














front of each machine een rigidly at at 
tention; and thus they were reviewed by 

ner < English 
gene als of the Italian, Seanalh and Englis 
armies, who spoke brief 


done. Nor was this first con 





tingent com- 


posed of raw youngsters who had never 


been under fire. Every one was a picked 
and seasoned driver who had seen action o 
the French Front at Verdun, on the Aisne 
he terrible Chemin des Dames. Many 
already wore a Croix de Guerre 

in front of the cathedr 
addressed a few words of 
é them an earnest godspeed. Ther 
the small procession drove out tt rough th 
road which leads toward 
ria. Thus America went into her first 
n upon the Italian Front! 
In Rome one does not see much of the 
v , or indeed much at all of the war 
Living herein these exciting, uncertain days 
when to the north Italy is pourin 
water, is like living in 
carefully insulated from 
You can see through 
view the romantic 
haughty, glittering, gold-helmeted giants 
stalking about, who resemble Cesar’s im 
perial bodyguard; slim, jaunty youths it 
uniforms of forester’s green with gay, be 


feathered caps and graceful mantles slung 











farewe 


? 0 


j j 


na ade 


ites on the 





reiugees 





blood like 
lass globe 





de contacts, 


the glass and scene 





Romeo-wise across the shoulder conceal 
ng the mouth—all ready to flirt if you so 





ich as bat an eye lid; ; immemorial 








at look like the back drop of a Shak- 
rian play staged by Joseph Urban; and 
f it the crowds, the colors, the ar 





ues—seems somehow false, 1 
al grip, as 
painted cardboard. 
The refugees, the thinning 





force or emotion 











then are no ionger routed 
Eternal Cit the censorshi 
one must read the French and Englis! 
pape Vo or three days old, to discover 
what is going on. The news leaks throug! 
! : s, and is usual] 
al LP 1 al a 
endless pol tical backbiting are rife. The 
nara brig! blue kies overhead seem sin 
er when one realizes that all Italy, with 
ilmost one breath, is praying for rain to 
flood the ve and choke the mountair 
passes. It isnot in Rome that one finds the 
é { Ita 
Refugees in Florence 
According] eratewd s I took the 
train northward. In Florence I stopped off 
to see the refugees. Florence is doing a 


thou- 


settled 


twenty-five 


She has 


very good job with her 
sand profughi population. 
them in churches, convents 


food, and 


and school 

plenty of it, and as fast 
ment for them 
ipporting once more. 
7, , an important 
I visited of the 
ion Camps In the 
monastery of Santa Maz 


i 
celebrated structure, built 





employ 





one 
t of these concentrat 
beautiful old 


Novella. This 





the thirteenth century and still contair 
ng some of the most famous frescoes and 
vorks of art in the world, with its wonde 
ful ¢ ers and twisted pillars of yellowed 


marble an ideal place to | 


€ \ i 
juare vitna 
1 nded by 
ePSCOE m- 
e detied the 
rava ages. I walked through mile 
of rooms, u tairs and vn, and all were 





surprisingly clean, the paved fle 


ors Ss »Tyt 
oO wept, 


he cots with their blankets—fifty cents a 
pair—neatly arranged, and the big case 
ments wide flung to the vid Italian sur 

hine. In New York on the crowded East 
Side I have seen much more congestion and 
filth than I found in that old monastery 
filled like a swarming beehive from top to 
7 


ottom with Italian refugee 


Well, what do youthink of it all?”’ asked 











he Commendatore as we paused at the end 
of a k stone-paved galle! ind gazed 
he ourt 
ere 
f 
} we 
; 
i 4 , ‘ 
were g ar span in ge gri 0 
5 olling about examining the Coe 
‘It’s sad, eh, to see all these poor people 
suddenly torn up by the roots? Wait! I 
neematouns yme of them over and tall 


with them. 


What do you wish toa 


ieaheding on pane 37 
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can be accomplished without eye: 
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shade rests the eyes naturally, while 














eralite, night work 


strain. emerald green glass 


a clear, even light is directed right 


over your work. Don't jeopardize 


your eyesight—place an Emeralite 


on your desk now. It means 
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In years to come, 

















H. G. McFaddin & Co., 37 Warren St., New York 








TO FIT WAR TIMES! 


- “MACHINE BOOKKEEPING supplies us daily analyses of sales- 
vital information these days. It keeps each account balanc- 
ed. Speedier, neater. less costly and surer than pen-and-ink: 

[The Dow Drug Co.. Whol 


BA beth 
NES, J RAY SLE N/E, SBI J J 


The Government demands facts 
from you. Piloting a business with- 
out waste these days also demands 
facts. 


Pil is m@u uur bie 


times greater experience, focused on 
your insures full 
Come to “headquarters” 
tions and equipment. 
Write Dept. M, either factory. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Sales Offices in 47 cities 


case, success. 
for sugges- 
Re-adjust your books to re- 
veal such vital figures without extra 
labor. Let Baker-Vawter Company 
show you how to use machine book- 


Holyoke, Mass. 
, Salesmen everywhere 


BAKER -VAWTER COMPANY 


keeping. They supply THE BIG 
MAJORITY. Their resultant 


RE-ADJUST YOUR BOOKKEEPING 


ten LOOSE EAF « 
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"P YOU 
: l e yol 


YOOD dinner—brisk walk, just enough footage 

Jto land you there in time for the feature. 
Check up to make sure it’s a Paramount or Artcraft 
picture—see the box-office man—seat in the twelfth 
row, on the aisle. Fine. The star you like—a fore- 
most star, directed by a master hand in a clean, 
worth-while story. 


* * * * 


Back of that wondrous spectacle of Montezuma’s 
kingdom, with its barbarian grandeur tinged with 
civilization; or that famous winsome heroine in the 
homely drama of our own day; or that laughter com- 
pelling comedy that brings life’s lighter side to the 
fore; or that virile genius with his seemingly inex- 
haustible store of energy and spirit and optimism to 
make us heroes while we watch him — behind those 
great stars and fine plays and supreme direction 
there stands the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
to make them possible. 
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too old to he young ? 


Unstinting 


s? 


the best; great in magnitude; national in its re- 


even lavish in its insistence on only 


sources; able in personnel—this organization gives 
to the millions of American photo-play lovers the 
better motion pictures. 


And they mark these pictures Paramount and 
Artcraft to ‘identify them to you—to it 
and certain that you can see better motion 


make 
easy 
pictures. 


There is a motion picture theatre near you that 
shows Paramount and Artcraft pictures. See them. 
When you do, multiply what you have discovered 
by fifteen million and you will have at least part of 
Paramount and Artcraft pictures 
-the motion pictures of the 


the answer why 
better pictures 
American family. 


ire 


Pictures 





nape wR Re MARK - = , : . s a os TRADE 
7 jp rr -_ =e ow to be sure of seeing Paramount 
Three Ways to Know ee ee eure seeag en  OunS 
: ana {rtorafi Motion Pictures 
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SOS i “FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, 


IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 


MARK 



























(Concluded from Page 35 
**Ask them,” I said, “‘ what they think of 
the Austrian invasion.”’ 


“an a oeo % ; 
Good he replied. 
( 


r 
He beckoned with a wave of his arm, and 
the p ople came cluste The 
Commendatore st among them like a 
r 


big, affectionate 


ring about us. 


father among his fan 





benign d began to ask questions. 

“They say,” he explained, turning pres- 
ently to . ‘that they earr estly desire but 
two things: Au 


* homes and begin 











c the trians 





and then returt 
all over again.” 

The talk flowed on, 
experience, € very body 
The t, and 
understanding, wept 
the Commendatore’ 

““What’sthema 
I inquired. 


She 


a torrent of personal 


testifying 


womer 


weD 





at + 
Sa 


— , ws 
he balcony, leaning list- 
nst the wall, a 


stricken little ghost. She 


haggard, grief- 
had cried until 
side of her had run 


austion, and only 


} ly 
1@Ssly 





the crying apparatus ir 
down from sheer ex} 
occasional 
anguish of 

“She has 


an 
} 


g sob showed that the 





ppe ased. 
her pal 


, 
eaione, 





Silently she lifted a small pallid face 
while the tears began to stream afresh. 
Evident she was pi He lifted 




















In Bologna, that fine austere old univer- 
sity town, I found the flow of refugees had 
practically ceased. Instead of the early 
thousands, only a couple of hundred filtered 
through daily—poor, timid, bewildered 
waifs, lost in that big station in the busy 
transfer of thousands of shifting troops. 

Later in the day I had a conference wit! 
an Italian officer under the Duke of Aosta, 
of the Fourth Army, and he expressed to 
me his } m for America and the 













ross. 

ght Italy did not want us,”’ I 

said, taking the bull boidly by the horns. 

‘I thought she wanted to play this game 
an 


herself! 
“That is not true,” he denied warmly. 
“Italy admires America; she ad 





dous driving 
Italy, not 
Do not 


for y, her tremer 
those things ir 
r the war. 

ist as this present 
concerned Italy intends to rehab 
self. Nobody else can do that for her. 
not, therefore, America’s money, i 
her men that ll desire; it is 


idship and her good will. At heart 






] f+ 
aiso alte 


So far 








first of all 


+ 





to choose 





a re poets. If we had 

het weer [ da kind word we 
would he kind word. So 
Isa orking here: Make 


to the Italian people. 





\Wear your uniforms. Display your flag 
¥ Let them know that 
\ -member, What counts 

gh or low, is not money. 


} ’ 
yon mot! 


st le 
the Italian situa- 
d Cross in Europe has 
ind entered the 


With its 


Sy” 


nto 








lliestone 


pment, 





i ymmesomething mucl 
an merely a numanitariar 

It is still that, but it is in addi 
important. The 
Europe to 


Vast 








hing even more 





as it stands before 





nie i another function: It has 
become the ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of the American people 






+} 


of the Allies world. 
mission is to explain and manifest 


America as she ts 


direct to e people 





Its speci: 


to-day, to express her 





1deais In DUSsINe lence, In democracy 


THE ChIRISTIAN CHURCH 


Concluded from Page 16 














i beautif N t ravist y pir sill 
aress, and € A nas lalien the 
hands of the Pru s! 

I fished in 1 irse. ‘Do you supp 
ul f t i t \A ] p V it i 
ul ute? 

Let’s see!” gs ested the ( 

e. He presented é vith an « 
planatory whisper. The ttle girl raised 
her head, listened w reathless attentior 

en sé ng the gift ggled m |} rn 

ke an eel and re qa round Une 
] I Le she ¥ ne 
Sar nance isvmbolic mean 

g and one otf ‘ helpfulness to many 
people. Christ H elf was baptized; He 
preached Day H mmanded Hisd 
ciples te iptize; He reg ptism as 
n expressilor iT f n the so 

ithe ] Hex t, however,! ke 

Y tion ¢ membersnip, a 
commonly a ed ipon it as ar 
( ela g the believe » the churcl ne 
did His d ‘ Baptisn is made the 
‘ of ( h | n, rT ict 
being based o1 ences m the words of 
( ind His « ¢ 
Che Lord’s S er pifying our assimi- 
g Chr S vé I and blood, that 
e! « nore t IS also an ordl- 
ince in} ymboliec beauty. Far be it 
true f r of Christ to mini- 
e the spirituz ie of these symbols. 





In this day of materialism they should be 














d and guarded with increasing 
1 for they foster the idealism of our 
elligio 
I e face of the eat | ms of sit 
ind e\ h whicl e world is confronted 
-day, in we imagine that were Christ to 
come ti e earth again He woul gard 
é ybservance or nonobservance of these 
ind other ordinances and Ir vidual beliefs, 
r the manner in V nm tne ire observed, 
s of sufficient importance to Ju the 
eparation into rival factions of good men, 
members of His spiritual kingdom, and 
mtroversy among them about doctrines? 
Can we fa Him giving His approval to 
ults too often in re- 


nst the 
h Christ came 
rget their 


brother, 


commor 


to 





the needy 


t gave Himself so con- 






d, ritual, form, Bibli- 
ea logy, all be used to 
br ng the believer into 
of Him whom we 
as lividual or separate 
church may find them helpful toward that 
But God forbid that they should 


each 


anyone dare 








eve any of ther dive attention from 
or be regarded as a stitute for that 
pe rsonal spiritual relation between the soul 
and its God which is the essence of true 
re i God forbid that the should 
e\ y of them—be allowed to cause 





ywers of Christ or 
t up as at the door of any 
h of the Churc of the Liv 


the world craves to-day 


mg the Ioik 


divisions am¢ 


Darr 








ng God! 





IS a more 
and less formal religion. To the 
r woman facing death, great conflict 


big problems of human life, the forn 
the spirit 


the is of 


eligion area hollow mockery an 
impregnablefortress. I plead not foramodi- 
fication of form, but for its subordi 





nation 






to the spirit; not for the abolishing of 
ordinances, but for their voluntary rather 
than obligatory observance; not that these 


solemn rites should be set aside, but 





, , 
they should be entered into as a sa 
privilege, an act of loving consecration, 


rather than submitted to as an enforceable 


So, and so only, will the 
ning be under 
purpose realized. 
As we face, then, the world’s need of great 
spiritual leaders] 
} 


i 
nt into 


iaw. 


and mea stood a 


ship, that humanity may be 

















Dr da ly V tal relations W th a 
Li God, and that all the forces of right- 
be united in an eter? Var- 

he forces of evil, we a gain 

What of the future of the 

‘hurch? This is the answer I 

» various divisions of the « h as 

it is organized to-day catch the v n, have 
the breadth, the tole and 


rance, the courage. 
setting aside all ! r ] 
Sé Ing aside ail NONeSSE 


will stand upon the bed-roch 


tials, ail Darriers, 


God’s love and Christ’s living spirit, “not 
satisfied until the church is the church of 
all good men and women, until all good 
thoughts and deeds are laid at the feet of 


the Lord of all good life,’’ the Churc! 
Living God will come into being, usnerin 
ew era of Christi: 








S name 


to let it pass? 
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THE ORIGINAL 
SELF- 
VULCANIZING 


TIRE 
PATCH 












TIRE PATCH 


“TDERMANENTLY repairs any puncture or blowout up to 17 inches in length—” 
that’s Wood’s Everloc. Just press a patch of it over the puncture on your tube 
and you have a complete, lasting repair. 
apply and makes an immediate bond. The heat of the road vulcanizes it into a part 
of the tube. It is guaranteed never to leak or creep. 


It requires no heat, tools or experience to 


Wood's Everloc is made of genuine U. S. Khaki and Pure Para Rubber. It is 
taking the place of heat vulcanizing. Try it. 


At your dealer’s: 50c, $1.00, $1.50. 


W. C. Wood Company 


74 Western Avenue Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Special Garage Size 20'' x 28'' 








REVEILLE SOUNDS! 


HEN there’s just five minutes to clean up 

when everything means HASTE, SPEED— 
then you will appreciate the Gem Damaskeene 
Razor. It's always sure 
when minutes count. 


always dependable 


The Gem Damaskeene Blade ecige is unmatched for 


enness, smoothness, durability! In sealed, waxed 


paper isture, Gust and rust 


proof—seven blades for 35c.  5(c in Canada 


5400 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., - New York 


wrapped package n 


New—Special 


cludes Gem Damaskeene Razor « 


Khaki Service outfit, in 
ymplete with seven 


—Compact 


blades and shaving and stropping handles, 


“THE BLADE ITSELF” “THE ENCLOSED BLADE” 
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GIS hs 
Gem JJAMASKEENF RAZR 

BLADES 






































There is Real Conservation 
in the economy of Yale quality 
Y pronniich than ever, vou recognize how 

nec i t ist ! ind jud nent in the 


expenditul f ( Lf It 1 doubly Important 


t 
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a , 
i listin 1) ha \ | t as much as It 
| leans t \ f Yale Cha B tor handling 
I | - | +} 
i oad in } 
} 
f ndustrial wor Night Latches 
Padlocks 
‘ or econom iKe, for Door Closers 
ervice, for « ut ( ty. Builders’ Hardwars 





Cabinet Locks 
it WI miay rt ( 
I 7 Wardrobe and Trunk Locks 
) ale. It > Bank Locks 
} Automobile Locks 
, : Chain Blocks 
| Yal proat Electric Hoists 


And they at | trade-marked ‘‘ Yale 





The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 Fast 40th Street, New York City 
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THE THUNDERS OF SILENCE 


Continued from Page 5 


On a Monday morning Congressman 
Jason Mallard’s name was in every paper; 
his picture was in many of them. On the 
day following— But I am getting ahead 
of my story. Monday evening comes be- 
fore Tuesday morning, and first I should 
tell what befell on Monday evening down 
on the Lower West Side. 

That Monday afternoon Mallard came 
up from Washington; only his secretary 
came with him. Thi 
a publication lately suppressed by the Post 
Office Department for seditious utterances, 
a former clergyman wi » attitude in the 
present crisis had cost him his pulpit, and a 





 men—the owner of 











former college professor of avowedly an- 
archistic tendencies— met him at the Penn- 
sylvania Station. Of the three only the 
clergyman had a name which bespoke 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry. These three mer 
accompanied him to the home of the editor, 
where they dined together; and when the 


dinner was ended an automobile bore 





the party through a heavy snowstorm to 


the hall where Mallard was to speak. 

: rty to within 
a block and a half of the It could get 
no nearer than that by reason of the fact 


that the narrow street from house line or 


That is to say, it bore 





one side to house line on e other was 


jammed with men and women, thousands 





ot them, who, coming too late to secure ad- 
mission to the hall— the hall was crowded 
as early as seven o'cloch had stayed on, 
outside, content to see their champion and 
to cheer him since they n ght not hear him. 
Chey were half frozen. The snow in whic 
tne Stood Nad soakea thelr hoes and 
chilled neir leet there vere es i 
the shoes which some of them wore The 
snow stuck to their hats and « ng on their 
shoulders, making streaks there like tleecy 
epaulets done in the « r ol peace, which 
also is the color of cowardice and surrender. 
There was a cold wind which made them all 
shiver and set the teeth of many of them to 


chattering; but they had waited. 
Asquad of twenty-odd policemen, aligned 

in a triangular formation about Mallard 

and his sponsors and, with Captain Bull 


Hargis of the Traffic Squad as its massive 








apex, this hum: owshare iterally slugged 
a path through the mob to the side entrance 
of the hall By sneer lorce the living wedge 
made a furrow in the multitude f WwW 
that instantly closed in behind it as it 
pressed forward. Undoubtedly the police- 


men saved Congressman Mallard from 
being crushed and buffeted down under the 
f those who strove with 


ouch him, to embrace 





his body 


him, to ¢ hand. Foreign-born 
women, whose sons were in the draft, sought 
to kiss the f his garments when he 


passed them 


were Dow lec 


1 as they stooped they 


y the ur formed burlies 


and some o were trampled. Disre- 





rding the buf 


ng blows of the police- 
men, old, young and 


men’s gloved fists, \, 
middle-aged, flung themselves against the 
escorts, crying out greetings. Above the 





hysterical yelling rose shrill cries of pain, 
curses, shrieks. Guttural sounds of cheer- 
ing in snatchy fragments were mingled with 
ter 


ms of approval and of endearment and of 
red in English, in German, in 

d in Finnish. 
! 1 Bull Hargis said that 
ever in his recollection of New Yo 


crowds had there been a crowd so hard to 





; r ie } 
contend agal or one so difficult to pene- 





trate; he said this between gasps for breath 
while nursing a badly sprained thumb. The 
men under him agreed with him. The thing 
overpassed anything in their profe il 
experiences, Several of them were vet 3 





dramatie entrance which Con- 





ird made before his audience 

I » Packed as t na Was, 

with its air all hot and sticky with the ani 
mal heat of thousands of closely bestowed 


human bodies. Hardly could it have been 


a more ‘rom some- 





the back he suddenly came out 


upon the stage He was bareheaded and 





bare-throated. Outside in tl 





t living Ww! 
pool his soft black hat had been plucked 
P 


from his head and was gone. His collar, t 


about his neck 


ie 





and all, had been torn from 





and the same rudely affectionate hand tl 





wrested the collar away had ripped his 
linen shirt open so that the white flesh of 





his chest showed through the gap of 
tear. His great disorderly mop of bri 


ed hair stood 





erect on his scalp like an 





oriflamme. His overcoat was half on and 
half off his back. 

d of him the place rose } 
howling out its devotion. He flung off 
overcoat, letting it fall upon the floor, and 
he strode forward almost to the trough of 
the footlights; and then for a space he 
stood ther the rounded apron of the 


platform, staring out intothe troubled, toss- 





ing pool of contorted faces and tossing arms 
below him and about him. Demagogue he 
may have been; demigod he looked in 
nph, 


ing his time to play upon the passions ar 


that, his moment of supreme t 















the prejudices of this multitude asa 

organist would play upon the pipes 

organ. Here wa y, plastic to his supple 
fingers— here in this seething conglomerate 
of half-baked intellectuals, of emotional 
rebels against constituted authority, of 
alien enemies, of n ontents and malinger- 





ers, of parlor anarchists from the studios 
of Bohemianism and authentic anarchists 
from the slums, 


Ten blaring, exultant 
f 


yre the ex-« 





man, could secure a mez 
tive quiet. At length th 
the panting tumult. 


announcemer! 








iller volume th: 


i 
approval. He announced that on 
| 





lowing night and on the night 
gressman Mallard would speak at 
Square Garden, under the larges 


be | 
Manhattan Island. Thee 


had been emboldened by the size of t 


ymmittee in charge 











present outpouring to engage the garder 
the money to pay the rent for those two 
nights had already been si 1; adn 
sion would be free; all we ome to 
cor and—quoting the cha »hea 
the trutr iwoeut ti! war into whieh the 
Government, at the bidding of the capital 
natior I 
the speaker, am nis 

trumpe nd tl 

e answer which ti I 

t { t ! t | t 

guided pre t w i 

who dares de 

more tnar an nou and 

e his hearers were n | 
men and madwome f 
had he phrased his » craf 

id 














xpected congestion inside and outside 


t 
building. These six hundred men had little 





0 Go alter they formed their lines ana lane 
except to twiddie the night sucKS and to 
stamp t elr chi ed tee 

For a strange th Thousands 
nad participated in the ; of the nignt 





before. By word of mouth these thousands 
most surely must have spread the word 
among many times their own number of 
sympathetic individuals. And yet—thi 


Continued on Page 4! 
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ALWAYS TIGHT / 
EXPANSION JOINT 4 


cAlways Tight” 
on Rin 


See the wonderful ‘‘Always Tight’’ Expansion Joint! 
It permanently prevents the waste of power. 


By a patent process of peening Munger “Always 
Tight’’ Piston Rings are made to fit the walls of the 
cylinder, and the Expansion Joint holds them to their 
perfect fit so that they remain gas-tight until com- 
pletely worn out. 

Another distinctive feature of these rings is the ease 
with which they can be installed. Slip them over the 
Munger Ring Insertion Tool and they slide into their 
grooves without breakage or trouble of any kind. 


The oversize rings and the Munger Re-grooving Tool 
included with each complete set of rings make it 
possible to true-up worn grooves quickly and accu- 
rately, and fit them perfectly without expensive lathe 
work and without even disconnecting the piston from 
the connecting rod. This is a saving every repair 
man and car owner will appreciate. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Get them from your 
accessory dealer or gar- 


age man. 
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The Clory of Things Small 


Baby's little things—the soft underclothes and 
dainty outer garments that bespeak mother 
love in every stitch and hem—they must be 
cleansed fresh and sweet—thoroughly and 
hygienically. 
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A pure white vegetable oil soap, entirely free of 
ingredients that should never touch the finer things. 
Crystal White will not injure the hands. 


Mild enough for the softest and most delicate 
fabrics, yet unrivalled as the perfect family soap 
for every household use. 

Millions of housewives insist on 


Crystal White for all work. 
They have no need for any other. 


PEET BROS.MFG.CO. 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


stitieathhiideneme 
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Continued from Page 38 










































the strange pa by actual count less 
; n fiftes indred persons, exclusive of 
| m™ emer! who were there 
i , ( sent them there, att 
} ; : ng. To be 
i 
r ee! nared and seventy-five ol 
In the vast oval of the interior they 
; ! le a rid 1 mall clump set mid 
/ { the f front of the 
ha i en put uy All about 
{ ere | eacne ol! seating space 
4 ‘ é ¢ i huge vaulted cay 
\ er! hee CSS aS a Cave, fu of cold draft 
4 and strange echo Congressman Mallard 
| é tnar n hour, and this time he 
; did make eech of his life. 
Wednesda ght thirty policemen were 
n dut Madison Square Garden, Acting 
; Captain O’Hara of the West Thirtiet] 
7 ‘. reet St tio t I y I n mand, Over the 
one to headquarter! O'Hara, at eight 
| t re] rte it ; hi tallva counted for 
» } ired and eig one persons pres 
' ‘ Congre ! Mallard, he ited, 
| ed ye t was momentarily 
re j 
At eig fort O'Hara telephoned 
Congr Mallard had just sent 
d that he v and would not be 
speak r} message had been brought 
P or R ertus, the former col 
ge profe had come in a cab and 
d ice e bare announcement to those 
1 and then had driven away. The 
embled ) ‘ 1 eighty-one had 
1 the tater nt in silence and forth- 
h had der ted in a quiet and orderly) 
er. O'H isked permission to send 
his men ba to the station house. 
Congre n Ma 1 returned to Was! 
ae midnight train. his secretary 
i! ng hit Outwardly he did n 
‘ ! i ( man, but on his 
é Vhicn the secre 
1 ne hbelore seen on f s emplo 
é ¢ I k of a man who asks 
£ 1 e T i! 1 , er agalr 
( i ! ricuoust pe t i¢ 
nd « e-leaded, there appeared 
t nd again at the top of 
edit imn of every daily paper 
1 evening the United States, 
eve 1 @Vve montnis 
t hanced to 
e J ( ef paragrapl 
I . the press of 
\ Let eve rue 
N te. cean 
me 
l t Oo ! para- 
NCE! 
( ‘ ‘ ‘ la ne vife of 
‘ ! Ar ca died of 
‘ i ( me in Chicag 
i papers in America 
| i s deat! the 
} d and 
" At ‘ t 
i 
e of r 
{ e nationa 
iol} rgar ation; tha 
f i t e dispensed upward of 
, n charities 
n su ind such a y 
nd place; that she left, be 
‘ a} thre ren and one 
} f ind ,? 
| er in the United 
S ‘ ‘ he or ster 
f ( M , 
| ‘ { count must ne 
‘ ‘ e of a descriy no 
te ? during a 
| f al er ese episode 
, es of time. are 
| , ¢ l of his ste 
( n¢g M at irt Adepate 
x legislation upon the 
f the H Ac 1al he iced the 
oe ? , f one. his vote 
Te the negative or 
e passage ‘ i e. His speech was 
é ( I eagut stening ir 
dead lence sig? f di or 
) it aoe ‘ ¥ eeding 7 see~ 
’ hat ne \ efore Mallard, wher 
he spoke at many question, spoke at 





enot} While he sr e the men in the 






pres gall ) no ? es, and when-he 
d finished and was leaving the chamber 
vas noted that the venerable Congress- 
ian Boulder, a man of nearly eighty, drew 











himself well into his seat, as though he 
feared Mallard in passing along the aisle 
might brush against him. 

The only publicati in America that 
carried a transcript of Congressman Mal 
lard’s remarks on this occasion was the 














n 


Congressional Record. 
At the next day’s session Congressmar 

Mallard’s seat was vacant; the next « 
kewise, and the next it was vacant. 

was rumored that he had left Washi 

his exact 

However, no one in Washington, so 

’ 








whereabouts being unkni 





was Known, In spe akir g of 11S disappear 
ance, mentioned him by name. One man ad 
lressing another would merely say that he 


understood a certa person had left town 


or that he understood a certain person wa 


still missing from town; the second mar 
in all likelihood would merely nod unde 
standingly and then by tacit agreement 
the subject would be changed. 





Just outside one of the lunch rooms in the 
Union Station at St. Le 
n the latter part of Janua 
occurred between two men. One was a 





y an altere 





listinguished-looking man of middle 
The ot! ] 
sweeper and cleaner. 
It seemed that the tall man, coming out 
1 


of the lunch room, anc 








carrying a traveling 


bag and a cane, stumbled over the broom 
which the sweeper was using on the floor 
just beyond the doorway. The traveler, 
} } 


who appeared to have but poor control 


over his temper, or rather no control at 





over it, accused the station hand of care- 
The station hand 
made an indignant and impertinent denial 
At that the other flung down his bag 


swung aloft his heavy walking stick and 


lessness ar d cursed him. 


struck the sweeper across the head with 
force sufficient to lay open the victim's 
sf al 1 





p in a two-inch gash, which bled freely 


For once a police man was on the spot 
ed. This particular 
policeman was passing through the trair 
hed and he saw the blow delivered. He 


ran up ar d, to be on the safe side, put both 
men under techni 





hen trouble occur 


The sweeper, 
yy the clout he 


inprovoked as 
I 


: r 
arrest. 










who had been bow 
had got, made a char 
auit against the stranger; 


e latter ex 
ressed a blasphemous regret that he had 


t 
t 
not succeeded in cracl ing the sweepers 





skull. He appeared to be in a highly nerv 
ous, highly irritable state. At any rate 
suct \ s the int rpretatior which the 





I 
nan put upon his aggressive priso1 
r’s behavior. 

Wall ng between the pair to prevent 
further hostilities the policeman took bot 


men into the station master’s of 
ntention being to telephone from there for 
a patrol wagon. The night station master 
accompanied them. Inside the room, while 
thestation master was binding up the wound 
n the sweeper’s forehead with a pocket 
handkerchief, it occurred to the policema 
that in the flurry of excitement he had not 





found out the name of the ta 





ted belligerent The yeep e already 


He asked the tall man for his name 


and business. 








“My name, ’’said the prisoner, ‘ Jaso1 
C. Mallard. I am a member of Congre 

The station master forgot to make the 
Knot in the bandage ne was tying about 
the sweeper’s head. The sweeper forgot the 
palr of his new headache and the blood 

ich trickled down his face and fell upor 
the front of his overalls As though g 
erned by the same set of wires these tw 
swung about, and with the officer the 
tared at the stranger. And as they stared 
recognition came into the eyes of all three 
and they marveled before now nor 
of them had discer he identity of the 
owner of that splendid tousled head of ha 
and those clean-cut features, no woller 
and red with an unreasonable choler. The 
policeman was the first to get his shocked 
and. jostled senses back, and the f 
speak. He proved himself a quick-witted 
person that night, this policeman aid inc 
pe ri this he ps to explan VNYV I 
supe the head of the St. Lou police 





department, on the very next day promote 


him to be a sergear 


But when he spoke it was not to M 
put to the sweeper. 

‘Look here, Mel Harris,”’ he said you 
call yourself a purty good Amurican, dor 
you?” , 

“You bet your life I do!” was the answer 





t I got a boy in camp soldieri 


“Ai 
“Well, I got two there myself,” said the 


policeman; “but that ain’t the question 
now. I see you've got a kind of a littl 
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The Surgeons Grade Sponge 


Cleanses the Pores on the 
Suction Principle 


HE soft, porous surgeons grade rub- 

ber composing the Miller Suction 

Sponge forms a vacuum on the skin 
and sucks out the accumulated dirt, grime 
or pr ywder. 

Delightful for toilet and bath. 

skin, smooths out 
Nature’s softness 


It removes. dead 
wrinkles and restores the 
and beauty. 

It is made by a secret process, under 
guard. There is no other like it 
on the Miller Surgeons Grade in the 
dust-proof carton. 


So insist 


Miller 


Men find this sponge the quickest, easiest, 
most comforting agent for removing lather 
after shaving. It smarting skin 
and brings a bloom to cheeks 


soothes 


oC vith thi 1 





Thousands of women n 
Mothers praise it for infant bathin A plung 


boiling water cleanses and sterilizes it 


Willer 


Surgeons Grade 


Rubber Goods 


Miller Rubber Goods won their fame among the 


medical professi 





been recog 


ler Hot Water 


1aV 





Mil I » sy! | 
Cushions, Nipples, etc., are used in thousand 
hospitals and dispensaries 

High authorities have r id Miller R 





r 
er Goods until we have decided to oper 


to homes as well 


One good dr 








i ¢ 


ithorized to supply 
in stock——but be sure ti iy Mille il take n 
Begin your acquaintance by getting the M 
Surgeons Grade Sponge Toilet size 0 Ot! 
Miller Sponges from l5c t $1.50 for ftice 
household uses, as well for toilet and bat! 


Stop at the druggist’s and get one today. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO., *:*; Akron, 0. 


Makers of Miller Uniform Mileage 
Tires, Geared-to-the-Road 
Druggists Write for agency pror tion on M 
Grade Rubber G i 
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bruised place there on your head. Now 
then, as a good Amurican tryin’ to do your 
juty to your country at all times, I want 
you to tell me how you come by that there 
bruise. Did somebody mebbe hit you, or as 
a matter of fact ain’t it the truth that you 
est slipped on a piece of banana peelin’ or 
something of that nature, and fell up 

the or jamb of that lunch room 


igainst 





For a moment the sweeper stared at his 
nterrogator, dazed. Then a grin of appre- 
ciation bisected his homely red-streaked face. 
r.”’ he 












“Why, it was an accident, officer, 
answered. “I slipped down and hit 
own self a wallop, jest like you sz 
way, it don’t amount to nothin’.’ 

You seen what happened, didn’t you?” 
vent on the policeman, addressing the sta- 

nn t ‘It was a pure accident 
x n’t it? 

“That NI t 1 1 pure accider 

“Then, t ] ! viedge, there Ww t 

row ofa rt « l ng round here - 

1 ve the | cemi 

‘“‘Not that I heard of 

“Well, if there had a-beer i'd a-heard 
of it, 1 dn’t 1 

“That's good 

ibbed a ¢ ( 
A nesse é 
is it wa na 
sé ES the 1 ector ind so will “wd pie , 1% 
it coulda 
e « f e « nuts fit the bolt ir gettin’ hu ( 1 he 

















Chacon | f either ece to anv of ira ‘Not a thing in the world.”’ echoed the 
° ation master 
lit ro ) | felloy \ I] } ‘ 
. > ChUwWS Wik ix And you ain’t got any charge to make 
of accurac\ The wu “ I ) He didn't igainst anybody for what was due to ir 
11 own persona iwKwarane have ou?” 
| } } ‘ had 
Ru He KNCW un © the CUS lad bee! iggested the blue-coated prompter 
snc with t Gas come “Certainly I ain't!” disclaimed Harri 
' 1 1imost indignantly. 
ol the machine Mallard broke in: ‘You can’t do this— 
you men,”’ he declared hoarsely. ‘I struck 
holt P 1 that man and I’m glad I did strike hin 
If be ind mt re not gvaget there mu ‘ — et red tert AS 
damn him! I wish I'd killed him. I’m will- 
be much / . ind 7 , when parts are be ng to take the consequence d 
¢ two . report of this - 
ing assembled That means more workmen a : 2 & Tepere ce = os 
iperior er. 
than are necessatr It contributes waste of As though he had not heard him—a 
1 ; lw > oO | feuurth ner 
man { r. Think what this means now to out hough he did not know a fourth person 
as | emat! voking right 
! ! 
nati | shipbuilding one ‘ons. to our na\ ne Ree RAS i 
rogt Pre we ? have it; for 1 e Cees Ee eee , 
H . iyvet someho 
| Cnt ‘ 1 1 flexibl aqua tit ) red ) oht } x } } 
l ] e manage g d 
} ‘ , red P t] re h the use of oO n too heavy o be expre 1 l i¢ 
\ word 
i iL ‘Bovs,” he said, “‘it seen ] re 
iir int roon ) nd of il tha 
' > , , iin’t fitten for good Amu to be 
\ I Gage is nothing new. But ther ter . 
} hin So I'n i? 0 open up tl 
itt { " rt ( ew nee 1914 here door and see if it don’t purif tself 
\l ( 7 of its own accord 
turers who used to 
He stepped back and swu the door 
] rT iwi ‘ » the ! { | it ic’ wide open: then steppe 1 ve 1 } ed 
chine nasts moana { — nd 
oy onl rt meal mini 
{sage WI pl it glial part 
eting new « tio It will help America the trio with their eves followed him while 
, ; rough a gate They 
¢ ( Ire { h until he had disap- 





they will n \ box « { ! i ’ , going toward where a 
, rr - w of parked sleepers stood at the far end 
Wit | : . / = ' f the train shed. 
v i . 
Yet another police nan is to figure in this 





fal 
! 


is policema 





1 *s name is 


recital of events. 


' pare . - . Caleb Waggoner and this Caleb Waggoner 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation | yas and still is the night marshal in a small 
S.A town in lowa on the Missouri River. He is 


Greenfield, Massachusetts, | ; i 
one-half the police force of the town, the 
hy , 


half being a constable who does dut 





n the daytime. Waggon 


affection which in -community n 





r suffers from an 





g such a job as 
one he does hold. He has an impediment 









of the speech which at all tir causes him 
to stammer badly. When he is excited it is 
only by a tremendous met } 
: effort and after repeated « 
Cane ¢ vords at all 








+ ae 7 / r ) ~ : as , : . , r 
gE ~ j a: and t iy. ; 7 : : ee 
| (cc /\E4 On the night of the eighteenth of Febru- 
| UJ ad | rn Boe ary, at about half past ¢ en o clock, Mar- 
shal Waggoner was con tir l 


ry nis reguiar 
vfore-midnight round of the 


’ . ° ’ t t 
d lccuracy—Standardization—Speed trict. The weather was nasty, with a raw 


I 











} 


usiness dis- 
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wet wind blowing and half-melted slush 
underfoot. In his tour he had encountered 
not a single person. That dead dumb quiet 
which falls upon a sleeping town on a 
winter’s night was all about him. But as 
he turned out of Main Street, which is 
the principal thoroughfare, into Sycamore 
Street, a short byway running down be- 
tween scattered buildings and vacant lots 
to the river bank a short block away, he 
saw a man standing at the side door of the 
agle House, the town’s second-best hotel. 
g raggedly above the door- 
ught out the figure with distinct- 
is not moving—he was 












just standir , with the collar of a 
heavy overcoat ed up about his throat 
and a iat with a wide brim 
drawn we upon his head. 


Waggoner, who by 
new every resident of the 

mind that the loiterer 
Now a stranger abroad at 
i apparently with no busi- 


ness to mind would at once be menta 





catalogued by the vigilant night marshal 


is a suspicious person. So when he had 
me se up to the other, padding noise- 
essly in his heavy rubber boots, the officer 





ce of six feet or so 


suspect. The sus- 





What Waggoner saw was a thin, haggard 
face covered to the upper bulge of the jaw- 
bones with a disfiguring growth of reddish 
\ rs and inclosed at the temples by 
aggy, unkempt strands of red hair which 
protruded from beneath the black hat. 
vider tly the man had not been shaved 





st 








ior weeks; certain) his hair needed trim- 
ming combing. But what at the mo- 
ment essed Waggoner more even than 


he general unkemptness of the stranger's 
They 
shot as 





ep, and they glared 
a peculiar, strained, 
The re was agony 

te rable, 
forward then, the 























tranger cried out, and his voice, which in 
} first words was deep and musical, sud- 
der vefore he had uttered a full sentence, 
turned to a sharp, half-hysterical falsetto: 
Why don’t you say something to me, 
man?” he cried at the startled Waggoner. 
**For God’s sake, why don’t you speak to 
me? Even if you do know me, why don’t 
eak? Why don’t you « me by my 
ume? Lean’tstandit I can’t stand itany 
t , L tell you. You've got to speak.’ 
Astounded, Waggoner strove to answer. 
But, because he was startled and a bit ap- 
} e as well, his throat locked down 
S ltault \ rds. His face moved 
and 3 t ted convulsively, but no 
( ( 1 from | mouth. 
The stranger o Waggoner’s 
f ‘ . t ‘ ng eyes of his 
ere all ey up both arms 
at 1 ength and gave a great gagging 
I I he hrieked “it’s come! 
The silence has dor t at last It doafens 
me—I’m deaf! I t hear you! I can’t 
nea i! 





ant ten feet in the lead the fugitive 
d the } li bank of the river. 
»at his pursuer, 
, he went off and 





ight into the 


the twenty 





; | «! 
in striking made al 


, for, as Waggoner 


must have struck 





mass of shore ice, then instar 





, with searcely a splash, into the 
low waters beyor d. 

iceman checked his own speed 
1 time to save himself from follow- 
the brink. He crouched on the 


of the frozen clay bluff, peer 





ng dow? 


Reape 
e Diackness and the qule 


La 
ad lodged 
the bank. A name was 


band, and by this the 





against 


stamped in the sweat 





identity of the suicide was established as 
that of Congressman Jason Mallard. 
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| gee: are facing, this double prob- 
lem: they need cars more than ever 


and more than ever they must keep down 


cost. This is the chief reason for the in- the peneral as well as the individual 
creased demand for Firestone Tires this year. good. The added cost of Firestone ee 
Motorists are looking, closely into the tire Tires is more than offset by added mile- 
question, not only because the right choice age, and their rugzed dependability 
saves tire money but because on the tire means not only your personal comfort 
greatly depends the consumption of fuel but that travel efhiciency which answers 
and wear on the car. a national need. See your dealer, 


Most Miles per Dollar sums up all the FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
various kinds of saving, so necessary now AKRON, OHIO as and Dealers Everywhere 
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This bridge is built for avesiiphe . 
JHILADELPHIA 


like the 


It is braced against every possi! le strain by angle members crossing 
each other in every direction and forming Diamonds everywhere 

The plates in the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery are built on 
the same Diamond plan. The angle members cross each other in every 
direction, forming Diamonds which brace and support the plate to 
withstand the most severe strain. 

That is why Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery Plates do not 
buckle, do not short circuit, do not shed their active material. 

Other conclusive reasons for selecting the Philadelphia Diamond 
Grid Battery are: (1) patented, quarter-sawed, hard wood separators 
which actually last as long as the plates themselves and give pertect 
insulation without loss of conductivity, (2) filler caps removable with 
a quarter turn, (3) non-spill moulded covers, (4) doweled lock-corne 
wood cases, (5) unit-seal assembly, and (6) bolted handles. 

At a thousand service stations and dealers you can have a Philadel- 
phia Diamond Grid Battery installed in your car. Every starting, 
lighting and ignition battery is 


Guaranteed for 18 Months 


The Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery has played an indispensable part in 
the development of the modern, high-powered, economical electric passenger car. 
[hat its merit is recognized is proven by the fact that it is standard equipment 
on 90 of all electric passenger automobiles 

In mine locomotive service the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery is hauling 
coal in greater quantity and at lower cost than was ever believed possible 

And in practi ally every other storage battery field, in electric trucks, in industrial 
trucks, in farm lighting. in marine lighting, in the Army and Navy. and wherever a 
strong, reliable battery is needed, there you will find the Philadelphia Diamond Grid. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
Ontario and C Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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manner. They’ve got a wholesome respect 
for the Britisher, because they’ve learned 
how he fights, but they seem firmly per- 
suaded that we won’t fight—that we haven't 
the guts. I suppose they’ve been taught 
that we’re a nation of cheap money grub- 
bers and loud talkers—that having been the 
carefully fostered conception of Americans 
for many years in most of Europe. Their 
leaders have made them think that our 
soldiers need not be taken seriously and 
we've let them get the crazy notion that 
they’re better men—and now we've got to 
beat it out of them, since that’s the only 
kind of argument they understand. 

It’ s queer how the average green soldier 
t iks of a an enemy ur il he goes up against 
him. To the untried recruit an enemy 
seems about what a burglar does to a peace- 
ful householder—he isn’t human at all. 
Neither ever stops to figure that the enemy, 
or the burglar, is subject to the same fears 
that he is; if he did take that into consider- 
ation he would lose a lot of his nervousness. 

That’s just the way it was with most of 
our boys when they first came to France. 
Everybody in this war looked like a Goliath 
to them. They felt pretty small potatoes. 
But a little closer ir spection reve aled that 
our seasoned Allies were of much the same 
clay as we are, only they had had experi- 
ence, And the more the Vy saw of them the 
more encourage ad an id confident they tet 














Yet boche still loon ed as somet hing 

i \ had a chance of tak- 
hey had been fed with 

l | y prowess stories, by 

the way, whose foundation rested on con- 
siderable bush-league stuff, such as wallop- 


ng the Russians and Italians to tide his 
own people over the winte r, whe nhecouldn’t 








make any real headway on the Western 
Front. In spite of the fact that the German 
prisoners working on the railroads looke« 
p ty mucn ilkKeé any other section sie coetwd 
fellows still saw ghosts when t} thought 





of going up against the German oe 
Then the first battalions went into the 
trenches for t . e gl 
were Immedi: y diss pated. They discovy- 
ered that the boches were nothing but 
ordinary men directed by almost perfect 
organization, and that when it came to a 
show-down on anything like an even break 
Americans had th e bulge. 
Just to show you hon the tables were 
urned in a short time: When we went into 
the trenches some of the companies did con- 
siderable shooti ng. The y'd bang awé iy at 
imaginary enemies and send up flares at 
ght. I guess Heinie chuckled over this, 
a the Americans’ wind 
up. But before we } hae been in more than 
few days those symptoms disappeared. 
Hardly a shot was wasted. And after our 
fellows took to night patrolling it was the 


boches who sent up flares. 
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The Billets at Sorel 


Pretty soon our boys were out hunting 
for Heinie in the dark of the moon. They 
chased his patrols whenever they smelled 
them. And long before they came out of 
the trenches they had his measure. Heinie is 
no longe ra bogy to the first contingent; 
they’re ready to take him on any time. 
It’ll be the same with the other troops as 
soon as they’ve had a wallop at him; and 
you'll feel the same way when it comes 
your turn. 

Next time we go in we’ll control our 
too. It won’t be a company of 
Americans, then a company of French 
then some more Americans, and soon. We'll 
have the say as to what shall be done by 
— the artillery and the infantry. It will 
be direct control, which is the only kind 

that gets results. 

However, I started out to tell you what 
the American “camps” are like. "It’s just 
like me to stray off into editorial stuff; the 
boss used to tear his hair on account of 
that bee in my bonnet. Said I had the 
makings of a first-class reporter if I would 
only strangle my opinions and stick to 
straight writing; and then he’d take his old 
blue pe neil and cut down a fine two-column 
story to a stick. That’s what a man gets 
for using his brains instead of being a mir- 
ror for impressions. 

Mother wrote last week, wanting to 
know all about the life in the “camps” too. 

The bulk of the army don’t live in camps, 
as we understan id them in America, Ed. 
Take the “‘camp” they sent us to w hen we 
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first arrived, for it is typic cal of the major- 
ity. Let’s call it Sorel—because that isn’t 
its name. 

Sorel is nothing but a little country town 
seven miles from a railroad and a million 
from civilization as we know it. It liesina 

valley and there’s a river flowing near. 
Back home they’d call that river a creek, 
but it stacks up pretty well as a waterway 
over here. 

A smooth hard road winds through the 
valley, and it’s the main street of the town. 
The fields all round here are as pretty as a 
pi arkand the ridges on both sidesare clothed 
with trees. Now and again you'll see the 
turrets of a chateau sticking up above the 
trees, or the flat white face of one will stare 
at you from a hillside. 

I got a look at this country from an aéro- 
plane, and from two thousand feet it looked 
like a perfectly ordered garden. By the 
way, there’s nothing scary about riding in 
an aéroplane. Do you remember how diz 
I always grew if I leaned over the top of a 
tall building to see the street below? It 
used to make me so sick I was afraid that 
some day I might fall off; so when the 
chance came to take a ride above the clouds 
I did some wondering. However, all that 
vanished the minute I climbed into the ob- 
server's seat. Had a feeling of absolute se- 
curity—no more nervous than on starting 
out for an automobile trip. Riding in an 
aéroplane is a good deal like traveling in a 
railroad train at seventy miles an hour with 
all the windows open. The only time you 
feel queer is when the pilot tilts to make a 
turn and the earth seems to rise up to bump 
you. Also when he raises her nose and then 
drops. That gives you the same feeling as 
an express elevator when it shoots down 
from the twentieth story—you seem to have 
left your stomach up above. 











Sociable Farmers 


Well, Sorel has a population of about 
nine hundred. It straggles along both sides 
of the road, with short, crooked, narrow 
side streets leading off into the tall grass 
somewhere. Most of the houses are plain 
bare structures made of stone covered with 
plaster, and the roofs are all of tile. Only 
three houses in the place are built of brick. 

Right in the middle of the road, where it 
forks before leaving the town, stands a 
church. A figure of the Virgin is inset in 
the face of it, and there are always wreaths 
of flowers at her feet. They have a statue 
of Jeanne d’Arc in the little plot in front, 
and of course that is decorated too. 

The shops in these French towns are a 
revelation. I guess they think it’s vulgar to 
advertise. Anyhow, you can walk right by 
them and not know they’re there unless you 
belong to the place. They don’t put up 
signs that reach out and grab you. I’ve 
wandered past shops and cafés scores of 
times without distinguishing them from the 
houses, because the signs above the doors 
were blurred and faint and you could hardly 
see the lettering on the windows. 

The country round Sorel is entirely ag- 
—— but there are no farmhouses. 
They have hardly any fences either, Ed. 
Eac h owner of land knows where his bound- 
ary is and he works right up to it; the 
other fellow never crowds over into his fur- 
row either. They have a few fenced fields 
where cattle graze, but those generally lie 
close to town or belong to some landed 
proprietor. 

All the farmers live in town. They can do 
that because the places are so close to- 
gether. This does away with waste of valu- 
able land for separate homesteads and 
barns and other buildings, and it gives the 
farmers company. I guess the latter pur- 
pose is back of the system; the French are 
a mighty sociable people and they choose 
this community life in preference to lonely 
seclusion on their own places. Conse- 
quently they go out to work from the towns 
and villages every morning and come back 
at night. That hit our boys hard. Perhaps 
we'll come to that some day when the 
United States is more thickly settled —un- 
less every farmer has a flivver and can run 
into town when he likes. 

You can tell in two winks—or one 
whiff—that Sorel is agricultural. Cows 
wander up and down the street at certain 
hours of the day, and chickens and geese 
make it a happy hunting ground; also, 
they still have piles of fertilizer about. We 
carted away those that stood just outside 


the front doors; but removal was necessa- 
rily a matter of persuasion rather than coer- 
cion, and some of the citizens still have 
manure neatly piled in their yards. 

In lots of places the houses and stables 
are built in one pile round a courtyard, and 
they use the courtyard for dumping refuse. 
The cow resides next door to the kitchen, 
and when Henriette wants to get the horse 
in the morning all she has to do is step out 
of her bedroom door and let him out of his 
stall, two doors removed. The whole family 
life and all the animal life, in fact, center on 
this courtyard. No wonder the country is 
so fertile! I slept in a house like that one 
night with my window open, and next 
morning my whiskers had grown an inch 
and a half. 

We had round a thousand men in Sorel. 
Most of them lived in billets, after the 
French system. These billets were empty 
storehouses or haylofts or old residences. 
Some held forty men and some would take 
care of only half that number. 

They were just solid, musty, di amp stone 
buil lings th it were here before the hills were 
made. We cleaned them out and got them 
as dry as we could and made the roofs 
water-tight. 

My platoon drew an old barn. It was 
built of stone with a concrete floor and had 
a loft. Some of the boys put their cots on 
the floor and the rest moved up into the 
loft. Gee, it was cold! We had a stove, but 
it wasn’t enough to heat the place to the 
temperature we are used to in the United 
States, and of course all of them couldn’t 
huddle over it. And fuel is mighty scarce. 
We simply can’t obtain what we need, for 
the supply of wood is limited and they 
have put us on French standards. What do 
you know about that? 

The landlady of the billet where our com- 
pany officers hung out used to throw up her 
hands over our complaints about the cold. 

“Oh, you Americans!” she would say. 
“You are big and strong, yet you are al- 
ways cold! Just like women!” 

A thousand men made too many for 
Sorel to accommodate with billets, so one 
company went into barracks on the edge of 
the town. These barracks were temporary 
frame structures and a good deal like those 
in the training camps in America, but 
smaller, and the bases were protected with 
a dirt embankment to keep off bomb splin- 
ters in case of an air raid. They held forty- 
four men comfortably, but I have seen 
more than fifty squeezed into some. 

Quite a few in other camps weren’t built 
solidly enough. In one place I happened to 
visit there were big fissures in the walls, 
and the roofs leaked like a sieve. They had 
only dirt floors, too, so that when it rained 
the floors were mud. I dropped in to see 
Jimmy Briggs, who used to be soda jerker 
in the Palace Drug Store and is now a cor- 
poral, and found him sitting on his cot 
with a poncho spread above like a tent, to 
keep the rain from leaking down on him. 


French Chow 


But I believe things like that are the fault 
of regimental or battalion commanders. 
Perhaps what they say is true, that they 
can’t get them fixed up; but I notice that 
others do it. Some regiments, which were 
no better off at the start, went to work and 
padded the walls with old rags and papers, 
patched the roofs, and laid floors with odd 
bits of lumber they managed to rustle. I 
saw a battalion of marines who were fixed 
for the winter in fine shape, and they had 
done it themselves. 

So my idea is that just because some de- 
partment or other fails to have them in 
perfect trim is no excuse for the doughboys 
continuing to live that way; it’s up to the 
individual commander to see that his men 
are comfortable, just as it’s up to him to 
see they keep clean. You can’t sit round 
and expect to have everything handed to 
you on a tray in a war as big as this, when 
shipping and supplies and labor are so 
scarce. A real soldier ought to be able to 
make himself snug anywhere if he has 
enough to eat, and warm ciothes and 
blankets. 

My own room in Sorel was on the second 
floor of a house that was built by an archi- 
tect who hated light. The front door opened 
into a living room with a fireplace big 
enough for a horse to bed down in. You 
could see in there, but the minute you 
stepped through the door to climb the 


stairs you had to grope. Not even a sky- 
light; the stairs had a break in them half 
way up, and until I got to know them by 
sense of touch I was always banging my 
shins. 

~" once in the bedroom it wasn’t so 
bad. There was an old chest there I wanted 
to steal to send home to mother. It was 
wonderfully carved and looked as though it 
had been there since Jeanne d’Arc’s time. 
And my bed was built into the wall. In- 
stead of a quilt they use over here a sort of 
light feather tick. It’s about two feet thick, 
but lighter than a blanket, and it surely 
does keep you warm. 

The officers of our battalion had a mess 
in an empty house, and a cook from one of 
the companies got the meals. That’s amuch 
better system than paying a Fre *hwoman 
to cater for you, the way some of the officers 
arrange it. The French chow is all right 
and suits a Frenchman a lot better than 
ours; but for the American stomach give 
me army rations every time. The French 
put most of their rations into one dish 
a sort of stew—meat, potatoes and vege- 
tables. 

It wouldn’t have been so bad only for the 
rain and mud. The rain hardly ever let up. 
We worked hard, and there’s nothing like 
work to keep men contented. The boys 
put in about eight hours a day of actual 
work, but they were really going every 
minute from the time they got up, shortly 
after five o'clock, until taps was blown, 








A Franco:-American Picnic 


At that, the privates do less than the offi- 
cers—for after supper the men can do as 
they please. They can fool round town or 
get up a concert or listen to the band or 
spend the evening in the Y. M. C. A. hut, 
where they have games of all kinds and a 
music box and writing materials and maga- 
zines; but the officers can’t take it so easy. 
There are always arrangements for the 
next day’s progra.> to be made, or a talk by 
the commanding officer, or a class of in- 
struction in something or other; in fact, an 
officer puts in at least twelve solid hours of 
work every day. 

The doughboys always found some way 
of amusing themselves in Sorel. In fine 
weather they played baseball or duck on 
a rock in a field beyond the barracks, and 
when it rained they’d get under shelter and 
shoot craps or play cards. One thing is cer- 
tain—they never had enough time on their 
hands for moping. All morning they were 
out on the drill ground, about three kilo- 
meters from town; but I won’t tell you of 
the work there, because you already know 
it—they’ve been doing practically the 
same things in the camps at home. And the 
afternoons were filled with duties. 

The Americans don’t fraternize so much 
now with the natives as they did on arrival. 
I guess that’s because the novelty has worn 
off. I heard a good story along that line: 
An American officer at one of the posts had 
to call down his French stenographer for 
be ‘Ing late. 

‘You've kept me waiting three hours, 
declared the American. 

“Eh bien,” said the stenographer care- 
lessly. ‘‘We’ve been waiting for you three 
years!” 

However, our boys get along well with 
them, especially the feminine population. 
Did I ever tell you of a picnic we had last 
summer at which our fellows traded uni- 
forms with the chasseurs and danced to- 
gether? And they couldn't speak each 
other’s language! It was the finest demon- 
stration of the fraternal spirit I ever saw. 
The French colonel told me his men had 
never mixed in that cordial fashion with 
any other Allies. ° 

There’s usually some little diversion for 
the men in these small towns in the course 
of a day. Women peddlers come round 
with carts selling picture .post cards and 
trinkets, or the boys play with the children 
or get up a boxing match. Except for the 
strange setting and different language the 
life isn’t so diffe rent from what it would be 
for soldiers in a backwoods American town 
where they never had movies or automo- 
biles, and walked instead of taking the 
train when they went to visit grandma. 

Sunday is the big day with them. They 
have that free, and they use it to give the 
girls a treat or visit neighboring towns 
You can meet them by hundreds on all 

Continued on Page 49) 
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Their genius mi 
The VicTROLA ma 


In France, genius is crowned by election to the French Academy. Members of this brother- 
hood of the great are known as the French Immortals. In the world of recorded music, there is a 
similar distinction in becoming a famous Victor artist. None but the chosen few can win this laurel. 

The poet and the composer endure on the printed page, the painter on his eloquent canvas. 
The achievements of the statesman and the scientist remain as lasting monuments of their skill. But 
what of the famous singer, the actor who has endeared himself to thousands, the beloved artist whose 
magic bow, like the lute of Orpheus, has swayed and charmed the multitude? Is their divine fire to be 
forever quenched? Is their voice of gold to be forever silenced? 
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ade them great— 
kes them immortal 


Before the Victrola, this was the tragic fact. Now great voices need never die, great music 





need never perish. 

Mankind loves to crown a Genius. The artists whose portraits appear on this page have, by 
universal accord, been proclaimed the greatest. They have won the applause and affection of the pub- 
lic for the beauty, the comfort, the entertainment, and the uplift of their matchless art, as expressed 
upon the stage and to that far vaster, world-wide audience who knows them by their Victor Records. As 
long as there are ears to hear, their Victor Records will preserve their living, breathing emotions, their 
infectious laughter, the exquisite, tremulous notes of their inspired instruments. Their art cannot die. 
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and that’s the truth. What the causes bacl 
of it may be I don’t know— probably it’s 
their social \ n anyhow, Europear 





( ( rauged as Americans. O 
e the average European would hoot 

He conside Americar 
barbarian, the 
happens to have customs that dil 





an 
because 








his own; but he’s welcome to hi } 
The European thinks and acts by rule of 
thumb. He is suspicious of his neighbo 
and hates other nationalities. Now, wit 
all our faults, as a people, we don’t | 
anybody We haven't time Anyway 
what's the use? Besides, why should we 
A man hates for two reasons—envy or fear 
We aren't afraid of anybody so you could 





notice it; and we ¢ 
nation 

My own theory a the difference be 
tween the European and An 
point is that « is a land of hope 
here there isn’t much ahead for the ag 
man, his opportunities are so limited; and 
that makes him spiteful nthe | 


States is can get a 


0Uu 


erical 





ave ape 





nited 





any live wire with 
strangle hold on the whole round eart 


} 












is man enough to go after it, so he ha 
small time for envy of other peoples, and 
such littlene 

In I rope they are long past the noon ol 
achievement and we vell, were facing 
the dawn. 

Our people will be tremendously changed 


ip 


h, at the end of this bi 
with all kinds of nationalities the 
broadening a lot. They'll have new idea 
of geography and the other peoples of 
rth, and they will junk a lot of the shib- 
boleths of the past 

And America will have 
careful about immigration 
cent of the young folks you 
here say they’re going to the United State 
the war over. Unles 
governments prohibit emigration 
to put up the bars or be fairly swamped 
TI ey think we're the luck 
For a long while the 
was persuaded that all 


marched in automobiles 


siness 


thor 
i boys 


es 





mighty 
About fifty per 


talk to 


to be 





over 





when 1s their own 


we'll have 
st people alive 
average French kid 


American soldier 





The Tobacco Famine 


The presence of our has been a 
godsend to the civil population in the Amer 


France 


troop 


Business 














ican zone I is DOOM 
ng with them. We always pay more for a 
thing than their own people do. They 
boost prices every time they see one ol 
their A come through the L paid 
seventy-nve per cent more la thar 
| did when we arrived 

Just now the natives are going through 
a sort of tobacco famine Must be i 
nortage in the crop, rue anyway ne 
shops have no cheap tobacco left, and 
when a Frenchman enters to get me 
cigarettes they'll | him one packet 
and the price ol yone It 
good thing ours comes from America 
e’d be up against it. Buta rekee 
told me that civilians were orse off tha 
soldiers; that he trooy were 1} ed 
and then the « | population g vhat 

eft of the supply which seems fair enougt 

Do you remember Joe Austin. the i 
er? Sure you do. He had an office ir ‘ 
rust Building, where he played dominos 
all day with Doctor Moore. Well, Joe ¢ 


a commission in the Officers’ Reserve Cort 





hadn't been over here a week before 
him town major at divi 
adqusé It was pretty soit for Joe 

he sort of job he likes, because he 
isn’t cut to handle a company. A 


and he 


they made 1 





irters 





major is a sort of local bo ha 
charge of all the billeting and attend 
everything in our relations with the Fret 





























w guy t i 
any \ ot ne 
Joe air nade 4 i 
ago some fal went 
\ a compiaint that a bu 
mules had broken out and 
er gta They wanted 
ed. Gues t Joe argue 
ever a mul plair 
e light: ”" 
1 { ( 
Hloweve é ur 
mitted the 1 ther 
tion of | un 
’ id eve 
See! ‘ ) 0 
wa yf I il 
(ongress. Same i story! 
But Joe argued 
eciate ! 1 i ‘ < 
ild be losing good mor 
’ I 1 y ne t 
the intelligence fund ) 
It took a bur of mul 
out of the ntel gence ‘ 
| ncle Sam mer ire 
every day Per D ’s be 
id a chance to iin—al 
egiment ul ng 
‘ our f{ 
‘4 nt er t t ! 
in th dn 
dub ve'll make 
ale al e se 
sut before this |} ne 
American will be the 
gathered ar No { 
happen ype during 
ears, one fact ind ou 
states can t se, and it w 
military power on earth | 
a peace lovi re ple \\ 
Bombast Bill ire arted 
only hope that the ta 
run away with u 
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a lot | 
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» they 
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uurse ope 
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+} Tair 
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Hating and Fighting 











Concluded on Pag 








4 ive ige 
h ours | 
i d mal 
i if { 
7 m the 

ein ball 

a minute that er erage physique 
superior to any, and their average of 
t rence and adaptability infinitely higher 
The only other consideration discipl 
and guts. They'll soon acquire disciplir 
and as for the other well, end then 
against Heinie and watch what happen 

We're doing away as much as possibl 
with the old army distinctior If what 
is being tried now works out all right thers 
won't be any more heard of it the 
regulars are doing, or the National Guard 
inits, or the new National Arm Tell be 
nothing but the merican Arm And 
that ought to be vod enough for anybod 

We surely won't be shy of tr: r whe 
we go in, [here ight not to be the hea 

osses from igi ince tha Ai lie f 
fered at the outse of the ) i ‘ 
have erred at all I i ny t ( 

ich training to the me The B 
ar t! ecru at home a few mont! 
end the to | e, p nine da 

) hing, and ther ‘ ( ‘ 

“he { an ( i nd the 
ce act like it. AB colonel told 

me that a lew da f 

:more t! m | | 
at I \ 
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esse f Y to | fore 
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‘Transportation’s Newest Ally 





LTHOUGH the 
truck already has been 
of incalculable service to 

transportation, barely a fraction 
of its worth has been realized. 


motor 


Today, with every railroad and 
steamship terminal! over- 
whelmed with tonnage, it is 
the one means of conveyance 
to which the world can turn 
for relief. 


Such relief the motor truck can 
give, and give at once, pro- 
vided it can be endowed with 
the speed, range and endur- 
ance of the larger forms of 
transportation. 


The greatest forward step yet 
taken to give the motor truck 
these qualities is represented 
in the Goodyear Cord Tire 
shown opposite this page. 


Undoubtedly the chief obstacle 
to the widest possible use for the 
now is the solid 
which it 1s 
commonly equipped. 


motor truck 
rubber tires with 


The solid rubber tire is highly 
satisfactory for slow-speed short 
hauls through congested dis- 
tricts, but it bars the truck from 
high-speed long-distance work. 


The vibration set up through 
the imperfect cushioning solid 
tires afford in such service soon 
batters even the strongest trucks 
to pieces. 

















This swift depreciation, cou- 
pled with high gasoline and 
oil costs, in most cases makes 


long-haul rapid-transit by 
truck unprofitable. 


But all these handicaps to swift, 
safe and economical operation 
over great distances are stripped 
away from the truck shod with 
Good year Cord Tires. 


These tires are pyeumatic tires 
made especially for heavy truck 
service—with a carrying capa- 
city greater than that of the 
ordinary truck itself. 


They quicken the speed of the 
truck, lengthen its range, save 
tremendously in gasoline and 
oil consumption, and cut de- 
preciation to the minimum. 


They disencumber the truck 
of every hindrance to full util- 
ity, and in the harshest service 
make it ride like a limousine. 
Put Goodyear Cord Tires 
underwheel on your trucks: 
they mean faster deliveries and 
more of them each day—more 
profitable operation over a 
greater area. 


Use them to fit your trucks for 
quicker and smoother travel: 
except in the most constricted 
service they mean a lower cost 
per ton mile than you get from 
any solid tire. 
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They are far more than equip- 
ment for light delivery vehicles 

they are built to carry the 
biggest loads with maximum 
swiftness and safety. 


Today they are serving in 
heavy-truck duty in more than 
200 American cities, to the 
profit and satisfaction of the 
men who employ them. 


Goodyear Cord Tires for 
Motor Trucks are transporta- 
tion’s newest ally, tested and 
proved worthy under the most 
drastic conditions. 


A fleet of four transports rang- 
ing in capacity up to five tons 
and regularly plying over a 
1500-mile cross-country circuit, 
is attaining speeds in excess of 
thirty miles an hour on them 
without damage to the roads 
or the trucks. 


They are delivering results in 
interurban and passenger serv- 
ice, in the delivery of foodstutts 
and of fragile wares, in all 
manner of safe conduct rapid- 
transit, which have never been 
duplicated by another truck 
tire. 

trucks 
they will return you a measure 


On your own motor 
of speed, endurance and econ- 
omy not to be approximated 


by any other carrier. 


Rubber Co. 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Aker oO 
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difference 
means dollars to you! 


lf the piston rings in your engine are 
leaking, you are losing around 25% 
of the power and gasoline—accord- 
ing to experts estimates. 


at 


bec luSsE 


If such a waste /) going on in your engine, stop it 


once! It fy going on il your cal has run much 
a . 


avy piston rings will get worn and leak after a time 


Gas tight piston rings in your motor will not only save 
you dollars, but they will make your engine mu¢ h more 
powerful and responsive —and they will reduce carbon- 
ization, valve pitting, et and stop oil from getting up 


past the leaky piston rings 
Inlands save you $5 to $10 per set over 
other types of gas-tight piston rings 


Most effiei- 
ent, because the Spiral Cut produces a ring that has 


| he Inland is low priced, because One Piece. 


gap, and that expands in a fer feet circle, making a com- 
Equal width and 
strongest and most durable 


plete seal against the cylinder wall. 
thir kne Ss all around 
See vour garage man about puttipg in new gas 


He'll put in Inlands without 
1 good mechanic, for he 


dvantages. Write for booklet i 


LAND 


PIECE PISTON 


tight piston rings 
hesitation, if he's 


knows the it 
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Over 1,250,000 in use. 


Dealers Our plan is a real business builder for you~ write at once 


Inland Machine Works, 813 Mound Street, St. Louis, U.S.A 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Concluded from Page 49 

Besides, our people don’t fall for propa- 
ganda so easily as some others. They’ve 
got too much horse sense. You can afford 
to take them into your confidence if you’ve 
got right and truth on your side. You 
don’t need to camouflage, and they soon 
get fed up on hot air. 

The boche tried his old tactics of propa- 
ganda right among our troops. He sent 
some airmen over the camps who dropped 
bundles of newspapers and pamphlets with 
the identical dope in them that did the 
job for the Italian Army. But of course 
we attended to that little trick, and the 
men who found some of their literature just 
gave it the laugh. 

They know what they’re fighting for, 
even if they couldn’t put it into words on 
the spur of the moment under questioning. 
It isn’t Alsace-Lorraine; and “rectifica- 
tion of frontiers and adjustment of barrier 
states don’t worry them a minute.’ ’ 
fighting for the United States, and that’s 
plenty good enough for them. 

The longer the war goes on the clearer 
the doughboy sees that there isn’t room in 
the world for two systems of government 
so radically different as ours and a military 
autocracy ruled by a big It who talks of 
““my armies” and “‘my people,”’ and who 
can start a world war whenever he 
like it. It’s got to be a finish fight between 
those two systems, and if we don’t do the 
job now the next generation will have it 
to do. 

To an American 


feels 


who has never before 
been in Europe it is a constant puzzle how 
sane people can fall for hereditary rulers. 
It surely does seem to me that if they had 
the sense of humor the S\ 
would be a big joke and they’d just brush 
it away with a laugh and go on about their 
The whole thing is so childish 





slightest stem 


business. 
yet peaceful nations must shed their blood 
to beat it! 

I had a letter from Dave Ford the other 
day. He’s up with the railroad engineers 
behind the British lines. The 
narrow-gauge roads and do work like at. 
Well, one of their camps is just under the 
lee of a ridge where shell 1 for 
direct } and they live in shallow dug- 
Some of the dugouts are more com- 
fortable tha , and Dave says that 
the over ownership. 
Of course the best ones belonged to down- 


»w Englanders 











y operate the 


t} 
Uns 


reach 





$ ca 
ts, 
outs, 
other 
boys used to argue 


got to hand 


ou ve 





east 4 
it to a Yank, Ed; you never find hi 
getting the worst of a shuffle. But did you 

vouldn’'t trade? 


ever meet up with one that trad 
Dave says that when the Yanks found 

out how badly the 

dugouts they had an auction sale 


others wi 





were some lively real-estate transact 
for a while. The pick of the lot sol 
fifty francs—and then the guileless Illinois 


guys who bought it discover 
ked. But the Maine boys already 
ad their money and were busily fixing up 
a dugout into whi they had moved. 
But what Dave didn’t tell me wa 
one on 


When he arr 
he was mighty 





the 


our home towr ved 








homesick and inquired 


there was anybody in those parts fro 
God's country meaning you Know where 
Sure there was come on with me and I'll 
show you one in two minutes. So Dave 
went along, his heart warming to the 
thought of greeting a fellow townsman. 


1 


found him all ri He wa 


They 
on the ground, patting stones with a ham- 
the rock 


mer He'd 
] of a little spree. 
9 - 


gnt. s seated 


been sentenced to 
pile for a few days because 
Fine ad for the old burg, hey? 

It’s strange how rapidly human beings 
can adapt themselves to new conditions. 
If anybody had told me two years ago that 
I could get used toshivering ina thin frame 
shack miles from anywhere, with 
nothing to do but boss a bunch of men ona 


steen 
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railroad job, and eat and sleep, I’d have 
hooted. But I’ve done it, Ed! Not only 
am I used to it, but actually it’s hard to 
remember when I was doing anything else. 
And I guess it will be the same about living 
in the trenches. Men soon adjust them- 
selves. 

That’s what 
this talk 
able to 
the war 
into the 
don’t tk 
When tl 


it won't be 


makes me think that all 
about returned soldiers being un- 
settle down to normal life after 
ling but bunk. They’ll fall 
no time. Perhaps the 
ink so now, but just wait and see! 
y find that they’ve got to do it 
six months before things ar 
moving along just the way they did before 
everybody put on khaki. Maybe they’] 
} » a different viewpoint, and they won't 
stand for a lot of outworn rubbish that 
used to be taken as a matter of course 

I can see a bad day coming for the poli- 
ticians when this war is over, Ed—but so 
far as their everyday occupations, are con- 
cerned, the majority will go back to them, 
and be mighty glad to do it too. 

; 1 ave pretty well over here. 
Some fall down with a splash on pay day, 
but you couldn't get together thousands 
of soldiers of any nationality on earth 
without having trouble with a certain 

So we see a few drunks occa- 

ally i 

, 


is not 


rr ve 1 
groove in 














1 





number. 
i y, in spite of the rigid precautions 
to prevent this and the fact that the 
shment is very severe. 
at is unavoidable. We don’t permit 
irop of booze he messes or camps that 
rol; but the French re 
ir towns, and if the 
cafés it 
However, we have made 
1 regard to patronags 
of these places by our own troops. 
What I want 











inder 
eontrol of 


t 


our ¢ 





» sell wine in their is none 
of our business. 


certain reguia 


g ons it 


to emphasize is the low 
4 few men may gt 


telling what they'll do 


e ol crimes, 
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up and go round 




































to the Kaiser and Ol’ Man Hindenburg, 

but serious offenses are mighty rare. We 
d to hang one fellow; but boiling in o 

would have been too good for him, and 
there wasn’t a man in his regiment wl 
didn’t think so. It was a fine object less 
of American justice to the French. T} 

flocked from miles round to see the execu 
tio ind now that whole country know 

t any offer igainst the civilian popula 

yn by ou idiers will be punished with ar 

m hand. Of all that has happened over 

e so far, and beyond every tribute paid 

is for our wor training and in the 

trer es, Lan st of a little incident 

+} ecurred th her night 

I was at d n headquarters, whicl 

n a town of about eleven thousand popu 

r It was fairly late, and dark as the 

f. The alerte had sowhded for ar 

a raid, and consequent] even the few 

ghts which are usually permitted in the 

treets were doused ll the windows were 

care curtained; none of the people 





. ] + y 1, . } 
moved about, and our own men had long 














nee gone to bed in their barra 
We I started from the ct} . 
of] } Dillet ! 
Dp ed. e dark as 
b: J fe f fe 
tripping. somewhere the c 
came an angry hum, and looking up I pe 
ceived a tiny light winking amid the ble 
clouds; one e French airmen, who had 
gone up to kle the invader, was sig- 
ly 1ebody emerged from a side 
street and bumped into me, and I mad 
out two dim, shawled figures. One was 
woman, the other a young girl. Th 


screamed and ran. 
“Don’t be frightened!” I shouted. 
Instantly they stopped. One of then 

gave a nervous laugh of relief. 

“it ld,”’ she said in Fret 


be 


it, child, 
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COMPLIMENT TO 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


The ancient Spanish city from which Columbus 
planned his voyages—Seville the Sunny—is a city 
set ina garden. 
Around it, in a soil of amazing fertility, flourish the 
fragrant orange tree and the spre ading palm. Scarlet 
poppies dot its waving wheat fields and vineyards 
hang heavy with luscious grapes. And there, on the 
slopes of near-by foothills, America has discovered, 
grow the finest olives in the world. 
Only one who has tasted a genuine Seville “Queen” 
knows the true piquancy of the olive. Its size, its rich, 
dusky green color, its fine fibred juicy pulp make it a 
condiment for Kings. 
Eat one and you ll never stop with the proverbial 
three—so rich is the oil, so appetiz- 
ing the tang of these succulent olives. 5 
In the heart of Andalusia 
How these olives are brought to 
thousands of American tables today 
is a part of the fascinating story of 
Arthur A. Libby and his idea— 
—an idea that the finest flavored 
foods, wherever grown, could be 
sent to every home in this broad 
land by packaging these foods right 
where the y are | roduced, and at the 
moment when they are freshest and 
most delicious. 
And so, with all the olives of the 
world to choose from, Libby selected 





ate wes! - a’ 


as In the white-tiled curing house the ol 
5 and handled so skill fuily that every one comes perfect 
to our American tables 


‘What American enterprise 
discovered in the city from 
which he discovered us 


those of this little corner of old Spain, and there 
in the heart of Andalusia, in the finest, most m idern 
p! ants, the y start the curing of these finest of olives 
on the day they are picked. 

From trees that Columbus knew 
] lere, from trees that Columbus must have seen— 
for many of them are over 600 years oid—these 


the workers of Seville 


lives are cured 


Generations of olive picking have given deft fingers to 
They place the olives softly in 
lined baskets and balance them in panniers, to be 


carried without jolting by the sure-footed donkeys 4 


rare olives are gathered. One by one, to prevent 


the slightest bruising, they are placed in softly lined 
baskets. 
In panniers, on the backs of sure-footed donkeys, 
they are carried down the winding hill trails without 
joliing, to the white tiled washing and curing house 
in the valley below. 
Here they are cured, washed and sorted —every 
defective or slightest bruised olive being taken out, 
so that when you open a bottle of Libby Olives in 
your home here in America, you find each one as 
perfect on the side turned inward as on the side 
show ing through the glass. 
No wonder the demand for these olives grows and 
grows If you have never tasted 
them you do not know the full tang 
and zest of the real olive flavor. 
Serve them alone, or with Libby 
Pi kles, Dills, or Sweet Mixed—an- 
other example of the Libby idea. 
Grown from pedigreed seeds, in the 
finest pickle sections of the United 
States—cured in Libby plants nght 
where they grow— these pk kles are 
a delight to smack the lips over 
again and again. 

Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 


244 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, MSNeill & I 
45 East Front Street, Toront: 


bby of Canada, Ltd 
2 


Ontano, Ca 


Sa Uiives end 
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AGES 


EP ete 


THE UNIVERSAL MENDER 





>*OR a half century LePage’s has been the Universal Mender. 
The old folks called it ‘The good old reliable sticker.’”’ It’s 
the same good, always reliable LePage’s today,—with a half 
century’s test behind it—and is still the standard of excellence 
in its class. 
The new handy tube with spreader 
makes LePage’s better than ever 
It’s a real innovation—a practical improvement. Today, 
when ‘“*Mend—don’t spend” is the Big Idea, the LePage handy 
tube with its new spreader —working without muss or waste, 


: i, and making it so easy to apply the glue—is doing its bit in 
The Stopper bas the pr millions of ways, fixing things new again and saving money. 
—ready and waiting” when 
needed — always there. What “LePage” Stands For 


Since the first ounce of LePage’s was made, more than a half century 












ago, it has never varied from its established standard of LePage excellence. 
And so with all products bearing the ‘‘ LePage’’ mark. It is a guarantee 
of quality. It is also the emblem of the good faith, the good will, the 
principles and the ideals of its manufacturers. “‘Made by the makers of 
Le Page’s Glue’ is a guarantee of iron-clad reliability. 










LePAGE’S CHINA CEMENT~—Resists hot or cold water— Requires no 


heating —In handy tubes ready to mend china, glass or porcelain. Like LePage’s 






Glue it is dependable and made to a standard of excellence. Don’t be without a tube 






in the house. ‘‘ Mend—don’t spend.” 






LePAGE’S MUCILAGE—A mucilage exceptionally strong in adhesiveness 


} PERMAN! NT and possessing a remarkably ‘‘quick stick’’— because it’s made with the LePage care 
WRITING FLU 






from selected gums without the admixture of cheapeners. A most satisfactory office 






or home necessity. Say ‘‘ LePage’s’? when your dealer asks “what kind” — 
‘ Ni 7 ge / La Pag oa 






LePAGE’S WHITE PASTE —Note the handy water-well package with the 


aluminum non-rust cover —convenient, clean, always ready for use—a paste that’s 





smooth, ‘‘creamy,’’ and of agreeable odor. Being a member of the LePage famil\ 






it inherits the LePage standards of excellence. 





‘SIGNET } 







also make 


S 


\GNE 


THE PERMANENT 


INK T 


“CNIGNET Ink is made by the makers of LePage’s Glue.’ 
‘ — 
Remember ‘4a¢ when you think of ink—need ink—and 





’ 


buy ink. It’s a guarantee of reliability. It’s a warranty that the 
same high standard that has made LePage’s glue szg/z for a 
half a century makes Signet adso/utely right for all anticipated 
ink uses—an ink that is INK —the highest possible quality 
obtainable. 


Writes Blue—Dries Black —Is Everlasting 


Signet Permanent Writing Fluid, made from the World’s best dyes, 1s 
everlasting —adbso/ute/y. Where permanency of records is necessary, Signet 
is indispensable. 

But that’s not all. It fills every Perfect Ink requirement. Flows freely, 
is without sediment, will not corrode or build on the pen, and is a perfect 
fountain pen ink that doesn’t choke or thicken in the cylinder. 

Furthermore —and this is a merit of unique value— Signet Blue-Black 
Ink writes 4/ve—the old familiar, pleasing blue—but dries jet d/ack 
black that will never fade. Pleases the eve — insures legibility —and ‘‘feels’’ 
good as soon as you touch the pen to paper. 


Quality Dealers Carry Signet Inks 


| Discriminating dealers—those who realize that ‘‘quality attracts quality”’ 
handle and recommend Signet Inks. They know that Signet must be 

the standard of ink excellence or it would not be a LePage product. Insist 

on Signet for your home use, for business, for school or college. Know the 


difference between ih that ts just ink and ink that is INK. 


‘ 


we W ‘just help.”’ We mean that we stand behind you with a whole- 


DEALERS: When we say to you that we cooperate in selling Signet we do not 
mean that ] 


earted, aggressive, national advertising campaign. ‘‘LePage’’ has never been found 

ee a 
Wanting in cooperation. Look up your stock of signet. Display this ad. and the ones 
to follow. They will help increase your sales. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 
Makers of LePage's Glue, LePage *s China Cement, LePage's Paste 
and Mucilage ; also Signet Ink, Signet Metal Polish and Signet Oil 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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Tt feels” good as 
soon as you put 


your pen to paper. 








WHAT IS THE USE OF SAVING? 


Albert W. Altwe 


Trousers 
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See All the Attractions 


Which a Car Can Offer 


EFORE buying a fine car—for years to come—see all that a 


TWO SIZES 
Mitchell C-42 


$1525 


3-Passenger Roadster $1490 


| Club Roadster 1560 
|} Sedan 2275 
| Cabriolet 1960 
Coupé . 2135 
Club Sedan 2185 
i-Passenger Surrey 1625 


Also Town Car and Limousine 


Mitchell D-40 °. 


$1250 


Club Roadster . $1280 
Sedan 1950 
Coupé 1850 











Special Features 
Iwo sizes of Sixes 
I'wo basic prices 
19 new-style bodies 
Oversize parts 
Big margins of safety 
Shock-absorbing springs 
Superlative finish 
Extra-complete equipment 
Under prices 





MITCHELL 








car can offer. 


It comes in 19 new-style bodies. Compare them all 


It hasmuchextra equipment 


The new Mitchell Six 
See which size suits you best. 


comes in two sizes. 


see which style you prefer. 


many extraluxuries. Seeifanyseem unnecessary. 


It has oversize parts, big margins of safety, much costly steel, a wealth of drop 


forgings. 


See what these high standards mean. 


It has shock-absorbing rear springs which have never yet been broken. 


See what they mean in comfort 


A Superlative Car 


Che Mitchell is an extra-fine car, uniquely 
sturdy,complete and luxurious Itsstandards 


ire unusual. It typifies our ideal of a car 


Yet note the prices considerably below 
other cars of like size, class and power 
Mark how we get those extra values, then 


go see how much they mean. 


Efficiency Did It 


The Mitchell distinction lies in factory efh 
ciency. This entire plant has been built and 
equipped to produce this one type eco 
nomically rvery factory detail has been 
studied out by famous efhciency experts. 
Waste has been eliminated. Labor cost has 
been minimized. We have created here, on 


a mammoth scale, a model fine-car plant. 


Here we build the complete car—chassis 
and body 


It is built by men who live here— men 


under these up-to date methods. 


whom our experts have trained. 


what they save. 


The result has been enormous economy. 
savings pay for our extra-high 
standards. They pay for many features 


Those 


which most other cars omit. Our body plant 
savings pay tor luxury and beauty which 
make the Mitchell look the leader of its class 


Now In 19 Styles 


This year’s Mitchells come in 19 body 
styles. J hey show you every desirable type 


They come in some styles exclusive to the 


Mitchell. 


In this one line you can compare all 
new-day types of open cars and closed 


cars, of 


sport cars and convertibles And 
whatever type you like best comes with all 


the Mitchell attractions. 


You will see here many unusual features 
new beauties new conveniences, new 


factors in endurance 


You will see what efhciency means— 
what it buys for you [Then we believe you 
will want your new car built in this model 


plant and in the Mitchell way 


MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 











Henry Hudson Discovered 
the Hudson River 
Johnston 
Discovered Brazils 
Chocolate Dipped 











A HEALTH SAVER 
YHIIN, featherlight -- yet 
absolutely proof against 
cold and wind. 


A wonderful 
the Sailor, 
The | 
ese Paper 
1). Sateen, 
Van be worn 
PRICE: 


mur Clothier’s 


EUREKAVEST 


the Soldier 
Autoist. 


boon to 


Aviator and 


Japan- 
with QO. 
lined with cambric. 
the shirt. 


ureka Vest is made of 
Fibre, 


and 


covered 


wer or boom 
$3.00 
If not, send 
his name—we ll seethat you're supplied. 
HEIDELBERG, WOLFF & CO 
Sole Manufa 
644-650 Broadway 


On sale at) 


New Y ork 
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THE GRAND ROMANTIC MANNER 


And the two he had drawn and 
olored a rough coat of arms, a golden tiger 
on a red field, crested with a crown and 


wearing the motto “Je saisis ce je pour- 


hbetweer 





que 


Je saisis ce que je pourrai—I take what 


’ | thoughtfully translated; and back 


I can, 


in my rooms a few minutes later, again and 
again | tried to work it out to draw the 


ambition ceases to be a virtue 
and becomes a delusion of grandeur peril- 


to the possessor and to the world 


line whe re 


ous alike 
round him. 

‘He’s crazy, of I concluded at 
“‘and yet, . . . every line of kings 
had to have astart somewhere, . . . and 
f I had lived next door to the founders of 
some of the modern dynasties . 

I wonder if I shouldn’t have thought that 
they were as crazy as he! 


course, 


ast; 


Vv 

N AN actor’s life miracles become com- 

monplace and prodigies are discounted 
in advance, all the changes of human for 
tune being encompassed within a few short 

This, I think, was the reason why | 
to appraise our neighbor's hopes at 
the value which he had set upon 
Moreover, truth to tell, I was disenchanted 
with life, and so I looked upon his invention 

playwright looks upon an ama 
teur’s offering, wning inwardly as he 
picks up the manuscript, altogether care- 
less of the climax. 

Thanks to Jocko, our male quartet stil] 
remained the strongest theatrical attrac- 
tion in London, and though the shower of 
gold continued I found myself constantly 
made mournful by the thought that a bray- 
ing ass delighteth the multitude, while the 
classics play to empty seats. Indeed, 
morning I made some mention of this to 
Jose ph ine. 

*The at’ s all right, too,”’ she replied with 
spirit. “But let me tell you this: I’ve got 
two new dresses at once for the first time in 
twenty years, and if Jocko doesn’t lose | 
voice I’m going to get that set of pearls | 
was looking at the other day.” 

After she had gone I was pondering some 
of these thoughts, when I heard a slight 
explosion in our neighbor’s room. This was 
followed by another—then another—and 
half a minute later our door burst open and 
Napieff stood breathless on the threshold. 

“T've got it!” he managed to stammer at 


hours 
failed 
them. 


as a wear, 








one 


last. “Oh, come, batuchka! Oh, come you 
quick and see!” 
And, willy-nilly, he took me to his room. 
On the table were a number of empty 
packages, evidently purchased from the 
apothecary’s that morning; and their cor 
tents, heir way into 


I guessed, had found t 

the snuff tin which stood among the empty 

wrappings. 
“And now, 


* exulted Nz 
is about to say ‘Kerchew!’” 

From the he took a battered 
coal shovel and carefully placed in this a 
microscopic quantity of powder from the 
nuff tin—a quantity so small indeed tha 
it immediately tself in the dirt on the 
and became invisible. 

This shovel he placed in the empty hearth 
and pressed 


ff, “‘the devil 





fireplace 


lost i 


shovel 
me back against the opposite 


hen 


iuttered, 
In his hand he held a glass of water, and 
taking careful aim he launched this water 
toward the shovel Rd the cas« ade fai rly 





} 


The | was 
i a) room and whe 
t up I saw that a hol 


code 
1 I picked 
had been \ 


Sn 
across the 





} » 
iolently 





torn I t through the center of the pan. 
Up the chimney a cloud of gas was rising, 
evil in color and curl—and it needed small 


imagination to know what that meant 


‘You see?”’ wl pe red Napieff. ‘With 


out the draft we would be as dead men A 
few short whiffs of that 


nd ex¢ 
is eyes and ve 


He made ayes 
strangled him— } 


ture 





itement nearly 


ins standir 1g 





out in dreadful sympathy ‘If : could only 
ona large r scale ! e said. 
to the window m think to 
eavens for signs of rain—but as 
the wheel of fortune spun in the hands of 


rime it projected, centrifugally, a watering 
cart, its horse and driver; and these three 
things made deliberate and lachrymose pro- 
cession up Warwick Crescent toward our 
house 

My action 
for next 


or rather m action, 


ever be a 


y lack of 
will 


the few minutes 





Continued from Page 10) 


source of wonder to me, and as long as I 
live I shall grimace in the dark whenever 
the memory comes to me at night, or mut- 
ter a malediction against the light of dz ay. 
For as the watering cart drew ever nearer, 
gushing out its gently hissing spray, and as 
Napieff ran to the snuff box, I made no 
move whatever to stop him, but only stared 
in an oper -mouthed stupor of wonder r, as 
those in the galleries will sometimes stare 
at the trap into which Beelzebub is pres- 
ently due to descend. 

In one of the empty wrappings Napieff 
placed a pinch of his devilish powder, and 
screwing up the paper with a shopkeeper’s 
twist, he tossed the packet into the street 
below. 

Even then I probably didn’t grasp what 
would happen—the thing was still too in- 
credible. But a minute later, when the 
watering cart passed over the twist of 
paper and the resulting explosion shook the 
house, I began to understand that I was in 
the presence of a maker of history com- 
parab le —_ to that unbelievable servant 
of God wi 10 first cone octed gunpowder. 

Fortunately for my peace of mind the 


driver of the cart escaped death, though 





tossed like a pancake from a skillet and 
landing in a greengrocer’s cart safely out- 
side the zone of gas. As for the cart, it 


would have puzzled an antiquarian to tell 
from its ruins what once it had been—and 
theh orse fared little better. In the causeway 
a large hole had been torn, the immediate 
focal point of the local constabulary. 

The first arrivals were promptly put to 
rout by the ever-widening circle of gas, and 
a few minutes later the bells of St. Paul’s 
such a hurried warning of hostile 
airships that the notes seemed to shake and 


sent out 


sob in their brazen throats. At this my 
neighbor laughed aloud and, safe in my 
room, he asked me to typewrite for him two 


letters which he written with 
careful labor 
Both were 
point. 
The first was to the premier, stat ing that 
the writer had perfected an invention which 
woul ld end the war within a week 


had evidently 


» brief and both were to the 


‘The absolute victor of this war,” said 
the letter, “could well claim world do- 
minion, setting up his imperial throne 





wherever he wished, making and breaking 
kings at will. All that I claim, however, 
the throne of Russia, now vacant, and 
the hand of the Princess Charlotte of Devon 
More than this I do not Less I will 
not take.’ 

The second letter 


arlotte 


are 


ask. 
was to the Princess 
Cl herself 
ved in craft and 
written with cunning. If she would promise 
to marry him— him, the future King of Rus 

sia—the war would be over in less than a 
week, millions of men would be saved from 
i h, millions of others from permanent 
injury, blindness. Would she 
make a personal sacrifice of her own wishes 
to gain so much for — a 


It was a letter concei 





lameness, 





d show 





herself a true princess of t » pec ple? Or 
would she abandor eden to the fate 
which a continuance of the war would bring 
upon it? 


Both letters ended in the pattern: 
The next time it rained he would make two 
de monstrations front of the 
mie r’ s office, the other in front of the 
home. 


same 


one in pre- 


prin- 


ct ss’ 
“In each case,” he concluded, “‘my 
monogram shall be left behi it d, with a 


thunder of guns and flash of flame And 
every time it rains thereafter I will leave 
my monogram on London with rapidly in- 
~asingly magnitude, until I see a purple 
flag flying above the doorway of Hampton 
House. Then I shall know that my t 
have been accepted and that the war is to 
end within a week.” 

I read these letters 


cre 


‘rms 





wit 





signed, shorn of soc soe ef remarkable ex 
halations of a remarkable mind— but when 
he repeated his request that I should type- 
write them for him I flatly refused. 

‘But wi y not ?”* hekept insisting. “* WI y 


not?” 
“Well, iim, “I’m 

to be hung 

you know, 


for one thing,” I told | 
a British subject and dor’t care 
for treason. It isn’t everybody, 
who has your monumental! nerve. 

o ou are right, batuchka!” he exultingly 

“Nor yet my monumental b * 
? Listen you to me! With the princess 
as a hostage—-you understand?—and the 
help of the Russian aéroplanes— you know 





cried. 





what I will 


of the world! 
world!” 
U nholy 


a month? Ma 
Master — of — the 


be within 
Yes! 

burned in his eyes—the 
light, I thought, of madness born of over- 
much ambition. And yet, I reflected agair 

he was not the only man = 1 id dre amed 
of world dominion. If I had known Na- 
poleon, for instance, when he was vision- 
ing and planning his future, I might have 
considered him much more mad _ than 
Napieff. 

‘Oh, well,’”’ he exclaimed at last, “if you 
can read the letters—so, can they. 
I will send them at once by messenger. 
And even if my writing is hard to read,” 
he added with one of his passionate smiles, 
“‘my demonstrations will be plain enough. 
I promise you that, batuchka!”’ 

“But look here,”’ I said, another thought 
striking me. ‘‘What about our quartet?” 

He gave mea which I never 
forget. 

(luartet !” he cried. 
tet’ to me!” And 
laughter he strode from the 
of his magnifi 


however, it wasn’t a 


fire 





too, 





look shall 


“He says 


Dursting into 


room wit! 


*Quar- 





ironic 
one 
‘ent exits, 


’ : 
laugning 





matter; tor an actor soon learns to regard 
his curtain as the Medes looked on their 
laws. Though battle, murder and sudden 
death may chance behind the scenes, the 


public’s feet will begin to stamp if the cur- 


tain is five minutes late. And quarte 
with only three members 

It was then that I thought about the 
second violin who had arr: ged our scores 








ed that he 
ad of Napieff; and 
another minute I started out 
By great good luck he knew 
songs and lines by heart; but 
id come and gone be 
Josephine appeared at Piccadilly, : 
then I hardly had time to speak to her 
before act began. But as soon as 
had taken our las t laughing curtain call 
the musical jackass, wi rok a wreath 
sround his neck 
rply enough and inquired ‘ 
the matter with Napieff?” 
‘He’s got important business on hand,’ 

I said. 


‘What’s more important than the 


how Josephine had once 
the quartet 
wasting not 
to find him. 
most of the 
two o'< 


was In inste 





a 
1OcK 


our 


Jocko. 
of flowe 
tome sh 


W hat’ 





quar- 





tet?”’ she demanded. 

And half joking, half in earnest re- 
plied, “He's going to be t of 
Russia and marry Princess Ch: 

Josephine stared, as well she might 
“Wait t > my clothes,”’ she said, 
‘and ther l ty 





all about 


near the Pic 


Z tell me 
»>went to a tear 





yom 











dilly, and there I related my adventures of 
the morning. , 
rr the love o’ lu!”’ said Josephine 
vher the water cart 
al finished was 
re 
“that poor gu 
m nake. 
going to do about it?” 
I asked 
For nearly a minute Josephine stirred 
her tea. ‘“‘He said he was going to make 


his first demonstration as soon as it rains?”’ 


she suddenly asked. 
wa 
“And 


powder 


where di 





Inas on one of his shelves.” 
“We'll get that first,”’ she nodded And 
rising with the assured manner that had 
lately fallen upon her—th« risk, deter- 
mined manner of those who feel their sta 
n the ascendant she added, ** We r 
t Ho act IK r t cert il! \ look rt 


rain!” 


xX 


tive of the ever 


vi 
TIME, pressing forward with ma- 
tic tread, gives me a better pe 
ts of that 


me the mos the 


rspec- 





June evening, the 


impresses 


part I play 


gt 


gnificant as the drama 





rushed on to its irresistible climax. Truly 
the gods must have smiled with delight at 


this subtle touch of the Muses. 

W ne nonce I } eld the boards of the pair te ] 
stage the play revolved upon my exits and 
my entrances, and whenever I moved across 


= ; - acs 
the scene on deliberate legs the spot light 








followed me like a brooding spirit and 
every noise was hushed to hear me speak. 
But that evening ert the moment when 
I left the tea room with Josephine I might 


been the rote super that 


(Continued on Page 62 


have ever 
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UNSCREW AT THE 
CENTER 


The Plug 


with the 
Green 


Jacket 


It is seldom necessary to clean a SPLITDORF 
plug because oil and dirt cannot possibly get 
beyond the bushing which encircles the laterally 
wound ruby mica core. However, it is a satis- 
faction to know that this plug may be easily and 
quickly cleaned should it ever become foul. 


It isn’t necessary to disassemble the entire plug. 
With a few turns of a wrench separate the upper 
part of the plug from the lower shell. This exposes 
the firing points and micacore. Wash them witha 
few drops of gasoline and the plug is ready to re- 
assemble, by merely screwing the sections together. 


SPLITDORF plugs may be cleaned again and 
again without the slightest injury, as oil cannot 
penetrate the mica insulation. 


There is a type of SPLITDORF plug best suited for 
every engine. Get them from your jobber and deale:. 
If you are experiencing any frouble with plugs of any make 
our skilled engineers are at your call: Write us and we 
will advise you and show you how fo correct the evil. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturers of DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos 


—_ m4, ” 
My 
SPARK PLUG 2 
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STORAGE @ 
BATTERY 


Willa 


th 


February 9, 1918 

















“Now I Know Where to Get Expert, 


Dependable Battery Service” 


Many a car-owner has said that to himself 


Willard Service Station adver- 
tisement in his home newspaper. 


On seeing a 


It zy a satisfaction to learn that in or near 
your own town is an authorized Willard Ex- 
pert—a man you Can trust, properly trained 
in battery repairs and recharging, with ade- 
quate equipment, a complete stock of parts 
and new batteries, and a rental battery for 
your use while yours is being repaired. 


Kixperienced car-owners know it doesn’t 
pay to let an amateur tinker with any part 
They’re 
reliable people, such as one meets at any 
Willard Service Station. 


of a motor car. always glad to find 


So when you see my address in next 
Sunday’s paper, drop in and let us get ac- 
I'll give you all the pointers 
I can about good batteries and the proper 


quainted. 


way to care for them. 


Willard Service. 
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“Yes, and Don’t Forget to Ask Me 
About the Still Better Willard” 


Some day your present battery will wear 


out. No battery will last forever. 


Then you'll be glad to know you can 
get one that gives you even greater assur- 
ance of the efhciency and long service that 
have always been characteristic of Willard 
Batteries. 


tet me show you a Still Better Willard, 
with Threaded Rubber Insulation, and 
expiain how 196,000 little threads made 





possible a tremendous advance in battery 
quality. 

The threaded rubber insulation offers high 
resistance to all the forces that tend to 
weaken and break down the plates of the 
battery, but no resistance to the free flow 
of current. 

Il] tell you many other interesting facts 
about this “* Still Better Willard,”’ 
call at the Service Station. 


when you 


I/ ill rd Ss 









































Cost of 1000 Calories 


The Unit of Nutrition 


a 


PS, oe 
Letts 
= 


In Quaker Oats—-5 Cents 





in Round Steak— 38 Cents 


aoe 


In Mixed Diet 


In Eggs — 50 Cents -20 Cents 


ou Could Live 
or 12c Daily 


Were All Foods Like Quaker Oats 


1000 calories of nutrit 5 cents In the 





uaker Oats 


The Exquisite Flakes 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where 
high freights may prohibit 
Quaker Oats 


Muffins Quaker Oats Bread 


Quaker Oats Griddle Cakes 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
chattered his teeth—one of the mob in a 
piece of pageantry, unknown by man and 
undistinguished by nature. 

“Now first of all,’ said Josephine, “I 

want you to buy a tin of snuff—a tin just 
like the one he keeps his powder in. Then 
when we get in his rooms we'll make an 
exchange that’ll have him scratching his 
head the next time he tries to blow up a 
watering cart.” 

I had my doubts about how we should 
get into his rooms, but when we reached 
the house, a quarter-pound tin of Copen- 
hagen under my arm, it all became simple 
enough. As soon as she had assured her- 
self that Napieff wasn’t at home Josephine 
hurried out and re turne d with a locksmith. 


“T’ve lost my keys,” she carelessly re- 
marked, indicating our neighbor’s door. 
And within five minutes we had ex- 


changed the two snuff tins, and were safe 
in our Own rooms. 

“Now put on your very best things,” 
said Josephine, still calmly taking the lead, 
“because we're going make a mighty 
particular call.” 

“Scotland Yard?” I asked. 

“No, no,” said Josephine as casually as 
she had spoken to the locksmith. ‘‘ We're 
going to Hampton House to call on Prin- 
cess Charlotte.” 

“But, my dear Josephine,”’ I protested, 
scandalized, ‘‘you simply can’t! That isn’t 
done at all, you know! Absolutely out 
of the question!” 


to 


“Yes? Well, put on your best things, 
anyhow. We're going to try it, just the 
same.”’ 

In somewhat sulky silence, not at all 


pleased with the minor rdéle I was playing, 
I began to change my garments, and upon 
my throwing one of them over the back of 
a chair with considerable force a number of 
coins rolled out upon the floor. It was 
while I was picking these up that I had 
my second great shock that day. Under- 
neath the doormat I found a visiting card. 
In the lower left-hand corner was the 
name of a club, and in the center of the 
card was engraved “ Mr. Archibald Bayard 
Cuthbert-Raven.” 
“Isn’t that Mary’s 
asked, my heart sinking. 
“No,” said Josephine, breathlessly read- 
ing over my shoulder. “His name's Eric. 
But this one evidently belongs to the same 


young man?” [I 


family. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” she almost 
wept. “We'll have the whole crowd down 
on us now—you mark my words! After 


all we’ve gone and done!” 

We were still staring at each other, the 
picture of blank dismay, when a patter of 
rain beat against the window and then the 
sound of an explosion was heard, quickly 
followed by another—like two muffled 
blows on the far-off drums of doom. 

‘Tl’ll bet you that’s him!” whispered 
Josephine, careless as ever of her grammar, 
but unmistakably referring to Napieff. 
‘I'll bet you he’s making his demonstra- 
tion in front of Princess Charlotte’s house 
ight now!” 

And eagerly, 
up the tin of explosive snuff, 


almost hopefully wrapping 
that fateful 


powder designed to make the devil say 
*“Kerchew!”’ she eagerly, almost hope- 
fully, added: ““Come along, Hoddy! We 
still have another chance!” 
vir 

AMPTON HOUSE, the home of Prin- 

cess Charlotte, was less than half a 
mile from Warwick Crescent—a low, old- 
fashioned building, built in an age when 
gloom was held synonymous with dignity 
and man first cased his legs in the moder 
trouser. As we hurried along the rair 
began to come in violent flurries, and 
though I held the umbrella well over 


Josephine my heart was in my mouth at 
every step for fear the wet would find its 
way to Napieff’s explosive. 

‘Don’t worry,” said Josephine. 
as dry as a bone under my arm.” 
when she slipped on the wet sidewalk and 
nearly fell, I mentally braced myself for 
the shock of utter extinction. 

*Look!” exclaimed 
nearer 

Standing in the rain in front of Hampton 
House crowd, 
solemnly into the roadway, 
solemnly up into the sky— silent 
a now silent drama, the import of 
was altogether above their comprehension. 
A number of policemen were roping off the 
street. Between their barriers the asphalt 
had been torn up in long jagged trenches 


‘It’s 


But once, 


she as we drew 


} 
we saw a some looking 


others staring 
actors ll 


whict 


| that reached from curb to curb. 
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whispe red Josephine again. 
“It’s in the shape of a capital N, and he’s 
even blown a hole for the period!” 

I stood still with the others in growing 


“You see?” 


fascination—those lines of Napieff’s letter 
coming to my memory—‘‘my monogram 
shall be left behind, with a thunder of 
guns and flash of flame.” 

“A devil of a man!’’ I thought to my- 
self in grudging admiration. But what I 
learned a moment later turned my ad- 
miration to horror, and I quite lost any 
compunction that I had felt before about 
interfering with our neighbor’s grandiose 
ambitions. 

“Was anybody hurt?” 
one of the spectators. 

“Two children,” he answered. “ Killed. 
Running out of the park. Trying to get 
home before it rained, I expe ct. And quite 
a fe w others laid out by the gas.’ 

“‘Zeppelins, you think?’ 
as sked. 

‘Must have been something of tbe sort. 
But what a funny mark for a bomb to 
make! I was just saying to my friend 
here, ‘Bill,’ says I, ‘those Germans are 
getting it down fine that they'll be 
writing letters yet on the streets of Lon- 
and sitting on the clouds up there 
waiting for an answer!’” 

Josephine gently pulled me on and we 
passed through the gateway of Hampton 


Josephine asked 


she 


innocently 


so 


don, 


House. Every moment I expected someone 
to stop us, but no one did. For one thing, 
Josephine was in her most impressive re- 


black silk dress and 
woman both in 
Yes, and though 


galia broadcloth coat, 
beads—a splendid 
and deportment. 


lwor 
ilve 


stature 





I say it myself, 1 have ever been distin- 
guished for my own appearance and the 
dignified importance of my manner. Even 
the man at the door regarded us with 
respect, and when Josephine gave him a 
ecard on which she had scribbled, ‘“‘I want 
to tell you about .‘N,’ who has left his 
monogram outside,”’ and said, “Take that 
to Princess Charlotte at once!” he ushered 


us into a waiting room and slid away with 
a deferential obedience that left nothing t 
be desired. 

And yet I felt it coming on—oh, unmis- 
takably!—a feeling of stage fright: that 
horrible, qualmy sensation which can come 
only to an actor who suddenly becomes un- 
certain of his lines. The atmosphere of the 
palace seemed to overwhelm me—the royal 
appointments in the waiting room, the 
coat of arms above the fireplace, the quar- 
ried floor, the consciousness that all these 
things were real— not shoddy, not fustian, 
not painted canvas a stage-trapped 
floor. 


Preset 


on 


itly two men entered the 
and I rose, dimly uncertain whether 
or not to make a court bow, 
stopping it, and cutting, I 
ridict ilous figure. 

‘Who wrote the note on the back of this 


waiting 
room 
starting one, 
felt, a most 


card?” asked one of the men. 

‘I did,” replied the clear voice of Jose- 
phine 

“Will you come this way, please?” 

Not k nowi! g what else to do, I foll ae 


Along a corridor and up a flight of stair 


we made our way to a reception hall, and 
there, standing in the center of the room 
with her fiancé, the young Duke of Dor- 


, just behind her, was Princess Charlotte. 
Her cheeks were pale and her eyes were 
, and yet, for all that, she still preserved 
ed that imperious car- 
were 


set 


red 
undiminis} sweetly 


and manner which her greatest 


riage 
{ irms. 

‘You | 
a ed. 


Yes.” 


you not to worry 


me?” sl] 


something to tell 


ave 


‘I want to tell 


+ 


about that 


said Josephine. 
any 

etter you received t -day. 

What? You know 

“IT know him very well 

Highness,” added Josephine 


more 
who sent fe 
in deed, 
with 


Your 
a gentle 
smile 

‘And is it really true? Has he invented 
something that would win us the war within 


. O99 
aweek: 





The young Duke of Dorset took an im- 
pulsive step forward, but Charlotte stopped 
him with a gesture of her hand. 

‘Is it really true?”’ she repeated. 

‘lL think it is,”’ slow] AS nodded Josep! ine. 

‘And is the letter ‘N’ his monogram. ” 


His name is Nikolai Napieff.”’ 
“A Russian?” 
‘A Russian gypsy who once studied 
chemistry.” 
They looked at each other— my Joseph 
ine and the princess—-and what each saw 


other’s eyes I cannot tell you, but 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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If there is anyone who requires more hard work out 
of a tire than a country doctor, it’s a traveling salesman. 

\ while ago Dr. Lavendar, of Reform, Alabama, 
told in these columns how an Empire reeled off 25,000 
miles on his Ford. Now comes a bigger record, and 
again the temptation to quote is too strong to resist. 


Empire Rupsper &« Tire Co., Trenton, a oe 
(;,entlemen: Your records will show that you recently 
d non-skid case serial No. 370184 without charg 
Chis case had a blow-out recently and | had 
paired. It is now still in use and has reached tt 


four thousandth 34,000) mile. I am out for 
miles on this tire, and when I reach it you can 
h i\ the best tire that Was ever mace ° 

I might add that this tire came from the North Ave. 
Garage, this city, October 25th, 1916. Some record! | 


xpect to be in Trenton shortly and you can give it the 
H. W. Jons , Beacon, N. ¥ 


This letter is from a well-known traveling man 
He pounds back and forth in his Ford six days a week, 
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Dr. Lavendar— Meet Mr. Jones, of Beacon, N.Y. 


in all kinds of going rain or shine, boulevards or 


detours, mud or tice. 


We appreciate that there is some danger in quoting 
big records, as not everyone can get a tremendous mile- 
age like this. 

Yet these big records do have their meaning when 
you realize that the average Empire in average running is 
delivering to the average owner a tremendous surplus 
of extra miles. Several firms, whose salesmen use 
Empires on their Fords, tell us that the average mileage 
is Well over 8000. 


For thirty years the Empire Rubber & ‘Tire Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., have been making rubber goods 
of all kinds that have been famous for their long life. 
In Empire tires and tubes, they have raised this skill 
to its highest pitch. 


Come to the Empire store and find out for yourself. 


You may not get a record-breaking mileage on one 
tire, but you will get a great deal higher average on 


four tires than you ever thought was possible. 


‘The Empire fire Dealer 
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Union-All is a trade-marked name. 
There is only one Union- All—the Lee. 
Look for the triple stitch and the name 
At dealers everywhere. 





on the button. 
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Why Mother Insists on Union-Alls 
For Husband and Sonny 

Ci knows they mean a great saving of clothing, mend 

~ 


ing and washing and therefore will reduce substantially 
the high cost of living. Besides they are so comfortable, | 
so convenient and have no dangerous loose ends to catch : 
in “things.” 





One dealer lost mother’s trade forever because he tried 


to sell her a substitute. She would have nothing but Lee 
Union-Alls (the original one-prece work and play suit) 


because she knew that the best in quality was the least | 





expensive in cost. 





THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
a Trenton 5 J Reet und -~ Rigpees City, Mo, = ; 


—w 
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(Continued from Page 62 
when the princess spoke again a little color 
had come back to her cheeks. 

“Do you know what his great invention 
is?” she asked. 

“T have a sample of it with me,” replied 
Josephine, indicating the package; and, it 
seemed to me, carefully choosing her words, 
she added: “It’s a rather dangerous secret. 
I think the fewer who know about it the 
better.” 

Aguin they looked at each other—asking, 
I doubt not, and answering those questions 

; ; 


and answers WNiIct 


+ 














i > eye can speak. 

“We'll go to my draw ing-room,”’ nodded 
the princess, half turning to her fiancé. 
“Thank you, gentlemen, I shan’t need you 
any more.”’ And the next moment I was 
ft alone—I, who had dreamed of being 
the greatest tragedian that the world has 
ever seen, I was left alone smiling at vacu- 
ity—the veriest super that ever stood be- 
hind the scenes. 

Presently visitors began to arrive—com- 
ing hurriedly, as though on urgent business 
called. 

The first I didn’t know, though later 
Josephine told me that he was Britain’s 
most famous chemist. The next was Sir 
Hector Ramsay, of Scotland Yard. And 
finally, accompanied by an officer with the 
insignia of a general, came a genial little 
gentleman with a genial voice and the face 
of a kindly Punch—a man who has done so 
much for Britain that his name will live in 
history as long as history hath one breath 
of life. Out of the dark wings of London 
they came as the Muses called their cues, 
and one by one they passed me by and went 
into the adjoining room. 

And still | waited, walking round the 
room, and sometimes staring out into the 
stormy darkness of the street. The rain, 
driven by the wind, was increasing in vio- 
lence. Thunder began to roar. I turned 
from the window and walked toward the 
door, and listening there for a time I heard 
the clear voice of Josephine telling them 
about the devil's snuff. She must have had 
an auditor who had entered by another 
door, for once when a low voice asked a 
question I heard her answer: “‘Oh, yes, 
Your Majesty! Just a few grains wrapped 
in a pi f newspaper and thrown out 
into this rair 33 

In a lull of the storm I heard a window 
opening and then asmart report as the devil 





le 
t 














ece 


nd still I waited, walking 
or and now to the window, 

out into the rain-swept 
ers were running like brooks 
and the trenches of Napieff’s monogram 
were filled with rain. Now and then | 


could see the shadows of curious passers-by 





stopping and looking, but the rain soon 
drove them on. And then, revealed by a 
lightning flash, I caught a sudden glimpse 
of Napieff himself standing across the 
street and staring down at his monogram, 
dreaming God only knows what unscrupu- 
lous dreams of grandeur—what visions of 
worldly might and majesty! 

I hurried across the room—my mind al- 
made up what to do—but though I 
rapped upon the door they couldn’t have 
noticed it, for I heard one voice say, “Of 
course if it absolutely can’t be wetted it 








may indeed defy analysis. 
Good!” said the genial voice. “*To win 
this war by battle—that is one thing. But 


to win it by willful murder—I would rather 
wash my 

It was then that I rapped upon the panel 
in—rapped loudly, imperatively. The 
ung Duke of Dorset came to the door, 











already frowning at the interruption. 
“Napieff—the chemist!” I gasped in 
growing excitement. “I saw him just a 


moment ago acros e street!’ 


And before he could stop me I ran to the 


other halfway down the 





qaoor a 








stairs before he reached the top, sir Hector 
Ramsay just behind him. And oh, my 
friends, it was good once more to take the 
lead, to jump with one great spring into the 
center of the stage like that—-no more a 

iper? , no longer an idle spectator, 
but having my name set high at last among 
the Dramatis Persone. 

As well as I could in the stormy darkness 
I crossed the street to where I imagined 
Napieff had been standing, but a blinding 


imerary 














flash di again, a hundred yards 
to the right ar it a dozen steps away 
from Sir Hector and the duke, 

“Stop him!” I cried 


There was a sudden rush, then a shot— 


another—the sound of a pistol falling on 


he sidewalk—and when at last I reached 





he scene Sir Hector was lying helpless 
in the gutter and Napieff was kneeling over 
his remaining adversary and groping in the 
darkness for his pistol. 

The next moment I had grappled him, 
but not before he had found his revolver. 
Three times he tried to shoot me as we 
struggled, and three times I was able to 
deflect his aim. At last he freed himself 
with an effort which I couldn’t deny, but 
when he staggered back and before he 
could attain his equilibrium the rope bar- 
rier round his monogram caught him just 
in the hinge of his knee. In another daz- 
zling flash of lightning I saw him topple 
backward and disappear completely into 
one of the rain-filled trenches which his 
own ingenuity had blasted out to receive 
him only an hour or two before. The water, 
inexorably searching him to the skin, must 
have found a hidden supply of his powder, 
for suddenly a _ water-dulled explosion 
marked the epic end of Nikolai Napieff; 
and just before I fell unconscious before the 
spreading cloud of gas I heard above a 
loud, a majestic peal of thunder, coming 
again and still again—a peal of thunder 
which I shall always think was the stately 
applause of the high Olympian gods. 
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7s next day came and went, and again 

it was a dark night, even for London; 
and again if you had been transported on a 
gic carpet and set down in the street 
where my story closes you might have 
been, for all your eyes could have told you, 
in a prince’s palace or in a pauper’s home. 

And while you sat there waiting in the 
darkness for the light to come you would 
have heard two sounds, or rather two 
series of sounds: 

The first was an oft-repeated sigh, born 
in the heart and smothered in the pillow. 
That was my dear Josephine. 

The second was that of a basso deeply 
sleeping. And that of course was I 

Again the scene was my bedroom in 
London and again the dawn was just begin- 
ning to show itself in the east. 

First the window of my room was faintly 
outlined. Then the foot of the bed ap- 
peared—a chest of drawers—a table on 
which the square white outlines of a letter 
could just be seen—all barely discernible 
and nothing more. This bed, for instance, 
might be the choicest Chippendale and the 
letter might be from a princess of the 
realm. 

But no. It wasa note from my daughter 
Mary—a note in which the words were 
here and there strangely blurred, as though 
perchance they had been blotted by a tear. 

**Eric’s mother is acting in the strangest 
way,” she had written. “I don’t know 
what to make of her at all. 

“Eric is home on a furlough, and yes- 
terday he took me for a walk. On the way 
home we stopped at his house, where I saw 
his mother. 

**And oh, how she stared at me thro 
her lorgnettes! 

““*Come here!’ she said, as though I 
were a maid or something of that sort! 

“Of course I went to her, for Eric’s 
sake; and after she had looked me up and 
down a time or two, as though she were 
wondering whether I had good references, 
she said, ‘Are you still as anxious as ever 
that Eric should meet your father and 
mother?’ 

** As though I were trying to push myself! 

“It seems to me,’ I said, ‘that Eric is 
the one to be keen about that!’ 

“*You are right!’ she suid, and after she 
had looked at me again until I could have 
sauced her she said, ‘My dear cl ’ 
are either as good an actress as your 
mother or they have shamefully abused 
your confidence. Eric and I leave for 
London in the morning on the half-past 
six. We will call for you on our way to the 
station.’ 

“That was all. But how she said it 
As though she knew something dreadful! 
And now I remember that once before she 
kept asking me, ‘How is it that I hav 
never met your father or your mother? 
It nearly made me scream!!!” 

So read the letter which lay upon my 
table in the early dawn of the day on whict 
my story closes. 

And still my Josephine lay and sighed 
those long-drawn sighs of the early morn 
which are born in the heart and stifled ir 
the pillow. 

And still I slept so soundly by her side. 

The light grows stronger, and now you 
see that the room is a noble one, a velvet 
carpet on the floor, the walls covered with 
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Veedersburg Paver Co., Veedersburg, Ir 
Terre Haute Vitrified Brick Company, 


Albion Vitrified Brick Co., Albion, Ill 


Thornton Fire Brick Company 
W. Va. 











BACK TO BRICK! 
MODERN NECESSITY REVERTS 
TO THE TEST OF TIME 


Burned Clay Used by the Ancients 
Exists Today in Buildings and His- 
torical Records after the Lapse 


of Thousands of Year: 
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THE DUNN WireE-Cut Luc Brick COMPANY 


(Licensors) CONNEAUT, OHIO 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE-CUT LUG BRICK 


Tile Company, Corry, Pa Indiana Paving Brick & 
United Brick Company, Greensburg, Pa Brazil, Ind 
Sterling Brick Company, Olean, N. Y 

Danville Brick Company, Danville, Il! 


3rick Co., Clinton, Ind Clydesdale Brick & Stone 
Alton Brick Company, Alton, Ill burgh, Pa 
Medal Paving Brick Co., Cleveland, Ohio The John Kline Brick C« 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, O. Streator Clay Manufacturing Company 
Peebles Paving Brick Co., Portsmouth, O Streator, Ill 


Murphysboro Paving Brick Co., Murphys- Martinsville Brick Co., Martinsville, 
Cleveland Brick & Clay Company, 


Manuf’g Co., Chattanooga, Ohio 
Jamestown Shale Paving 
Brick Co., Philadelphia, Jamestown, N. Y 
Purington Paving Brick Company, 
Windsor Brick Company, Akron, Ohio iil 
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vd Augusta, Ga 
Springfield Paving Brick Co., Springfield, Ill F. R. Carter, Peoria, Ill 


Alliance Clay Product Co., Alliance, O Copeland-Inglis Shale 
Westport Paving Brick Company, Baltimore, ham, Ala 
Brick, Terra Cotta and Tile Compar 

Mack Manufacturing Co., New Cumberland, ning, N. Y 

W.Va Medora Shale Brick Co., Medora, Ind 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo Binghamton Brick Co., 

Streator, Ll N.Y 
, Clarksburg, Lake Shore Shale Brick Company, 
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Standard Brick Co., Crawfordsville, Ind 
Shawmut Paving Brick Works, Shawmut 


lerre C. P. Mayer Brick Co., Bridgeville, Pa 
Athens Brick Company, Athens, Ohio 
Albion Shale Brick Company, 
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In The Nation’s Service 


\ : ia 
America ts sending its best 





emblem which unites us in war 
men to fight forfreedom,andin — for human liberty and national 
their honor the whole land is The service flag is the 
emblem which unites 


mutual sympathy for the men 


dotted with service flags Calry- 
ing the stars of sacrifice. 

is a far cry from the , 
crowded city those who give their men. 


whi h floats our s¢ rvice flag, to These flags should inspire 


the telephone ex« hange hidden all citizens to greater endeavor 
front line trenc hes. ) and greater sacrifice. 
the actuating spirit of service of the agenc ies of preparation 
and military support, the Bell 


System is honored by the op- 


here and abroad remains un- 


The Stars and Stripes isthe _ portunity to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Universal Service 


YOUR DUTY TO INVENT NOW 


Remember 


SANFORD’S INK? 





su made those wonderful flourishes with § 


Remember 





ele you sign your pw Today 
Sold Everywhere 


Sanford’s Library Paste 


In the Utopian Jar 
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silk armure, the mahogany furniture of a 
deep and dusky glow. And in this scene I 
presently wakened and was living again the 
great events of the day before—the sum- 
mons to the palace, the king’s kind words, 
theappointment as dramatic censor, the clip 
of the sword upon my shoulder, the magic 
phrases which realized my life’s ambition 

when suddenly Josephine gave a particu- 
| larly deep and bitter sigh and cried aloud: 

“T’ll fix her!” 

“Fix whom, my dear?” I 
| alarm. 
| “That woman!” she gritted. “I’ve been 
lying awake for hours thinking about her. 
I only hope she hasn’ in the papers, 
that’s all!” 

In that, at least, Josephine’s 
realized. When I met the Cornish Express 
at noon Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven greeted me 
with a distant air of amused ration. 
Eric I liked at once. And as for Mary, as 

beautiful and vivacious as her mother 
| been when first I 


asked in some 


t seen it 


} ope S were 


tole 





met her so mat 1\ 


ago—I thought at first she wou ld de vour 
me quite. 
“How handsome you look!” she whis- 


pered in my ear and 
little hug for that. 

, too, 
clo eto 
her dist 
continued, 


| ened a little when 


gave me an exira 


In Eric’s eyes 
approval, 


his mother, 


I caught the light of 
admiration; but as for 
ant air of amused toler- 
though I fancied it weak- 
I led them to the waiting 


} ance 


} Car. 


And how Mary laughed and chatted! 
her hand in mine—f ill the world like her 
dear mother, Eri joined 
. Cuthbert- 


corner, 


omany year 
onversation, but Mr 
stiffly ir 


: vo 
ago. 


in our ¢ 


taven, sitting her spoke 


a ly once 
“You are 
she asked, 
“Oh, dear, no!” I 
tudio there 
apter of 
We are 
ments.”’ 
And stopped at bi 
might have been imagination but I thought 
that Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven’s air of \ 
amusement weakened a little more; but 
she seemed to steel herself, as t} ough for 
a coming conflict. 
Mary’s glance at Eric, however, 
disgui ised. “There now! 
say. Didn't I tell y 
my father was?” 
At the desk I left a 
arranged detail with Josephine—then up in 
the lift we went to our splendid rooms, 
Mary’s spirits visibly rising, too—rising in 
a magnificent crescendo which found its 
climax in her mother’s arms. 
‘And this, dear,”’ she said a minute later, 
“is Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven— Eric’s mother.” 
With the air of one who meets at 
| eagerly awaited adversary, Mrs. ( 
Raven drew her tortoise-shell lorgnettes 
sprang them and simultane 
ously, to my utter surprise, Josephine also 
drew a pair of 
purchase wh 


going to Warwick Crescent?” 
aid. “I Lave 
as soon as I had finished that 
life whicl 1 was then 


up my 


observit yg. 


going now, of course, to our apart- 


when we 


was un- 
seemed to 


man 





she 
ou what a great 


message—a pre- 


last an 
uthbert 
sand 
to her eyes; 
of tortoise shell lor rygnettes——a 
must have made while 
I had gone to the station—and flung them 
up 


ich she 





acToss he r nose, 

The two mothers stared at each 
duel of glances through their chosen instru- 
ments, and though our Near wae did rather 

ell 1 shall never forget the haughty look of 


other, a 


Josephine, her in-pres ed lips . the dominat- 
ing angle of herchin. Then, as though eac! 
took her cue from the ian. they lowered 


their glasses and exchanged a frigid bow. 
“Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven,” said Josephi 
in carefully measured syllable 
Mrs. Larkins,” said Mary's late t 
mentor in prec the same tone, 
* Pardon me, no!" said Josephine 


“* Lady Ls mp lease ! 


isely 
harply. 
arkins,’ if yo 
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Again there was a sharp clash of lor- 
gnet and at the same moment a knock 
sounded on the door—the fruits of my 
message at the desk below. 
“Package for Lady Larkins,” 
page. 
Mrs. 


gnettes 


tes, 


said the 


Cuthbert-Raven lowered her lor- 
and looked puzzled. Josephine 
waited for a perceptible interval and then 
lowered hers, with an air that 
seemed to say, “I was the last to take mine 
down.” 
“Where 


from?” 


she too, 


do you suppose the 
she asked. 
rom Princess Charlotte, I believe.” 

‘Then will you open it for me, Horace 
dear? I think it’s a little thing Her Hig! - 
ness prom ised me yesterday.” 

It was, indeed, a large framed ph 
graph of Princess Charlotte standing by 
the side of the young Duke of Dorset; 

s the inscription, ‘To 


and 
my dear Sir Horace and Lady 


package is 





oto- 


rneath wa 
friends, 


unde 


and then for the 


1 





Mrs 





{ r lorgneites upon . 
( t This time, however, I 
noticed that our visitor failed to retort 
it d, but continued, almost with meek- 
ness, to le at the photograph. 

‘“*I— I had no idea,” she said at last in a 
tone that wasn’t far from deference—‘ I 


ha idea that you were Lady Larki: 
Mary never—never mentioned that 


She didn’t know,” replied Josephine in 


a killingly superior voice. “It was only 
gazetted t morning, among the other 
b honors; and I think that Horace 
would have preserved his democracy even 
! it hadn’t been for the personal 
of the prince and her incistence 
he ( Ll accept the post of dramatic 
pence J 
she nu the } re by the de of our 
« er pl Trapt ( enlarged picture of 
Mary h we had brou ght from War- 
Vick Crescent 
*Ah!” said Mrs. Cuthbert-Raven, 


tones that were not entirely destitute of 
“your daughter!’’ And in one of 
reat bursts which sometimes tell a 


ge A lovely giri, 


tnose g 
change of heart she added, 
Lady Larkins!” 

Atthati g!) 
I found, were 
glancing 


alcove 
] 


anced at the lovers, and they, 
glance ing at each other 
as only lovers can. There was an 
the room, containing a large win- 
a sofa to match. 
“Have you seen the view 
’ I asked, leading the 


WwW and 
from 
way 


here, 
to the 
She « and, as I had guessed, Eric 
as I had followed Josephine 
And there I present 


, sitting on the and looking 


ame, 
followed 


sO Many 


even 
years ago. 


sofa 





at the 1 world below. A few minutes 
later, when Eric’s mother had ce apitulated 
quite, and she and Josephine were rapidly 
ge g upon the best of terms, I silently 
beckoned the two mothers and showed them 


Ihe sofa had its back turned to the room 





ar er the top we saw the heads of the 

lovers close together, one dark, the other 

golden—a golden aura on an ebon crown 
en we looked at each other again, 


we three older 


ones, wesmiled such thought 
ful tender smiles that it suddenly came to 
me that at last | knew the greatest tragedy 
that can befall mar nd, 
Ah yes, my friends, | who have delved 
to the woes of antiquity and have plumbed 
for myself the depths of many a dark 
despair, | sometimes ask myself: 


“What should | have done without n 
J ne 

\ | a t miyse that the greate 
tr in all the rha i lie tha 
€ a ite that has never Known love 
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When you buy 


Roofing 


lhe name Ru-ber-oid is-often used in a 
gene;ric sense and applied to all ready- 


roofing. Such use of the name 1s ¢7correct. 


There is only one roofing on the mar- 
ket legitimately sold under the name 
Ru-ber-oid. ‘This roofing is made by The 
Standard Paint Company and the name 


is the exclusive property of the Company. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing was the first, 
and for some years the ow/y ready- 
roofing made and sold. Thus its 
name was the o#/y name used in 
connection with ready-roofing. 
When other roofings of similar ap- 
pearance were put on the market, 
regardless of their quality or of the 


wishes of their makers, the general 


THE STANDARD 





remember this— 


public applied the name Ru-ber-oid to 


them also. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing has always been of 
the very highest quality. As a result it 
has come to be regarded as the standard 
for ready-roofings and its name has been 
generally used in this connection. Some- 
times, unfortunately, this has been done 
with a deliberate intent to deceive 
and from a desire to profit through 


the good name of Ru-ber-oid. 


So when you buy ready-roofing — 
if you are more interested in high 
quality than in low price—remem- 
ber that there is 077/y ove Ru-ber-oid. 
than other ready- 


It costs more 


roofings. It 1s worth what it costs. 


PAINT COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 





U-BER-OID 


ROOFING 
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SUCCESS 


Springs from This Machine 
Even in Quiet Side-Streets 


EVENING POST February 9,1918 


HIS power plant of retail profits has 

turned many a losing proposition into 

a paying success. It is now a vital 
part of the mercantile life of America. 


It has added millions of dollars to the revenue 
of enterprising Druggists, Confectioners, Film 
[-xhibitors, Grocers and Variety Dealers, Bakers 


ind Restaurant Men, all over the country. 
It has stimulated trade and expanded the 
of thousands of stores and theatres. 
It r iker Hole omb & Hoke ol Indianapolis 


, 1 
ive cen building productive machines for 


erchants for 20 years And the BUTTER- 


KIST is their greatest triumph. 


Requires No Extra Man-Power 


The BUTTER-KIST machine not only stimulates 


trade sut it does it without the aid of extra help. This 
feature is of double value now, because it takes no 
clerical man power from the National service. 


In Villages, Towns, and Cities of all classes it is 
viel ling from $600.00 to $3,120.00 net protits yearly. 


It oc uples a space of only 26 by 32 inches space 
that is going to waste. Runs itself; pops, flavors with 
pure creamer butter, and toasts each fairy white flake 
to a crackling hot crisp. 

The human-like motion makes people stop and 
look—the coaxing fragrance makes them buy and 
the BUTTER-KIST toasty flavor brings them 


bac k for more, 


yD iid ToD _ We Yi 


POP CORN MACHIN 


No Wheat — No Sugar 
Preferred by Patriots 





Millions favor BUTTER-KIST pop corn 
t only because it is a tempting treat, but 
contains no wheat no sugar two 

foods America must save for the fighters. 





vear more than 120,000,000 bags of 
BUTLTIR Kl >| were ¢ agerly bought. ih 
, 


eal WW th weets restricted by wart we esti- 
te that the BUTTER-KIST demand will increase enormously. 


Get Photographic Facts and Terms 


buyers pay out of their earnings. 


if you are a merchant or a theatre manager, write us without fail 
book — ‘AMERICA’S NEW INDUSTRY.” 


ictu il photographs and amazing signed sales records trom men 


Our popul ur plan lets machine 
for our free merchandising 
or our tree merchandising 


r own business in towns your size and locations of all descriptions. 


Write at Once and Don't Lese $2 to $10 Daily 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 812-828 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Largest Makers of Pop Corn and Peanut Machines in the World 
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rig straight home now looked like a good start. So thought ; 
The boy subsided at this fearful threat. o thought Saxby Gale, to whom rac : 
Father and r ntinued to walk their was racing and the first furlong a chance to 
Mambrino pet among the grasshoppers and begin it. But, as they tore into the bac 
Aug lowe ilong the fence stretch, loud rang the dinner bell aloft 
He’s a f mar observed Grele One by one they br« ke, slowed down, turned 
*°*T air ne is a st ss.” and came jogging back. 
Neverthele e Ci y bel g ~ Loe here!’ a j ried dow? 
Tom drove e | i bad them. “You What’s- 
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Continued from Page 15 
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! Then your plants 


. 
Get Ready. for Gardening 
Plan to have all the flowers and vegetables you 
want this year. Since Seedtape came, it’s so easy! 


come up as straight and str 


Y get re c id let the beautif 
i a illustrat f tual photogray nd rep 
col This catalog will be 
tely upon request without 
a I t ervice to Pak 
i Com} i Service Bure 
Mr. J Wilson, f xtec 
f Agriculture. Y« ei t 
P) th Mr. W 1 ¢ 
7 hl, , ( + 








Just a few « 31 ind you will be dropping in at the store for 
your annu ipp! f ls. Look for the tall « f Seedtape 
package nd ct your whole season’s seed needs from the 
hundred-and-1 r irieties of flowers and vegetables represented 
When and how to plant each species is told on the packages, so 
you can't go wi The Seedtape way is so simple that even a 
child can be ( f perfect results. The seeds come accurately 
spaced in a long, thin paper tape. You plant a whole row at a 


ng and evenly 


t g help 
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1 in actual 
ent lu i 
lone 
ge 1 prey 
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ect ] i} 
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AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY 
PAKRO BUILDING 


369 Ogden Street, 





NEWARK, N. e 7 
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Ye i! Come up ahead of the pole hoss “No life for the |} thi ” he 
again, I'll fine yu tend irs thought “No life a Wi ‘ e 
Tom Shirtsleeve i in to hear t} in’t come here again. 
rebu e, wi e tne ughe 1 t 
hen he touched his cap—an old black-silk vir 
peaked cap of Bales McCatherine’s—and \ JHILE the 2.18 class went on, Thom 
followed the other horses do to score Grele, Seni once more | axl 
again. up and down along that quiet corner of 
Under the judges’ tower, in a thefence. And here, crossing the Augu 
eat wagon, there sat an elderly n fl 1 the grasshoppers, came anothe 
wore gray flannels. He, like Tom, see eda str alk. Hewasnotal moutt 
belated figur for though autumn had oc this one—a quit inb t elder! 
meé nt f rentiemar gr flannel ir? ( 
yrs he alone traw hat emed frier hy } 
d. He did | > hi questions were form, a repet ol 
been too busy with reality to think about t y. 
; ‘Who shod your horse | ran, afte 
tudy y Sax y’s feet. 
I did ” replied Tom. 
‘Short toe. Good! Well done. B f 
y eave | heels like th he’s going to 
s elf and go lame some da \t 
- : 



































P ' 
Ye .” agreed the groom 
Meant e the trotte ! 1 spu yund 
nd come flying toward the ire again. 
usher MacDonald they came, saw fit 
» grin at Tom over his right shoulder and 
o shout “Give a man half ¢ ad, 
Gr er!” T time there was no bell, but 
y the he ; lwind of } 
eats, and a ( ¢ SC in It, ¢ 
Go! 
Round the curve they went. Before 
el he long | K Stre h opened, a yei- 
lowish surface that ca videning from afar 
and flew past like magic. Sicily trotted low 
! “asy, with a neat collected gait that 
avtne distance rea ry 
i The Mambrino’s tail og 
’s knees, between which the big 
¢ p ed true as an engine, 
ooth as sat ide, on Tom’s night, 
1 horse broke in air, Jaws open, and 
vanished galloping, Jerked behind as by a 
rone 
he yellow tra urved again I 
t rnt aga i 
rd him 1 
r; fr ide the 
ng lane > Sax- 
| ting ea board 
e joined the gra ill voice 
‘Give it to ’em, Dad!” half 
e had swept ision 
ol thing t} it are gone, 
I é \ cr made 
™ S eg 
1iet, | alone a 
hegan to « ur 
] M: } ‘ 
comm one a 
horse thundered t 
ese nor i - 
Sax Gale and the: 
passed the stable corn 
Tusher MacDor 
I ed rat and Jeering 
» began tot 
H ne te 
You old pe er-and 
tu a!’ 
hel estret came ina tumult M - 
Donald was u rthew ». Tom, exulting, 
used naught 1 voice Hig 
wheels and lo iside by side. Then 
uddenly the strain and the Joy were over, 
il a ¢ Y il ft i-breathing horses, 
t ng their head returned together, 
V el ugh » pa the judges’ tower to 
I the news « d over them 
rhe t p aloft had forgotten their re 
; . 
['wo-thirty ¢ s,”” prox ] 
( a tone of importance: irs 
n by Saxby Gale. Sicily, secor 





up. T 





e back to the stables at a walk, well 
eased, scorning to get down on foot and 
ead his horse Out of the crowd came 
Sonny, who hopped up from behind, stood 
the axle, and clung to the iron seat rail. 
Heshowed’em, Dad! Heshowed’em!” 

i *ked down into the seness of his 
bri gray eyes, blazing with excite- 
















































but qui ( a me t jue 

‘ e re G into hot er, | be 

ve, ( ‘ ~-— f l 
dam?” 

‘Line Gale,” replied our friend, “out of 
Mons Meg.’ 

Little Mr. Hood thought! whi 

“Eq bl and old M 
mout} am u don’t mea ) 

gimme papers ! I 
To “But everybod laughe sale 
e | .' y ts 
, lo tin <« item lat ! f 
the horse, shook his head. 

**I never did so. If wh: you te me is 
a fact, with evidence for it, my friend, 
have a horse there!” 

1 received this t ve 
dr 

I ence ¢ no € e,”” he re ed 

I e he ain’t a ¢ 

Phe inver lat qule nd 
fer i his atte n ir Lhe " 
owner, 

‘Q uped ar v, eh? Trained 
your elf? Why, this be co ghting! 
said the Great Un ere; I’ve 
take f ytot ! yu 
If hold } ou "Il make 
it \ r while u 
He ] Y ed a k Ton 
breath aw for M the 

of the ) al 
‘ th . t 
come see me alterw: we 
} ( eer { Career 
n st . Ther ey's | 
( e” 

for le I y or I t Tr | bl; YT ‘ 
looke if ] t empte Hi 
tt gre ed ro lsucl ‘ 

. , ’ n, whom he had be 
to like. 1 { ‘ ona od } 
thir } e race ‘ j } e 
mie Ye he wavered, ar 



































¢ 
i er 


‘Mr. Hood turned 





’ i'd better lose the next heats,”” 
he counseled and 1€ Set € aown 
by the judges’ stand 

{ Senior, looked at Saxby Gale ir 
dou When hespied Tom, Junior, running 





Concluded on Page 73 
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Their Names Writ Large on the8 


HEN the history of the 8-cylinder motor : compiled, the names of Elmer 


and Edgar Appe rson will loom large. For they gave to the 8 motor 
For twenty-five years the Appersons, practi- remaining objections to this type of motor asoline saving of this new car. Observe for 


yourse lf the striking dignity, the smartness 
of the lines. 


cal mechanics, have been blazing the way The new simplicity has given the abies 


for the motor world. 8 a vibrationless rush of power at high speeds 


In this new 8 motor they have eliminated as well as low, a certainty of performance Ask the Apperson representative for a dem 
80 parts he retofore considered indispensable. that amounts to infallibility and an endurance onstration soon. | ts regarding the new 
The extra camshaft, one gear and trigger against years of punishing driving. 8-cylinder motorand 
board as well have disappeared. Your dealer will demonstrate the superior the Apps rson car 


And with them have gone the last comfort, the added spaciousness, the tire and r uiled on request. 
5 I j 


Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. 


Manufacturers of Sixes and Eights 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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NCE in a lifetime an inven 

tion comes into the world 
which affects living conditions and 
reaches to the very basic habits 
of millions. Automatic cooking is 
such an invention. 


A 4 


Automatic Control 


Ei 
f 
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A new way to cut living evpense 
— with Automatic Cookin 7 


NI ¢] | f RT shinl f it | { the firel 
] N the é per man a UST think of you put your dinner, soup, That wonderful h I Cl he fhireless 
Wo! ld t te ¢t Vv inventior roast, any vegetables y ] Wl ris there nd 1 as r mechanical control 
ad 1 


ou wish, with pudd + cooket t 


ld Acorn Automatic Gas-Rangs | An Automatic Controller inside tl tove watcl 


I A \ \ \ \ pen ! 1 "I W 1 } 
t iw when they go in. You set the Control, walk over your cooking instead of your doing it—as 
Tile Wa t r, and ¢ nation , : 
will out the door, lock it, go sh pping or to busine faithfully as you ev d 
wus } 


Tn coeofisl ee, eee RIG sNOUDITIE gt Cl yt 8 JON ‘ome home with your hu ind, slip n an apr 
\ , : 
\ t of hea +] 1 ¢] . -= 
‘ ’ , open the range, and there’s your whole dinner, 
£\ \ t E , } 
, \ done, and each | d to just tl er tu 
\ 





Saves Food 0 4 ‘ nu 
poveaie R. ANGES Bs ci tang 
pha Binge ant sheet Ne ccmerenir Stay Gut of the Hatenen 

( ' nat . OWL al ee Gas-Coal Bi: sound good to be true,” you say. Yi 


but it is true. The stove you have longed f 
is ready for you at last! 


1 
ipany, tell them to send for a 


Saves Servants 
sample of this new Acorn Automatic and Fi 


And t f expensive living every mat | t \lbar N. ¥ nd Auror a 
, } Hythe Cooking Gas-Range, that you want to inspect it 


Go to vour gas comp 


1W } tl K what rvant I ch Off ind Warehou 
1 tl kit t tl expense. Half the tin , fa go, Detroit, I They know that it does not obligate you or 
t wat By this new inventior sit? ap RSS them to buy. Send now for the booklet, “The 


work and cares are cut in half Sha Senne: ahd Cane foun. S Range That Almost Thinks.” 
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fr he stalls he was not dis 

















7 vir 

K TOM, } sulky, went trundling 

down for the start of the second heat, 
his good angel if 1 were holding de- 
bate v nhim. It him the more un- 
easy tl e ild not tell which was which. 
First mone ‘ 
too uc! I i 
too faralong. B 
than double 1} 
were cl i t 
not spoil the I ne 
bad or the goo p 
convi ” 

Tom wheeled far be d the other horses 
at the po Their second heat began with 
no scoring atever. They got the word at 
once i ere I 

In memory it was a blur of fitful, thwarted 
peed and of feeling. Saxby, to begin 
with, caught the infection of his master’s 
daoub fing, ne did his best; yet when 

ywers of dirt were kicked in his proud 
face a er tride, and still Tom would 

‘ free e went into the air, gal- 

Grele R vn tothe trot again, 
hut tox ( rhe e « regained won- 
derf é estretch, but finished 
in 10u | Chet e, as cried, Was not 
mucl it 

Ag ame So hopping upon the axle, 
1 me face and a moutl 
et ay I t ny 

“Wi Dad 

Da ( they ere back at 
the st I H vn from his seat 

qd unnart ng to him- 
elf. He « k th ingste 

e eve ] ‘ 

“ge i i ae 
take ! M Hi 1 nat man lt 
gra S¢ next the judge 
t 1 Te f Mr. Hood 
latner Sa ‘ e this race il he 
ca Gove ets acc lv. what 
ever tl e. | er means t , nd 
end f Tell |} 
word f | ‘ Unde nd 
' " p 9? 

The | 1, and, uy if 
’ rye t t ite t 4 

“oN Hvper! 

S i ‘ is tho 

re | Irie ul 
r me 
( na 
he ‘ ted the messenge 
ef { gher ind 
nd of Bel lar 
i it « nog e! 
nM Us 
TI e sense he grumble 
ra int ‘ re 

“Ves s he says: ‘All 

ght } See ( father later.’ 

“Hur ! “We t a 
lair. a2 \ ( me he ) 1 10Ct 

nd the sj ‘ 

S G ve ¢ ' 

t t and e fourt i 
tv ht 4 private watch, a 
gT ‘ ‘ 7 iff ir be nging 
to S i t t as 2.14%4 
TI f ( } ng raise \ 
a fe ‘ e dusk; but mo: I 
the ‘ ere beg to go 
home 
Andt i é M e gor Sor i€ 
cl ¢ lor z none t il ed 
v € “Wee set ! er SO 
H Gor Goosey! Here ends a noss 
r f e. . . . Old Bales 
mu et { 
1x 

HEY é to the farmyard late on a 

! y from the green hill 

hadows. Sonny 

‘ ots wi burni 

, ° ‘ icross his lap a 
| é é nich conta 
, f . 

n , ‘ 
and e Poe i 
Cow! e , 

They g d 
Gale whinnied, 

At sou not he running out 

t the ¢ 10 put h onl a couple 
of cl lren te } i sire’s return. When 











the envied kiss was shared, with much re 
joicing, Tom looked at them again and cri¢ 

*“Why, where on earth is the rest of the 
yowuns?” 

Mother did not answer; nor did she ap- 
pear fully to comprehend that her men had 
brought home great gifts and victory. Her 
face was grave and troubled. She thrust a 
yellow paper into Tom’s hand. 


“I’m afraid some one’s died, father,” sh 





said. “A tullagraph dispatch co t} 
forenoon. Youopenit, quick! I didn’t have 
the heart to.” 

Tom’s face grew troubled also. He 


opened the symbol « 
Then he laughed. 


“Look here, 


I bad news slowly. 





His girl read over his shoulder: 


“Congratulations to horse and driver 
Don’t sell him or enter into any agreement 
before you and I have talked Come see me 
it Alderburn Far: i 
railroad tickets inclosed 
“SYLVANUS Hoop” 

Mr. and Mrs. Grele solemnly re garded 
each other. 

““What do you s’pose that means?” they 
asked in unison 

Then Mrs. Grele remembered other tid- 
ings that lay upon her mind 


** Father,” she said, “ the’s a str: 





n Am writing letter with 





waitin’ to see you I! the front par 
“Straw hat?” asked Tom quickly 


‘No; gray co’d’roy earlapper. Lean fel 





er; 1 of shrewd-lookin’. 
‘ntered his nouse, 
ae ye about the race bymeby,” he 


ll y 
promised, and strode into the front parlor. 


Chere, surrounded by tour or five young 








Greles, all of whom, enchanted, were beg- 
ging their turns to mount his knee and pla} 
with his broad watch charm, sat the “lean 
feller,”” more than shrewd-looking, with hi 
gray corduroy cap placed on the keyboard 
of the melodeon. 

It was the great Tusher MacDonald 

He gently lowered some children to the 
carpet and rose, grinning, praising Tom to 
his face, 

‘I want to say, first crack out o’ the 


box, Mr. Grele, you're a wonderful driver 


das clean as they make ’em. I only er 
ered tl race for fun; but you made it a 
t funnier than what I looked for Made 
i monkey out o” me How are ye? Car 
] see hosses? 
I blushed 
\ got bu the e.” he confe ed 
Clad to se¢ e, Qu ! I nd ho 
t was, and his on race 
Good Lord!” said Tusher, y 
We ( y ee him agal 


HIS parlor conversation was the begin- 

ning of a illeiong rivairy and friendship 
It also led to the beginning of a cla 
lineage: those sons and daughters of Saxby 
Gale in after years— Trinacria, Charybdis, 
Trapani Salt, 4tna Boy, Three Legs and 


En ill foals of Sicily, after the 





iadus, 








ittle red rat, full of honor and glory, left 
the track to become a brood mare at Alder- 
burn Farm. 

Sylvanus Hood, who owns that farm, 
cares not much for racing or bets, Dut cares 
greatly for the right breed of horses and 
IT t 


yg ng did tt ice of Tor Dp r 
nis o1 one l imp! a ve KI A 
a ted hin Now when his re yw 3 
what they call national and outshines that 
of Tusher, many persons talk or write of 
o : y I 
om Grele knowingly. 

Few of these persons, however, could te 

you where he lives or what he does } 
vate, except such as meet him face to face 
like the visitor whose fine morocco book he 


had abused. 
“Come; what's the secret of it, Tom?” 
There is no secret; and Tom, leaning 


across the back of Darius the Great’s « 


shook his head. 
“Nothing to speak of, sir. I’ve learnt 
many a trick in the bag by now, o’ cours« 


2, . le j 
gut one trade is lit 















e anotner é 1 
as that them who follows it are ke the 
little girl, ye kn they’re good 
they’re very, vé 1 when they’re 
bad they’re fal than I} 

With his bright ’ xed f 
past and the begin: of tl 


Grele thoughtfu 


“But who’m I,” said he again, rousing, 





“to lay down the law? Square drivi 
Honesty? . . . A man sets full still, ye 
know, that’s got a rent in r - 
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Efictent Men and Homen 


H ’ They are largely made ot high moral 


H qualities. By combining conscience 


H and reason they measure all things by 


iH the vard stick of truth. 


Hi The true things are efhcient, the 


F talse fail. 


Murphy ‘Transparent 
f Floor Varnish 


i in its conscientious manufacture, combines the 
ideals of a house of intense pride in the tact 


j 
i 
fi that quality is the truer economy. 
7 
' 
} 


The late James J. Hill, founder of the 
i Northwestern railroad empire, said “bargain 


i hunters are hunting for trouble’. 


‘ While Murphy ‘Transparent Floor Varnish 
H costs no more than some inferior varnishes, it 


° ° 2 
H insures the retinement, beauty, cleanableness 


1H and durability of your richly finished floor, 


fi and produces an air of Wholesome comfort and 


H orderliness in your household. It lasts and lasts 


i ’ . 
H Ask your dealer ot painter for 


i Murphy Transparent Interior 


Hi Murphy Transparent Spar 
4] " mt , 

n| Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 


Send tor our illustrated 


woks, ‘* The House 
that Found Itself’? and ‘‘Beautitul Floors’’. 


They are yours tor the asking. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


H Newark Ul 


4 
i Do Varnish ( 
A 
fi 
a 
see] 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


\ 
Freezone 


‘Nv few appli ation ol 


hMOosen Corn or callus 


() they peel off 








Apply a few dr f Fr na 
tender, ac cal lor tw r 
three night | i 

rtly theent 
can be lifted off it e ot 

Fre . 1 col t 
‘ I F the toe 
! t ne do rt 

ing skin. You feel 
I Di ( 

Wome Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freez nj r dresser and never let 
a corn ache twik 

Sm 7 ) be i ? al anj ’ 
store ) f [ led fat ) ( 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O 


Goblin ™ 


SOAP 





Fasily and thoroughly 
removes Obstinate dirt, stains, 
grease and grime. 


leaves a feeling of 
thorough refreshing, cleanline 











Rite neers — i 
SEND ix: “BUNGALOW BooKs 


of California Homes 







Representative Cal Homes 
; ‘ 

“West Coast Bungalows 
$ ‘ 


2. FREE 


mot s 
itects, 603 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 


recs $1.50 OFFER $ 
books and get ‘ t plans Ag 
Money t 
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Moore Push-Pins 
‘ Steel f ats 


Moore Push 







ss Hangers, the Menger with 


a lw 
c A " Drug and 
10 r Free. Write Dept 
MOORE PUSH.-PIN « Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE TAVARISH 





in the land, except the soldier with his gun. 
Petrograd and the Allied governments acted 
on the assumption that freedom and democ- 
racy would bring in their train a sense of re- 
ponsibility, and that the Russian peasant, 
most sheep 

like—or mule 

like! — creature 

on two legs, could 

exercise with d 


crimination the 
privileges of the 
woboda, or lib 
erty, that wa 
everybody's lip 
Meanwhile, the 
extreme radical 


acted with an iz 
genulty scarcel 
to be expected o 
their quality o 
gray matter 
Their propa- 
ganda was insidi 
ous and persistent 
and comprehen- 
ive, being aided 
ever by the paid 
German activity 
Class hatred in all 
ts bitterness was 
preached, along 
with the most 
radical socialist 
theories 

ing the i 
tion and free 
distribution of 
land. Land is« ne 
thing that 
peasantcan meas- 

urably comprehend, and supremely desires. 
His naive reasoning is: ‘ need I care 
the Ge ans? My » is a long 
om the Front, and they will never 
and get the land 
r to take away 


f 
¢ 
I 


concern 


connsca 


the 









ipout 
distance fr 
cometoit. Sol'llg 
that the 
from the b« 


Alas for 


» home 


Tavarish, 





ready there, in more than ¢ 3eS, 
living in his home, sleeping in his bed, eat- 
ing at his table, and playing generally the 
man of his hous¢ For by one of many 
blunders the German and Austrian prison- 
ers were sent to v on the farms of Rus- 
sia, and with their superior intelligence 


they have pleaded the enemy’s cause suc- 


cessfully with the soldiers’ wives and other 
home folk. Thus the rottenness of the 
German idea has penetrated into the very 


bones of Russia. 


Contempt for the Army 





Broadly speakil gy, there is among the un- 
educated people of this land no such thing 
is patriotism. They have a loyalty to their 


llage and to their class, but not to the 


country as a whole, Certain shining sym- 
bols, like the Czar and the Church, they 
were taught to reverence, When the revo- 
lution broke the 

way of these 
there was left no 

he ive force, 


rhe nation as a 
fatherland, with 
t history, its 

l, its spirit, has 
been too intelle« 
| 


tual a conceptior 








the peasant to 
grasp. 

This same u 
difference 


to 
ational wel 
being hasaffected 
upper level 


oft soc lety as We ll. 


the 





I have been in 
Russia duri t 
shameful 

on the Galician 


Front, the fall of 
Riga and the offi- 
cially proposed 
evacuation of 
Petrograd, to- 
gether with the 
general drift to- 
ward wholesale 
disaster that has 
accompanied 
them: but no- 
wherehavel been 


able to discern 





(Continued from Page 11) 


that any—or all—of these colossal events 


has made a special impression upon the 
public. When the word went forth that the 
government was leaving Petrograd I was at 
the opera in Tiflis, and the crowds were as 





A Soup Kitchen on the Caucasian Front 


great and as gay asusual, The promenaders 
on thestreets and the throngs at the moving- 
picture shows and in the restaurants gave 
no indication of being aroused or appalled 
patriots. Rostoff, for instance, still pre- 
sents a fair imitation of Broadway at eleven 
o'clock at night. Even the respective army 
staffs rather blithesome over the 
of things. tesignation—if resigna- 
tion it be—wears entirely too gay a dress in 
4 There is 
fact that so many persons in Petrograd pre- 
fer to remain and enjoy German rule. 

One ion the intelligentia, or bour- 
geois, have in common—contempt for the 
private Their favorite word for 
him is beast. His conduct is the commor 
of conversation, next to kleb 
bread—and roubli ] There 
sympathy felt for him, and no effort 
forth to help him conduct 
Russian public has lost all 
for its soldiers, and instead of the special 
consideration shown him early in the war 
there is now unconcealed disgust. The : 
titude of the nation toward its warriors is 

Even old China, which has al- 
the t 
le, I 


seemed 





sinister significance in the 


issla. 





soldier. 





is no 
put 


himself aright. 








enthusiasm 





amazing. 


Ways put soldier at the bottom of its 


social scale displayed toward 
him the spir now prevalent in 
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Russia. The private soldier is a pariah 
soldat and tavarish are words uttered with a 
gesture of disdain by the intelligent people 
of the country. The Russia that is articu- 
late despises the soldier—and fears him. 
Right here the 
sound of trump- 
ets called me 
forth from my 
hotel to watch a 
procession of 
mounted troops 
through this fine 
old town of Kher- 
son on the Dnie- 
per. An ominous 
lot they were, with 
their pennated 
pikes and their 
carbines and their 
of power. 
More interesting 


pose 


than these two 
hundred and fifty 
soldiers was the 
attitude of the 
people, peering 
from doors and 
windows and 


standing upon 
thesidewalks. Si- 
sullen 
lence, greeted the 
troopers. On most 
faces there was 
written an anxi- 
ety that was also 
fear. Especially 
on first coming 
out of doors the 
countenances of 
the women and men plainly said, “ Are the 
soldiers coming here also to loot?” The 
whispers of the civilians one to another 
were not the gratified comments of a people 
proud of their military. There was not a 
single trace of enthusiasm or pleasure over 
the brave display of the singing soldiers. 
Kherson greeted this morning’s demonstra- 
tion as it might be expected to greet the 
Germans. The men in uniform not 


lence, 





are 


looked upon as friends and_ protectors, 
but as enemies. 


The Duma’s Blunder 


Within the fifteen weeks of my sojourn 
ia most of this change in sentiment 
come to pass. Last July the soldier was 
an unoffending bumpkin, who was a nui- 

ce in Petrograd and elsewhere only be- 
f his numbers and of the way in 








rowded the trains and street cars 
ublic places—a simple, trustful, docile 
bumpkin, with never a thought of harm to 


anybody in his head. The first simile that 
to a newcomer among them 
was that of overgrown puppy dogs. The 
mere privilege of riding free on trams and 
ns and boats was a holiday adventure 
Tavarish. This liberty to roam and to 
loaf irresponsibly 
came with 
boda, and he en- 
jo ed it to 
full. All his im- 
pulses were those 
of immaturity 
and provincial- 
ism. Then the 
Bolsheviki, or ex- 
treme radicals, 
the I. W. W. of 
Russia, began to 
get in their work 
upon tl} esoldier’s 
confiding mind. 
By a colossal 


+ } 
suggested itself 





SWwO- 


the 





blunder the 
Duma had 
yielded its au- 


thority to a self- 
constituted 
committee of 
workmen and 
soldiers. Smaller 
committees were 
formed on this 
same model in the 
provinces and 
towns. Every 
community and 
every interest, 
from the control 








A Russian 


Dugout Near the Front 


(Continued on 
Page 77) 
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taken with you? 
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AW ERY man who reads this page knows 
that he has 
4 about his 
February and March than at any other time 
in the year. 


think 
months of 


more occasion to 
feet in the 


Chis is the time when it is especially im- 
portant to keep the feet dry and warm. 
with a 
health. 


storm-shoes worn 
comfort and 


I oOose, Casy 

thick sock conserve 

We believe that shoe makers, as a rule, 

are too likely to look at their business in 

wtt and not 

think close enough to the actual problem 
of the man who wears the shoes. 


| ] 
the round—ds € Manufackurine 


to us that there is too much 
production of 
without realizing that every 
pected to give a specific service to an indi- 
vidual human foot. 

Phe Regal Organization, as a great Nat 


It seems 
shoe-merchandise as such, 


shoe IS CX 


\\ t { 
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a ( S a i é in- several | by the soldiers, who looted 
er ( smal ius il | was discrimir pn pete cae | 
e governance of a comr ‘ s. One soldier was seen carrying off « 
ese ( et ere, I broom and an eight-day clock, \ I | 
i r lore exe sed hority. course were of no earthly use to h The 
It was sweet to them to override generals destruction of Urumiah’s vaulted bazaars | 
nd staffs and one-time governors and was complete, on a scale analogous to the 
‘ ‘ No ee has hada € re ing out of the business dis | 
i for the nation; each has thought of Philadelphia that lies between Race | 
or I é ( f t ice Streets, Second and Seventeenth. | 
A | ‘ r he lur the ident broke the monotony of } 
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l é ( ¢ \ pier ! ar le O11 ¢ se no one was pun- 
ff 1 wof 14 + phan « ¢ } } have vet t arn o } Beat | . SCREW . 
of food refused oot on. ) others tha hed I have ye to learn ft e first cas bend The Quick Clean Way To 
were n need vei governmer aisap ol punishment tor ese Outrages by the 
oot . rhe poner es Do A Long Mean Job 
ese gover dt Get This New Spark Plug Cl 
— eens ane the sald et I his New Spark Flug Cleaner 
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It wa even f C 
the imn e? ‘ ) ‘ a 
‘ é the et 1 OVE ( ( i 
orade 1 ne ) e same ale 
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! ‘ O the Cauc: the n y | 
l a einat e camp 1 nd that 1 land destined to famine : 
é e! ‘ t was changing this winte Yesterday’s Odessa News told | Bal park plus apart 
horses, and natura 1 crowd of soldiers howtroopsat the Front wantonly destroyed | j ; 
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MAL CU Cay 
his whalebone pipe with a lot of 
useless figures and smokes it con- 
tinuously during the long winter 
Usually he has to do the 
carving himself and if he loses it — 
no more pipe smoking until he gets 
another whalebone! But all you 
have to do to get ¢ ool pipe comfort 
is to walk a few steps to your 
dealer's and ask for “a Wellington.” 


nights. 


is made of genuine French bnar, seasoned by 
our own special process It bre 
and mellow. The bowl is guaranteed against 
cracking or burning through. Pick up 
your shape and size in a Wellington 

and be pipe happy. Any 
tastes better in a We llington. 


All good dealers 





-In sweet 


tobacco 


50c 
AND 
UP 





THE SATURDAY 





The Wellington will not wheeze 


or bubble. 


The “well” catches 


the moisture and the smoke 
comes cool and clean and dry 












has been the 


sign of 


value for more than 50 years 
on pipes of every style, sizeand grad 
See that it is on yours 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
New York 
World's Largest Pipe Manufacturers 


supreme 


WELL 





The W. D. C. triangle trade-mark 


pipe 
It is 

















LLoyD G. HALL 


We need a man 
to fill his place 


$10,000 — 


is a conservative figure to place on the cash earnings 
of California, with thi 


oft | lovd Cs. Hal 


1 





Company. 


Your Opportunity 
\ \ H 
’ a ¥ oe 
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sadly confirmed all that I have here written. 
One veteran general at the Front told me, 
sitting on a camp bed that had seen service 
in his family—father, son and grandson 
for eighty-five years, that he has already 
received half a dozen letters threatening 
his life. ‘‘But,’”’ he added, drawing forth 
a wicked nonservice automatic pistol from 
his pocket, “there will be a few soldiers die 
first.”’ I noticed that his headquarters were 
carefully shuttered at night. 

That same general said, with a pathos 
which I cannot reproduce, that he has been 
given the French war cross for his services, 
and that he had looked forward, after the 
war, to wearing it to Paris. ‘* Now, how- 
ever, I shall be ashamed to go to Paris. I 
have heard that when a Russian appears in 
au restaurant there the French soldiers get 
up and leave.”’ Akin to this concern of the 
old general was that of a captain, at a re- 
mote post in the Caucasus, who, like most 
Russian officers, wants to go to America. 
Almost his first question was, “* Will Amer- 
ica be willing to receive Russians now, after 
the way our army has acted?” 

A disarmed Russian Army would be 
comparatively harmless. Asitis, the troops 
have learned the terrorizing power of a gun. 
I have seen smashed doors and have 
heard revolting stories at first-hand. The 
logical next step isnow being taken, as 
forcible entrance is being made into homes 
in cities as well as in villages. Nobody is 
safe in Russia to-day. Undisciplined by 
education or the usages of liberty, the Rus- 
sian soldier is giving rein to the wild beast 
that lurks somewhere in the recesses of 
every man’s nature. 

One adjective is used most commonly to 
describe the mind of the Russian people. 
It is the word ‘‘dark.’’ There must be a 
popular Russian term which is thus trans- 
lated into English. ‘‘ Dark forces” have 
played upon the ‘“‘dark mind,” and so we 
have the beginning of what promises to 
become the world’s worst reign of terror. 
For the inevitable reaction against hunger 
and general want and high prices and cheap 
money in Russia will be for Tavarish with 
a gun to strike out blindly against all au- 
thority and against all semblances of the 
eld order and institutions. Autocracy long 
sowed the wind; the whirlwind is now on 
the horizon. Or, to change the figure, one 
recalls the poet’s warning: 

Ti ere r I, 
Shorn of his strength and bound with bands 
of steel, 


W no may, tn some grim reve 


is a poor, blind Samson in this land 


l. raise his hand 
. shake th as ty FS il 
And shake the piilars oy the commonweat, 


Even the church has not been spared by 
the soldier. He has rejected all the old 
sanctities. At Kieff, the newspaper re 
ports, he has stripped the gold and jew 
from the icons, and the very vestment 
the priests, made of precious cloth of gold, 
have become loot for Tavarish. Consider- 
ing the Russian peasant’s past, this is 
almost the limit of anarchy. 






s of 


The Chambermaid'’s Story 


It is because he has broken with the 
former régime and has not yet taken on the 
new, that the soldier has suddenly become 
such a menace to public order and safety. 
Everybody in Pussia, from the small 
schoolboy to the grand duke and the czar, 
used to wear a cap. This cap stood for 
discipline and organization. Everybody 
belonged to some unit and obeyed some 
authority. The country was ordered down 
to the minutest detail. The cap still per- 
sists, but the thing it represented is gone. 
Individualism, and the anarchy that has 
always flowed deeply in the Russian blood, 
are rampant. The big words of democrac\ 
are freely used, but they are idle symbol 
lavarish has no sense of human brother 
hood or of world democracy or of the uni- 
versal rights of man. He has not yet got 
on that far, though he will eventually ar 
after all the blood that his red flag 
symbolizes has tlowed. At present, ab- 
stractions are beyond. him. He cannot 
think past the facts that he is tired and 
that he has a gun and that the gun make 
him master of the present situation. It 
is thinkable that a condition might rise 
wherein the soldiers would follow a concrete 
issue, or a personal leader, like Kerensky, 
to the prosecution of the war; but that is 
a remote contingency. 

Here another interruption lends imme- 
diate point to my story. The chambermaid 
has been in the room where I am writing, 
and when I complained of the cold she 
shrugged her shoulders and reminded me of 


rive, 
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s only one I 


h j of millions of 
dumpy, wooden, moon-faced, good-natured 
Russian peasant women; but her tale, as 
she told it, in mingled Russian and Ger- 
man, with eloquent gestures, was really 
dramatic. She pointed to the three blan- 
kets I have on my bed, whereas the soldier 
has only one, and that of poor quality. 
I sleep ona bed, while the soldier sleeps on 
the bare ground. I wear good shoes; those 
of the soldier at the Front are in tatters. 
As I write I wear a sweater, a coat and a 
Cossack “‘ bourka,”’ or woolen cloak: 
the soldier, as she indicated, has o 
shoddy coat. I live in a comfortable room, 
and have bread and butter and meat to 
eat; while the soldic r shivers out of doors, 
and eats black bread without any butter. 
All this the stolid chambermaid told me. 


the soldiers. She i 





while 





one 


Passing on to her own personal story 

she has two children at home in the village, 

with her mother, while she toils in the 
i 





hotel, at the beck and call of all s 
faultfinders; and off at the Front, w > 
has been for four years, is her man, for 
whom the children cry “Papa! Papa!” 
And here the poor woman’s story brought 
tears to her eyes and a choke to her throat. 
Her father, too, and all her brothers were 
called to the war, and two of them have 
fallen; while the proble of life at home 
grows more and more difficult. 





ere 








The Spirit of Anarchy 


In the light of the chambermaid’s tale 
and of the glad expectant faces of the 
women in fresh kerchiefs whom I have seen 
at uncounted way stations and boat land 
ings, looking for their own men among the 
ng soldiers, it is not to be « xpected 
when he 
oward and a deserter. 
le think in the con- 


abstract. They know 


return 


gets back home ° 








» himself, his peo} 
crete and not in the 


how the man at the 





“ront has suffere: 
t—-lack of food, lack of 
k of medical 
of equipment. The 


"Lage has been 





inexcusable negle« 
clothes, lack of 
and 
first to feel ar y 
the man on the line. The myriads of 
soldiers who have loafed in the cities 
of them, like the Two Hundred and Fifty- 
fifth Regiment at Rostoff last week, flat] 
refusing to go to the Front when ordered 
have had all the comforts that Russia has 
provided for her soldiers, whil 
. me 


Wi In 


attention 








some 


the mer 





enemys guns Nave 





ige of the 





s ed the lack of essential things. It is 
a valid case that Tavarish makes out. I 
have heard the sullen and ominous growl 
in a soldier’s voice as he told me how the 


German privates have 





food and com 

and even electric lights ir their trenches, 
Russians have ” 

vater for weeks on end. When 


rehv lights the R 5 
ireny iignts the Russia 


d knee-deep 





tne red 
giare ol active ar 
us remember these thir 
as the fact that Tavarish h 


f cartridges and gone 


ys, as we 
is taken his 


clips 







ular Ssoiu 


g tired and 
rp 
itior 





ve full play. 
lged without 


se of coddling their 


began to | 
intelligentia have in 
in the conge nial exe 
rit. The olds 


I 
good taitt 





own s gyans of honor and 





and loyalty and courage and 

freedom have slipped o f th ! 
vo ibulary; inda ort 
it rF OVE Ru > i” tr it 
then Tired”’ is the 
hears dail Irom u ¢ 
a d I om t t Corl ice 
will yur The irea 
for the elves, which 
ness of the soul 

We are tired i 
quate reason for breaking w 
tior I creed of weaklings w 
havoe with the world were it uni 





adopted. What if all the people 
tired of work were t 4nd what if 
the men who are tired of supporting fami- 
lies, and of the responsil ilities of married 
life, were to r ? And imagine a 


strike of the women who are tired of 
and womer 


n away 





zeneral 


housework. Suppose the men 
of being decent were to 
abandon the struggle! The philosophy of 
the tired Tavarish is the basis of all anarchy 
and social disruption—to do as one wants 
to do, and not to do as one ought to do 
By the glare of the red torch that is being 
lighted in Russia the world may be able to 
read clearly once more the old, old lessons 


who are tired 


of life and manhood. 
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Fa aed ON 


et The Beaver Board 
Be t Boa r r walls and 


How Long Life is Built 


Into Beaver Board 


First, big logs of spruce, then strong clean spruce 
fibre and finally sturdy panels without a crack, 
knot or blemish, make Beaver Board. 





— 

That’s the right way to think of Beaver Board, 
and when you think of it as knotless, crackless 
manufactured lumber you will realize its true 
worth as a building material. 

You will then realize why it is so satisfying on 
walls and ceilings, why it is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than lath and plaster and why 
it cannot crack. 





When once used, other good qualities appear. 
On your walls it is as permanent as the woodwork; 
you'll never have the job to do over again. For 
the ceiling problem it’s the one logical solution. 
Then there are endless other uses at home and in 
your business. 


Our Department of Design and Decoration will gladly assist you 
lar 1 ration. This is a free service that 
W r | kl ‘Beaver Board and Its Uses.” 
bans - BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


> Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER BOA 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 
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American Industry—Ready for War— 
Prepares for World Trade Afterward 


TS on eon 

FORGET how things were done 
before the war, eliminate 
says Secretary Redfield 
This is the call to a 
movement among manufacturers. 
And 
quickly as 


red tape,” 
“wake up” 


they are responding just as 


they realize how many 


things they knew four years ago 


which are not so today. 


rN 


i &) . ° - . 
SPEED UP” conditions are forcing 
the 


instance; an 


manufacturers to realize facts of 


power belting, for item 
which cost American industry $150,- 
000,000 1914 all 
manufacturing in this country was 
done with $49,000,000 worth of belts. 


last year, while in 


Before the war they bought 90 per 
cent. of it solely on tradition and 


theory. 

Many a conscientious engineer and 
factory man thought there was only 
material 


one for belting because he 


knew only one. 
Now he the 
plants making munitions and 


has learned that 


other war material are actually 
depending for their most highly 
efficient production upon a to- 
tally different type of belt. 

That they 


a basis of Service 


are buying belts on 
sO many cuts 
to a machine at so much a cut 
and that it 
what the material is of which the 
belts 


makes no difference 


may be made, so long as 


they deliver consistently. 


ryan i 
[HERE is a 
country 


concern in this 


producing an_ essential 


with hardly a 

for service, Ana 
at twice 
the old belting 


for war making, in which resides all the 


necessary knowledge in its industry. 
It is the only concern which has been 
successful in large quantity produc- 


tion—and on which the Government 
can count under unforeseen 
This is a highly specialized 


and a number 


knows it 
pressure. 
industry of concerns 
are engaged in it. 

Until 1913 this Company used prac- 
tically only two types of belting—both 
dictated by “traditional engineering 
During 1914-1915 these 
people tested every belt on the market 
and found Anaconda to be so efficient 
that they now use it on 90 per cent. 
of their work. 


practice.” 


One of their plants alone has in it 
over 27 miles of Anaconda belt rang- 
ing in widths from 4” to 36”. This plant 
used over 50 tons of Anaconda in 1917. 

After the war it will be converted 
into a plant for making chemicals 
industry in which Germany has always 
held the lead. 

Here is the notable fact: 


an 


Anaconda shows a service 
ign of wear, while belting wore out in six weeks 


the toughest drives here 


mda would be cheaper than the discarde 


the price As a matter of fact, it actua less per foot 


1 belting if it sol 





of four months, 
Servi 


than 


These chemicals will be marketed 
all over the world. They will be able 
to compete in quality and price with 
anything any country could offer be- 
fore the war or will be able to offer 
afterward. 

Leviathan-Anaconda belts are an 
essential part of the machinery for ac- 
complishing this. Upon the low cost 
of production which they make pos- 
sible depends the success of the whole 
plan. The engineers who laid out the 
plant and upon whose shoulders rests 
the “carrying on,”’ have satisfied them- 
selves by the severest tests. they could 
devise that every part of the machine 

-including Leviathan-Anaconda 
belting—is the most efficient for the 


purpose. 


LEVIATHAN-ANACONDA is _ the 
first belting in the country built to the 
proposition that belting is not mate- 
rial—it is Service. 

The first Leviathan belt was placed 
on the pulleys in 1882. 

Today plants all over the world 
busy with production are 
making new records with Levia- 
than-Anaconda. 


War 


— Many of these plants have pur- 
fi chased belting solely on a cost of 
production basis. 

One fact they have learned to 
their sorrow. 

Belts cannot give service where 
there is excessive stretch and slip. 
They have also learned to beware 
of belts “‘guaranteed to be equal 
to Leviathan-Anaconda.”’ 

It is important to note that 
di- 
not by the yard, 
but as a cost reducing service. 


Leviathan-Anaconda is_ sold 


rect to the user 





LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTS 


NEW YORK 





Birmingham, England 


BOSTON 


Paris, France 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal, Toronto 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 


Bulle, Switzerland Kristiania, Norway 





For Transmission, Conveying and Elevating 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Johannesburg, South Africa 
HONOLULU IRON WORKS CO., Honolulu 


Petrograd, Russia Havana, Cuba 
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1 to give a thought to it Coatless, but wearing a shirt of the finest 

esn't e who can get the better of me nen, he looked like some old French duel- 
’ ifter what 1 have said!’ is ought, I felt, to be gazing at me, 

The 1ation all of a sudden presented rapier in hand, froma gilt- -framed canvas 

elf I I saw how strong the In the brief pause before he spoke I 

hat a lot of breaking it would thered some further data. He was a sick 

ike. And if they did force a way in—why and he had recently been wounded; 
en I could try some sharpshoot ! But nt he was keeping up by sheer cour 

Miss Falconer was getting up it by strength. His lips were pressed 

Now the t , Mr. | ne ilight line, his eyes were shadowed, 

lo be ‘ f pers! | had temporar- s pallor was ghé Finally, he was 

forgotten ther earing | left arm in a sling across his 

rhe n’t be here I 1 blankly, breast 

ng al he now enunciated clearly, 

No, ne ‘ | ler She mo- th hands, and keep them 

ned t é the _ lif ir sees, doubtless, that I am 

i I ¢ f Pre are 1 a wrestling match. For that 

n the m of the ¢ where the armed ve must take all pains not to 

etainers used f night before the fo for should he stir, however 
fire i? The es the antec} f ‘ that I must shoot! 
‘ e! ! 1e squire TI ialness his tones made Vor 

( t edct f the ] * Her i ( menaces seer ch and 

e had fal f she tk ht the f ‘ 

l ere I he | i 

ere t t be a t 

f ¢ t P ¢ {é of le 
| the { m her ed to the ev 
I t ey are,”’ I 
Le a oe I 1 
Phe I the room of the 1 elf 
‘ ‘ } r e lord ! | 
err { ‘ Calle p x 
( e of feudal li vy the 
| i rer r Knee g, \ I hes arms about him 
ere ‘ ( ne ! ever ) ht head ag t his cheek. 
f ween rathe ple Jean! Dear Jean! he was crying, 
p bh f ¢ bye ot tear ind | aughter "We thought 
before the r ere dead! We though u were 
ie) te é ‘ he e a we er coming back to Ra y-la our! 
ersed the ‘ iC t, round It seemed to me that sanaieun hod shoal 
‘ ed | ‘ une ead a stunning blow. For an interval 
esided ove ‘ f fou ed | vod dazed; then, painfully, my brain 
¢ Ar } e us e? e to the ed. Things went dancing across it like 
er of the ( We started across it, harp tabbing littl flames — guesse 
n the nte | f} ] lr memor craps of talk I had heard, items 
( ( le « nad I ha but they were scattered, wit! 
¢ é ereab t ‘ he ? Ke ill-o’-the Wisps, they 
i fie ind t f ! 1 bee ( ead ceould rt De ‘ ed 
ne air hea imu . it here the Chere was a young man—a noble of 
night OZE re Or France ho had been a hero. I had read 
t i the re of him ir ertain extra, as my steamer left 
of ¢ f dayte ? " New ¥ He had disappeared. Impor 
! igi he tant papers had vanished with him. He had 
iy al i attre piled been suspected, because it was known that 
ht bled t the Gern wanted those special docu 

Were these M Jeanne q ( ] nent ll the world, I thought dully, 

t | | ed I turned to eemed to be hunting paper the French, 
} vir the Germans, Mi Falconer and I, 

Mi Faleor Once more I looked at the man on the 
raine ‘ t who had ar pped pistol and Wa 

ur ) j clas gy the pre aay ota ing her, strok 
ise? It g | hair. My brain began to work more 
| hat é rapid he little flashes of light seemed to 
efer to investig run together, to crystallize into a whole 

ee I knew! 

I t e off Jea Marie-Olivier—the Duke of 
he sting Rai ir—the Firefly of France. 
fear ould me 

dawnins XXIII 
‘ igge H* WAS very weak indeed—it seemed a 
nderi npiy miracle that, at the sounds below, he 
re t m; she w lreading had found strength to drag himself from 
they mig hrough h igersand his bed and crawl inch by inch to the room 

e away! of the secret panel to mount guard there 

I ide a effort at understanding. and no sooner had he soothed Miss Fal- 

Perhar I s you're expecting coner than he collapsed in a sort of swoon. 
eone. Did} hink that a—a friend We laid him on th chest, and I fetched a 
{ rs ml I ¢ ived here before we pl low for s head, and s strip pe d off m y 
1 SI i nce at me, but she coat an ad it over him. I took out my 
er he ISS€ g All her attention pc t lask, too, and forced a few droy 
focused raptly on that bed beside the betweer his teeth. In short, I tried to 
tne game. 


however, my 


With a 


his eyes opene d, 


] 


e had reached its limits 





pered a long time Wi 














muttered excuse—not that I flattered mj 

é self they wanted me to stay!—I left them 

B and stumbled into the room of the squires, 

t} taking refuge in the grateful dark. I don’t 
know how long I sat there, elbows on knee 

d hands propping my head; but it was a 

y vigil. In this round—unlike the 

} n the hall I had not been victor 

he , | had taken the count! 
I knew now, of course, that I was in love 


with Es 


x »} 7 
violence of 


Fale 
the sens 
er for ¢ juit wh 


Judging from the 
tion I must have loved 
lle a lle. Probably it had 
gun that night in the St. Ives restauran ‘. 


when be fore had I watched any girl with 


smé yner 





he 
bes 
fo 





neasuring him. He such special, ecstatic, almost proprietary 
d slender. He had a_ rapture? Yes—-that was why, ever since, 
is his weapon, and a__I had been cutting such crazy « “ap rs. From 
ol and clear gray eyes. first to last they were the natural thing, the 





f ind 
i mind 





seemed wasted state 


it was so perfect. 


on prerogative of a man in my 


or heart! 
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to shrewd truck buyers. 
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ot 3900 


And herein is the secret: 


truck values. In siz 


porary truc 


NDI 


carburetor 
grade springs both front and rear 


Sizes: 1-ton $1800 
2-ton $2500 — 3'2-ton $3200 
5-ton $4200 
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Worm-Driven Indiana Trucks today ar 
strength long life 
bh within several hundred dollars that 


“Save 15O to 


Trucks show the enormous increase over 
without including our Government orders. 


As a result 


mend US 


a clutch that 
« iged the best truck clutch in the world; 


Litt ith 


is an amazing business story that will 
Total 1917 purchases of Indiana 
i 


*850 on Your Truck” 
-A Success-Building Policy 


be significant 


1916 of 400 


one 


and magneto, quiet high-duty bearings 


The month 
which this announcement is written shows an 


Am ric a’ Ss 


the r 


is 


Indi ina 


are 
reserve strength is built into them to give that day-in-and 


type; 


is today 


alone 


1dd\ ine 


over the same month of the year before. 


great 
no contem 
il 


matches 


Trucks’ 
fleet of these 


Still another fleet 


/ 


making net 


| 


100.000 
acknowl 


F We offer you from $150 to $850 more value (averaging all capa 
E ities) in Indiana Trucks than do others 

: earning power for their users proves tre 

t trucks earned from $800 to $1,200 per week net 

f netted $50,000 Others— singly operated trucks 

‘ $3,000 to $10,000 a year 

—| 112 

: da out everlasting service demanded by high speed busines 

F Our motor 1s a special high powered heavy duty 

‘ mile-test, Worm-Drive rear axle; 


the standard transmission 


the highe t 


E A STARTLING BOOK ON HAULING COSTS 


f It is the only book we know of containing actual cost data per nm with w 
— } you can hgure out in advance exa what your deliveries will « nd t 
Ee j De 2 
' INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION Sg Se 

















Along with 
other 

Household 
Necessities 


FEVER THERMOMETER) 
IN THE HOME 
tor hocuera te 


0s of Fryter Theremumeres tor Every Perper 





There's a 
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Are You Doing 
As Well? 


Mr Ralpl P. Heisey 


of Penn ivania 1 nm adver ‘ 


Three years ago 


(On that bas he be H ld 
ents un the | 
har | $4.20 
he saw its é ‘ and 


Already Mr. Heisey finds 
it easy to earn more 
than $200.00 a month! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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ere are twelve successful men 
reparing, for sfill éreafer success 


—and how the lesson they have learned 
is directly applicable to You! 





James Leffel & Company, Springfield, tical, most interesting and easily readabl ness quantity whose services are alway 
Ohio, make turbine engines good tur- form for absorption in your leisure time. lemand at the highest market \ 
bine engines. This Course and Service gives you a thor The kind of men enrolled 
Twelve men in this organization are understanding of business fundamentals. residents of b porations are often 
enrolled in the Alexander enrolled for the Modern Business 
Hamilton Institute. Most of ( ind Service along with 
them are past middle age. In- ly 1 thet 
cluded in this group are the 
President, Vice-President and \) 65.000 
General Manager, Treasurer, ich as A. T. Hardin. Vice 
the Sales Manager, Superintend- P lent of the New York Cen 
ent, two department managers, I K. R. Bel Presid 
salesman, two draftsmen and . Hamn P per Ce 
two foremen. pa N. A. Haw MM he 
S ed hi ( pany: W 
The motive that prompted C. D’Arcy. P + of the 
these men to enrol was the de- Aceociated Adve Clube of 
termination to better themselves the World; Melville W. Mix 
—to learn how to develop their jobs —to Once mastered, they can be applied sucee President of the Dodge Mfg. Company, and 
make themselves and their work just one tully to ay business. scores of others « lly prominent. 
hundred per cent worth while. If vou are an Executive in vour own In the Standard Oil Company 291 men 
To accomplish this, for these men in b a egy met 6, a me re me. eee rial 
, % : . and vour Job, you he positive helpt | t ‘ae | ‘ S ( 
their maturity of years, there was only ness the Alexa Hat Institut o 150: it Nati ( hR . 
* ' ! . ' NA 
one open course, only one way. There Leia Fcimeeciner 10s ins Chet ata ieee Wea ideal 
was only one thing to do: ae a OO Se a oe ee ( LOS the Gen Klect 
To master the essentials of business —to you need the busin information thi AY, 2 - ¥ | om 
acquire a first-hand and practical knowledge Course furnish s. You need it n ore i a 
of how all business success is built—to absorb than ever because th rm Pg Most a Advisory Council 
for application in their own day’s work those ese ey ; a scontlgg a oe ee ee 
business facts and basic fundamentals which sad - : Sin the Adk 
underlie all business. Wherever the wheel of business oer Koecidentl talk Ghee: Geeta . 
turns — the need is great rhis ( \.\ are 
These men are acquiring valuable Vices Deel sae a of the Nat City B f New 3 Judge E. H 
mental capital d i for trained men 1s far and awa 1, H H tn ree * - . ' 
These men have all progressed far pF ee bed yh er phe war is # I ie “a nnchinige ~epagee x i fk sate 
along the business highway. But they ON or | aa : ne Reg ae : t ¢ 
realized the need for something greater Paice tic laine Wit aacian al ke , : 
than their own experience to carry one polos he . “ aia | Get further information 
them on. — I 
The sooner you enrol, the sooner ther In ] 
The bigger the man in business, the brought to you the bi formati 
greater the natural need to absorb more has been successfully by hi 
business knowledge—the stronger the of our subscribs ', 
desire to have actual contact with other Daily we at nt pt of stor! ot 
great business minds. cess won by n who have applied t . 
No business brain can be successfully ores ee oe . age ie er Fiamilton 1 regia t as 
nourished without using as a feeder the The xe letters come to us from all sectior LE ee re ii 
best product of other more successful Krom the b : 
brains. vs | : : age 
The function of the Alexander Hamilton to advancement. , 
Institute is to give you, thru its Modern Busi Wherever there is a man with the deter 
; Course and Service, the best thought and inat ' he Co i] hy 
perienc f hundreds of successful business principle there will bi 
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[ DECIDES To PuT Cais tae ies | HAND SLIPS | 
| SCREW EYE IN , > AND BROOM 
| BROOM. HANDLE 
HANDLE #9 ‘ «a GOES IN 
: (eds ee ‘wig EYt 
| fp a | 
| 
“IZ \ | NV \. ‘ | 
| \ 1 & 59 > 
¢ \ ‘ \\ 
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ANU 


IECIDE S ITS THUMB _— 
J my 4 t m FINGER GIVES UP AND 
| | , : a : FOR 
“a \i)) HAMME = Swen 


Var ~ 
EFT 








| The Ought-to-be-done Things 


‘ 
| Che picture above is a tragedy. Its sorrow isn’t obvious ~~ 

to most masculine eyes; but every good housekeeper 

knows the amount of untidiness that is forced upon her y, 

through the dithculty of getting things hung up. From 4 

the dish-pan at the sink to the cups in the mahogany 

china-closet, it is almost impossible for a woman to put 

up screw-hooks with her own fingers or to get Friend 

Husband to give any practical help. Here’s where 


Mr Punch 


—The Hole Maker — 
He 


different sizes. 
against the wood where 


Hel 


['wists. 


drill points of eight 
put it ©) 
you want the hole—You Push, | | 
round hole 
made in the hardest wood and the screw-eye or the 


comes 1n. carries in his handle 


You pick out the right size drill, 


In no time you havea clean, 


screw-hook goes in as though it wanted to— 


jf 


cana Dt) 


—— 9 





with enthusia 


SI. 











Wherever you wanta hole for a screw, ora \W! make 1500 good tools 
brad, or a nail, Mr. Punch its a friend in which are used 
need. He costs $1.80 and can be had in praised mechanics | 
most good hardware shops. For your world over. A few oo mem 
' : which are very useful in the 


own protection be sure you sce Mr. home al , ! 
' - Mw) ATC ics ocd 


Punch on the green covered box. booklet — 


**The House That 
Ja k lixed”’ 


IP PODAY 


Goodell-Pratt Company 


Sootimeiths, 


Greenfield, Mass. 
U.S. A. 


SEND FOR 
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A Deferred Appointment 























hundred employees has 
ber is printed on a 
les are arranged by 





who lives in the Montmartre and who has 
yellow ticket Number 469, can find her 
seat at lunch the first day she goes to work, 
because there is a colored numbered index 
hanging over each of the long tables. 

At the Citroen lunch room the workers 
get déjeuner, which in France is a full-sized 
meal, for one-franc-fifty, which, in Amer- 
ican money at present ex¢ hange rates, is a 


tle over twenty cents. Citroen organize d 








it 
his eating annex just as he organized his 
factory. He buys in bulk; and when h 
hat he wants he raises it or 
produces it himself. 

When you meet this Charles Schwab of 
» in contact with the livest 


in the country. 





cannot get 













Keen t, a bundle of en 
fact , deas. He Speat 
ently. He is at his desk at 


the morning; 
of } | 
OveriookKing ! 

One day 
ring an engagement several ho 


I saw him he explained the reason for the 








postponement, saying: “I went to the 
fur ‘ 


Citroen finds time to be human. 


> of my oldest workme! 





ral of ¢ 





American Methods Copied 


I asked Citroen what he would do wit! 
his immense fact ry when the war wa 
over. Without the slightest hesitation he 
answered: 








eTed 
I shall make cheap motor cars in what 
you Americans call quant 


utput pro- 
vided, of course, the govern 





does not 





tax me to deat} as the re 
In this tt 
whole indu 


the munit 


as will m: 





e world. 
From all I could gather Citroen’s fear 

about taxation arescarcely justified. France 

is not likely to impose excessive taxation 

after the war, and for a very good reason. 

Her people, trained in thrift anc 

ment, are willing to buy national bor 

and thus em 

of interest. The French are constitutionally 


Op] 


Inve 





yosed to paying taxes. They regard 


o much money thrown away, A dra 
tax would merely add fuel to the fires of 
growing social unrest and precipitate ser 
ous trouble 

André Citroen is merely one of many 
kindred industrial spirits. Take the case 


of the engineer, Mayen, who is his full 
brother in resource and ingenuity: 
fefore the wal 


producer of screw 


a comparatively 


achine products 














The incessant destruction of aéroplanes led 
to a shortage of engines. France had 

gent need of factories that co produce 
them on French soil and in ; Like 


yme of the shell makers, went to 
the government and agree d to manufacture 
aéroplane engines if he could get a con- 
tract. When this document was forth- 
coming he borrowed three million franes 
from the banks and i 


On May 1, 1 
























person. He w 

wh e ne W: I ili 

a pretty ilt propo yn in peace; it 
nfinite 1ore SO In War, When labor is 

scarce and machinery scarcer. But he 

did it. 

He organized his workers into tv hift 
and worked them da} = had 
to have light, and li hard 
to obtain in these 4 
he discovered a pa tly id 
lishment in a town 1 it 
removed bodily tot ne 
was building, set it up anc ted 
tory round it. He wante ve lrive 
his first engines; so he bo ill the f 
sible motor tractors he could find, belted 
them up toget} and thus g e ¢ g 
needed for the st It was a ge e piece 
of Yankee enterprise. Some of these make 


shift plants are still in action. 

Mayen lived with the job. He had a littl 
shack built on the premises for himself, ate 
his meals on the jump and slept on the spot. 
There was no shirking or slacking in the 
construction of the Maye n factory. 
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| Replace Broom-Sweeping 


With These Easy-Running 
Thorough-Working Sweepers 


\ 
ew t ex t 
\ a B ill 
t no ince | ‘ i 
Vacuum Sweeper — Carpet Sweeper 
dot s own i \ t 
ve The use of the g req 


suction-cleaning 


auxiliary sweet 


. ee grades 
t constant 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY 
Made in Canada, too Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















How to Figure the Income Tax 
on Your Farm 


is explained in detail in an article 


| approved by the Federal Income Tax 


Officials. 


' The Farm Must Be Motorized 


A New Tractor Series 


By Philip S. Rose 


Both in this week’s issue of 
5 Cents the Copy ‘The C O U N T RY $1.00 the Year 
of all Newsdealers »y Mail 
o——"GENTLEMAN * 


| 
} THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
| 






































A | 
Universal 
News Service 


The Christian Science 
Monitor through its world 
gathering 

the constructive 

of the 





wide news service 


records daily 


development human 


race It in detail 


publishes 


| 

| | nos ‘ , l 1 
;} the most significant happen 
ings of world politics. It an 
alyzes, classifies, and interprets 
| world events editorially from 
| an international viewpoint. 


in this 
better 
the 
elements in human 
affairs, America, 
but throughout the world. 


The Christ 


Its governing 


purpose 
period is to establish a 
understanding between 
progressive 
not only in 


ian Science 


Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at news 
stands, hotels and Christian 


Science reading-rooms at 3c a 
copy. A trial 


scription by mail anywhere in 


monthly sub 


the world for 75c, a sample 


copy on request. 
THE 
PUBLI 
BOS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
SHING SOCIETY 
rON U.S.A 














And It’s Ready 


FAIRY CUP 


INSTANT TEAS&COFFEE 


St. Louis Soluble Tea & 
Coffee Lo 








Continental $148) 


6-Cyl. Motors 





Parts Co., 581 Franklia St., Detroit 


a ‘ | 
etl 


vlistening teeth 
ealthy gums— 
saliva. 


Standard Moter 














makes white, 
and firm, h 


corrects acid 
\ward 


Kx position. 


Highest 
Panama-Pacific 


He got the license for France of a well- 
known Spanish motor, developed it, and 
thin two months after he invaded that 
ea of mud he was turn ng out ten complete 


a day —a big output when 
intricacy and delicacy of 
lation engine 


if roplane motor 
1der 


e mechani 


yu con the 


sm of an av 


When I saw | plant, in October last, 
thirty-five hundred men and women were 
working under more than twelve acres of 
gla and new construction was going up 
on every side The output was forty com- 
plete aéroplane motors a day, and growing. 


Ask Mayen what 


when peace 


he proposes to do with 
comes and he will 


the aéroplane has a 














ell you tnat ne eves 
mmere future, and that France will 
ead the w d with an aérial freight service. 
It wel ince the outbreak of 
he wa ma s concentrated a large 
pl ions for peace on the 
f pelinized airship that 
| both freight and passengers. Thus, 
France Is oth ng to meet her ancient 
ade ar id clal enen on equal terms. 
yin to percel why any post- 
ion of France will be no 
‘ Citroen ‘aeeke, _— 
that alert brotherhood, 
i ¢ hall be as 
mechanicall is they can make her. 
Now let us see just what obstacles lie ir 
he way of the nerican exporter seeking 
to do business in France after the war. First 
of all, it is quite likely that with peace 


France will have a high protective tariff, 
and that the power of the government will 


be used to divert trade to French manufac- 


ring establishments. 
uo tee the war France manufactured 
very little merchandise other than the 
ixurle she exported in large quantities. 
Practically all products of the metallurgic 
industry, in particular, were imported, the 
only exception being automobiles. The 


war has brought about a very great devel 


opment of metallurgic industries; and 
there is no doubt that the numerous fac 
tories, which have been increased, as well as 
the new factories which have been built 


ll be utilized to produce the goods France 


after pe 


will immediately ‘ace is 


require 


declared, 











This is already indicated by the action of 
the French Government in prohibiting the 
importation of automobiles and automo 
bile trucks. The first action in this nner 
tion was the placing of a seventy per cer 
ad valorem duty on passenger cars and on 
automobile trucks weighing less than 
twenty-five hundred kil ms, in 1916 
This was followed, in the spring of 1917, b 
a total prohibition, which is so strict that 


ted. 


grant 


practi ally no permits are 


Foreign Cars Excluded 





Recently, when a special application was 
made by an American for a permit to im 
port a single car, the answer was received 
that the permit could not be granted for the 


Because of the policy of 
courage tne 
country; bec 


following reasons: 
the government to dis 


of money out of the 


sending 
iuse of the 


lack of shipping space; because of the aim 
of the government to protect local automo 
bile manufacturers; and because the gov 


ernment expected to have a large number 


of secondhand cars to place upon the mar- 
ket 

The most 
I } 


government 


the four reasons 
intention of the 
importations of 


important of 


given is 
to discouray 


> , t} 
ave just ¢ 











automobile rhis ¢€ nates competition 
with the local Frenc! try, which is not 
able to produce cars at present. It is 
estimated that wher the war i over al 
east one hundred thousand automobiles 
be required by the pul to replace 
those requ tioned or worn out Che manu- 
facture now engaged largely on aviation 
I { hells, and other war r 
eady preparing to take care 
war motor busine Until tl 
been satisfied the French du 
i! will be t euy Si 
\ favor other met Vor I 
Phe ng wheel behind French exclusion 
he energet ( ent minister ol! 
( mir eT ‘ 
teel | nave n- 
gres I ne ai il of 
t y| eel and it s fairly certain 
that this industry will be fostered after the 
var. In forme ears much of tool steel 
ised in France ame trom ‘ Britain. 
The latter country is endeavoring to hold 


t trade during the war, and, as a result, 
the price of British tool steel has not been 
udvanced to any considerable extent; in 
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fact, British tool steel is being sold in 
France to-day at prices equivalent to one- 


third of the f. o. b. New York price of simi- 


lar American steel. Here is food for 
American industrial digestion. 
Another industry that will surely be 


sponsored by the government after the war 
is that of gasoline tractors. So many 
and men‘have been killed that there will be 
a dearth of labor tractors will 
replace horses in farming regions 

France 

Already two of the largest automobile- 
truck builders in the republic are preparing 
to place tractors on the market to compete 


horses 


Gasoline 


many 


with those made in America and Great 
Britain. 

This procedure blocks certain well-laic 
American export plans. When the war 


began American manufacturers of gasoline 
tractors had begun to get a foothold in 


France. For two years the business in- 
creased steadily Now it has come to a 
standstill, exce pt n cases where the trac- 
tors have been sold direct to the French 
Government. No tractors may now be 





ni od fr the il states to France 
shipped from the United States to France 
to the government. It 


unless consigned £ 
inevit 


stands to reason that 
ble protective tariff oper: 
American-made 
will fall 


builders. 


tractor 
the 





trade into 


Protection of French Industries 


The same is true of agricultural machin- 
ery, which heretofore has been imported to 
a large extent from the United States. The 
French builders of farm machinery were 
not equipped to turn out large quantities 
before the war. This is reason why 
were able The 


one 
such numbers. 


we to export 

enormous increase in French industrial 
capacity since the be ginning of the war 
will enable the factories to produce harvest- 
ers, reapers and mowing machines cheaply. 
They will find a ready market at home 
because of the increased demand from the 
farmers of the northe rn area and the gen- 
eral desire of the country to be agricul- 
turally as self-sufficient as possible. 


American 


sold more 


One of the ablest business men 
in Paris, who has machinery in 
France during the past three years than any 
other individu ul, made this illuminating 
statement to 

‘1 believe it will be a mistake for Am 
icans count upon any very great im- 
mediate business in manufactured products 
in France after the war. Much raw —_ 
semifinished material will, no doubt, have 
to be imported from the United St: ne 
but the French Government will discourage 

1) every way in its power the importation 
of full-finished products. Labor must be 
given to the return ing troops, an d the fac- 
tories on whic much money has been 
| need work. These 
can best be gained by discouraging foreign 
importation and by encouraging Frenct 
manufacturers to cater to the needs of their 
own country. 

“Of America will always send 
highly specialized products to France that 
cannot be made there. One of these prod- 
ucts is machine tools. The reason for our 


me 





to 


h so 


expended wil two ends 






course 


superiority in the making of these tools is 
the enormous home market, which has 
enabled us to specialize on one line. The 


average Americ an machine-tool builder has 
always considered the United States as his 
field, and exported his surplus. The French 
machine-tool builder, in general, could not 
compete with him, because his home mar- 
ket is small as compared with that of 
American manufact and in building 
for a small market it is impossible to cut 
manufacturing costs to the lowest possible 
basis. 

‘Instead of confining 


the 


urer; 


themselves to one 


particular line, the French machine-tool 
makers endeavor to spread themselves over 
all lines, with the result that none of their 

nes is so well made as the American. 


through the high cost of 
an manufacturers must pro- 


reduces 


ermore, 
Ameri 


duce in large 








labor 


the 





The case of machine tools applies e« 
Amer 
turers have exce Ie d. These goods 
and they include registers, typewrit- 
ers, automatic machines and labor-saving 
devices—-comprise what is known pre- 
cision products, in which extreme acct 
is the predominating necessity. As a rule, 
goods are not bulky; and con- 
sequently freight rates do play an 
important part in their cost.” 





well to other branches in 
manufact 


cast 
as 
iracy 
these 


; 


not 
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Now that we have touched freight rates, 


we have reached one of the serious ob- 
stacles in the way of American trade with 
France, now and after the war. With the 


exception of goods and materials needed 
for war purposes, and a slight surplus, there 
are practically no exports from America to 
France, except men. 

if we did have in the high 


any oper ing 


wall of exclusion, the ruinous cost of trans- 
portation would penalize business and make 
it almost impossible 


from New York to Bor- 
e from a hundred to a hundred and 
ars for forty cubie feet. Before the 
rate was about five dollars for 
space, The transportation lines 
ead of by weight 
Ss 1s more by 


what 


‘reight rates 
deaux ar 
sixty do 
wean the 
the 
now chi 
Since the 





same 
urge by measure inst 
rate for most product 
> than by weight, you can see 
p this works on the shipper. 
strong feeling among 
porters that some time will elapse, 
after peace is declared, before freight rates 
to France return to the level prevailing in 
1913 and 1914; in fact, it is very doubtful 
that ocean rates will ever again beso low. If 
to these excessive rates is added the higher 
United States and a 
a great majority of 
an manufacturers now doing busi 
France will be shut out of the trade 
have enjoyed since the war began. 
W hat is the remedy, and how can Amer- 
business get its permane ntly 
French market it face of 
aps? 
talked with veterans in Paris and 
and I find there is a growing 
conviction that the only way Americans 
doing a large business in France, especially 





measure 
a hardshi 
There is a ex- 


even 
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1 New York, which is the Economic Section 
of the French Institute in the United States. 
The is organizing committees to deal 


latter 


with French customs house procedure 
s, freights, communications, litigation 
and Failing at these two 


transportation. 
rganizations, you can always reach the 
ttaché of the United States ac- 

t >Am erican Embassy in Paris. 
to the new French trade 
I i with opportunities. One 
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March first to the 
this year, in the famous French 
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lo facilitate him, an American commit- 


tee, headed DY George B. Van Cleve and 
luding representatives of organizations 
ke the Chamber of Commerce, the French 


the Merchants’ 
ciation, American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, a New York City, 
and the Boston Chamber of Commerce, has 
been formed, with headquarters at 1790 
Broadway, New York. It has all necessary 
information about the exposition and is in 


I 
1 with the authorities at Lyons, 
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one there was not a sit American ex- 
hibitor; at the sec 1 there were thirty- 
three The plications for space in the 
fort ming Y i ‘es that this number 
will be greatly rei . From 1199 French 
exhibitors ir 1916 the st grew to 2073 last 
year. There will be fully a thousand more 
when the doors open next March. I cite 
this large increase in numbers to show that 
France the midst of a war which menaces 
her ry existence nds time, energy and 
enterprise to ade e exhibits at a world ex- 


hibition. 


There is no joy riding or Midws iy sight- 
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brought order out of chaos. If he keeps on 
at this rate he will have a career like Sir 
Eric Geddes and successively hold most of 
the important constructive posts in the 
gift of the Republic. 

Herriot has made Lyons the Pittsburgh 
of France. But it is a Pittsburgh plus an 
intelligent assimilation of the best in Ger- 
man and American efficiency methods. He 
is magnetic, virile, convincing—a compel- 
ling figure of a man; the finest type of the 
new French leadership, no less effective in 
industry than in civies. Rub shoulders with 
this new French child of destiny and you 
understand why his country is adopting 
him for her own. He is a great leader, 
regarded by many as the coming man of 
France. 

Unfortunately the American business 
man seeking to enter the French market 
cannot always do business with a French- 
man of the Herriot type. He finds many 
who are less desirable. This is largely due 
to the parsimony that is such a distinctive 
Gallic trait. The shorter and more chari- 
table word for it is thrift. Remove the 
thrift idea from the average Frenchman 
and he stands naked. 

Long contact with the French financial 
point of view, whether in buying or selling, 
has made more than one American realize 
that thrift may be a vice inste: ad of a virtue. 
At thirty the Frenchman’s sole idea is to 
amass a competence for his old age. This is 
a most commendable ambition; but when 
it becomes an obsession and influences all 
life it is likely to have its drawbacks. Nor 
does it diminish as you ascend the social 
le. Right here you put your finger on 
the spot in the French business structure 
that we have had to hammer hardest. It is 
exceedingly difficult to do business with the 
acutely frugal, and the French do business 
in terms of frugality. 

Unlike the American idea of establis hing 
a permanent goodwill in trade, the French- 
man has little or no thought of future busi- 
ness relationship. He is concerned solely 
with the transaction in which he is enga iged, 
and his whole energy is based upon getting 
every possible dollar out of it. Let the 
buyer beware! is hismaxim. Suchsalesman- 
ship as giving a concession to-day that will 
bear fruit in a reorder to-morrow is not in 
his business p yh ilosop hy. I eatalomue these 
personal facts because they are necessary 
to an analysis of trade opportunity in 
France. If we are going to do business over 
there in a big way after the war it is impor- 
tant that we shall know 
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seen them operating heavy turret lathes 
which are employed in shell making, and 
handling the mechanism that drives huge 


cranes. 

The Frenchwoman works at a speed that 
no man could or would imitate. She is an 
intense individualist and does not watch 
her neighbor working alongside. Her main 
job is to exact the greatest amount of labor 
out of the working hour. All the knowledge 
gained by women during these years of war 
will be capitalized to the fullest extent 
when the nation turns to the monster task 
of reconstruction. The woman will be a 
factor in the establishment of quantity out- 
put in France. Her sacrifice in war will be 
equaled only by her productivity in peace. 

I can give you no better interpretation 
of the character of French womanhood than 
to attempt to visualize what will always 
remain in my memory as the most touching 
sight I have yet seen in the war. It was in 
the devastated region where the Hun had 
left a trail of ruined towns, blackened 
forests and despoiled land in his wake. 

[ was on my way back from the Front, 
chilled and depressed by the horizon of 
waste that hemmed me in. Suddenly I 
heard asteady hammering—astrangesound 
it was in the midst of such desolation—and 
no loneliness is quite so utter as the solitude 
of the ravaged pl I stopped my car, 
got out and walked toward a dilapidated 
house—the only structure with four walls 
that remained in what was once a thri 
hamlet. When I reached 
what I saw. 
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in the last act of Aida. It was a thrilling 
and unforgettable contrast. 


The woman at that rude forge was the 
heroic incarnation of defiant will —the sym- 
bol of her sex. Some great artist might have 
painted the scene and made it the 
panion picture of the great canvas that 
depicts Joan of Arc walking with 


com- 
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in the little churchyard at Domremy. These 
two daughters of France are of the same 
immortal sisterhood 
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If you ever wake up to this, 
blame it on someone’s inflammable roof 


N the last few years thousands of people All such fires start small and spread large 
of Atlanta, Baltimore, Salem and Paris over the Inflammable Roof Route. Yous 
looked helplessly on just such a sight home’s protection from the community fire 
stood powerless while their homes, work depends on the material fastened to its raft- 
shops and landmarks were eaten alive by ers. Your factory’s chance in a conflagr: 
the red scourge. So long as we are human, tion depends on its roof material. 
carelessness, oversight and combustibles 
will be with us. So will fire. And while a 
single burned home or gutted factory is a 
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severe loss to the individuals involved, the 
community fire is a real catastrophe. And 
it isn't an accident. tl he rice charged 
by ignorance for a lesson in fi alety the 


ANVILLE H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
SERVICE ] 10 Factories — Branches in 60 Large Cities 


Safeguard your property with one of these Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings — Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
Asbestos Ready Roofing, Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, Colorblende and Transite Asbestos Shingles 
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The Dictap 
the Extra Cent-~and More. 


The cost of posting a letter has gone up 50 per cent. A sure 
way to offset this is to install The Dictaphone System. 


















\llow for the advance in postage rates. in your office on your work should convince 
Figure in cost of installing The Dictaphone you. No obligation on your part. Phone or 
System. Even then the cost of mailing this write today. 


year’s correspondence will be little, if any, — d . 
higher than was the cost of getting out an Lo Secretaries and Stenographers 


equal volume of mail last year. That fact is The Dictaphone makes you more valuable 
absolutely provable in your own office. to your employer. It adds one more to your 

The large employer can count the savings business accomplishments. It offers you mod- 
effected by The Dictaphone in terms of thou- ern, pleasant, dignified work. It means more 
sands of dollars. The man who runs a small and better letters, and they mean better pay 
business is also a big gainer. A demonstration for you. 


**The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 


TAPAVANE 
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Write for booklet “The Man at the Desk” 
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Food will win the war. Don’t waste it. 
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A LOADED MOTOR TRUCK SAVEI 


IT HAPPENS |] \) 


FROM FIRE BY A $10. BILL 
y A’ it Note 








—the man-o-man tobacco that sure does all the time 
listen like it’s tailored-to-your-taste; that’s as smok- 
able before breakfast as after dinner; that rings-right, 
always, against the fussiest smokeappetite; that 
never bites your tongue; never parches your throat! 
Bite and parch are cut out by our exclusive patented 
process! Yes sir, P. A. is tobacco you fire up with 
the same keen zip-zing-relish from one end of the 
calendar to the other; that puts you over-the-top 
every time you puff the gladgoods into your smoke- 
chest! And, 

Prince Albert holds all the long-and-happy smoke 
records up to and over twenty-four hours! You can 
step along at tip-top-speed, or loll-’long-in-low with 
equal joy, for 


P. A. is tuned to turn-a-trick 


at any smoke pace you hit! 





So, here’s a wireless word to men who yearn to smoke 
a joy us jimmy pipe; men with touchy-tongues that 
have been stung-up and retired from the firing line: — 


You go right to Prince Albert like the pair of you were buddy- 
pals and blaze-away with that scot-free-feeling you get when 
you smoke P. A. for seven years without batting an eye! 
For, P. A. never worried any other man, and it won't 
worry you! No matter how many times you've fallen 
down on smoke-stunts you'll stand pat with P. A. and 
fire-a-pipe like an old stager—and get that wonder- 

spirit of P. A.-peace-and-content ! 


And, regulars who puff some P. A. “just to find out 
what all this smokefuss is about’’ pretty quick climb 
on the Prince Albert band wagon and swat the 
cymbals loudest—P. A. makes ’em so glad! 


Prince Albert is to be had every- 

where tobacco is sold in toppy 

red bags and tidy red tins; 

handsome full pound and full 

half pound tin humidors — and 

—in that classy, practical Full 

pound crystal glass humidor 

" oe 7 with sponge moistener top that 

| - “hs Fes Pin = Pes. keeps the tobacco in such per- 


CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE ". 


fect condition! 





